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THE CIVIC LIFE 

thou art thyself a component member of a civic system, 
so let every actio7\ of thine tend to the completeness of a cviic 
life. Whatever action of thine then has no reference, cither 
near or remote, to a social end, drags thy life asunder, and does 
not allows it to be one, and is seditious, like some individual 
who in a people separates himself factiously from ike general 
agreement.* 


Marcus Aurelius: Meditations. 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTEENTH EDITION 

This text-bcok of Civics has been written primarily for 
students of Civics in India. It has been written in accordance 
with the syllabus of the Calcutta University and has also been 
prescribed as a text-book by the Nagpur University. But it is 
hoped that it will cover the requirements of the other 
Universities as well. 

The whole world is again in the melting pot. New states 
and new governments would emerge. The struggle for freedom 
and democracy is not yet over both in in Europe and in Asia. 
What the world of to-morrow shall be depends on w’hat citizens 
in the world of to-day want to make it. It is a testing time 
for citizenship in every country. Civics is, therefore, of para- 
fTOunt interest to us all. 

In this new edition chapters have been largely rewritten to 
bring them fully uptodate while in others the whole material 
has been carefully revised. The post war plans and reports on 
India — the vSargent Report on Education, the i,ooo crore Agri- 
culture Plan, the Bombay Plan — all have been noted in this 
edition. New maps and diagrams have been itroduccd. 

The Constituent Assembly and India’s new constitution have 
all been studied in detail and with care. 'This study has been 
brought uptodate by references^ to the , Cabinet Mission and the 
Pakistan issue. The reorganisation of the Government of India 
and the Indian budgets, central and provincial, h^re been care- 
fully noted. , > ^ 

From the popularity which it has been enjoying among the 
students and teachers not only in Bengal, Assain, Bihar and 
C.P. but also in other parts of India, I am encouraged to think 



that the book has not failed in its purpose. 1 have once again, 
taken the opportunity oi making the book still more useful 
to the students and to the general reader alike. I th^nk all 
friends and colleagues in the various colleges ylfTuniversities 
for theit S3mipathy and encouragement. In f^, the book owes 
much to the suggestions I have received from them. 


I 


Vidyasagar College, 
Calcutta, 

Jjjly 27 , 1946. 


M. K. SEN. 
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may bnefly be defined as the study of man- as a 

l^mn. 

More precisely speaking, it is, in the words of Mr. F. J. 
"Oould, “the study of institutions, habits, activities and spirit 
by means of which a man or a woman (and in rudimentarv 
ways, young people) may fulfil the duties and receive the benefits 
of membership in a political comiAunity.“ 

Scope 

It is the study of citizenship — municipal and national and 
the science to-day^ is being extended to include what is known 
as international citizenship. 

In a comprehensive study of citizenship the citizen is not to 
be regarded “merely as a voter, rate-payer or town councillor.** 
Rather, citizenship should be studied in all its aspects, namely, 
tsocial, political, economic and cultural. Since a citizen*s life 
should be many-sided. Civics deals with all these different aspects 
of the citizen’s life. 

For a fuller understanding of these aspects we should not 
merely study society" as we find it to-day but should also look 
back into the past to discover the origin of our present society. 
Further, our study cannot be complete without some reference 
to future ideals. The scope of Civics thus includes the past, 
the present and the future. This has led White to define the 
scope of modem Civicsf as everything {e.g., social, intellectual, 
econqmic, political and religious aspects) relating to a citizen, 
past, present and future ; local, national and human. 

The scope of our book, however, will be limited. We shall 
restrict ourselves mainly to the study of municipal and national 
citizenship in their political and economic aspects. 


W * Civics is derived from l^atm civitas-^he ciu state, and Civis iu*' 
Cittin means, a citizen. Civics, therefore, Ms the vStiidy of nfan aS a 
citizen* ^ V, • \ 

t “The word Civics is linked, in its derivation, with civilisaUwi 
siand for a subject which has its roots in the hoary past and which 
'Ik. yet in the making. 




' ' Ttte term citizen has widened m 
referred to an inhabitant of a city. Citizel 
prifnarily, municipal (that is, restricted to the 
of Vhich the citizen is a resident). As the result of 
process of political evolution men find themselves to-day ’ 
members of a larger community, the country or nation-st 
the present time citizenship is national and it refers to ajnan^s 
membership of a national state and his rights and duties in 
relation to it. In recent yeoHrs citizenship has been conceived of 
as international — transcending the boundaries of national states,, 
We are beginning to realise that a man or a womag has duties 
and rights not only as a citizen of his or her ijative city or state 
but also as a citizen of the world. 

The Relationships of Civics 

As Civics deals with the life of the citizen as a whole, it is 
connected with almost every other branch of the study of man. 
The study of each of these subjects has some special bearing oil 
the, citizen’s life. 

"sj Sociology and ■ Cmcs 

Sociology which is the general social science studies every aspect 
of social life but only in its general principles. Civics, on the other 
hand, studies only one aspect of social life, its civic aspect, and that 
in considerable detail. 


Ethics and Civics 

Men act, but some of their actions are judged to be good or right 
and others evil or wrong. Ethics seeks to lay down the ideals or 
standards of human conduct. Anything which is contrary to these 
ideals or standards is evil or wrong. 

The moral distinctions of right and wrong are applied not only to 
our actions but also to our institutions. Now, our civic conduct 
our, civic institutions are not ideal. In order that we, citizens^ niajt 
live a better life, we must always seek the ideal. The ideal can 
^be a^proaclitd by a constant scrutiny of our civic conduct and 
civic I^^tutions. For instance, in India we have to contend 
political corruption, religions intolerance, civic indifference — some ^ 
Hhd worst eyils of our civic life in India. The evils have to be recc^g^l^' 
ed and :^nght for the betterment of our civic life. 



lll^^ C^^C8« History tells us how and why 

P^PPHnpjil^to'ite what we are. Such a study is not only interesting 
m naSif but also useful as giving a clue to the understanding of our 
day institutions and problems and as indicating the lines of 
futijre progress. The present is the product of the past and contains 
within itself the g>emi of the future. 

The following topics generally found in other text-books fall within 
the scope of Civics : state regulation of agriculture and industry, public- 
administration, tmblic finance and national defence. In addition to 
these, further topics of civic interest may be introduced "in history, 
such as, family Ihe and its evolution, growth of villages, towns and 
cities, development of nationality, evolution of industry, Educational 
progress ahd international relations. 


Geography and Civics 

That part of geography which is known as human geography is- 
specially related to Civics. “From the point of view of citizenship,, 
geography will become the story of man’s discoveries on this earth and 
of its influence on his life and on his occupation.” The young citizen 
should begin the study of geography by a survey of his village and 
district and then proceed up to the whole of the community. The 
geographical basis of agriculture and industry and the geographical 
factor underlying political phenomena are of special importance to 
the student of Civics. 

^ Science and Civics 

Science has brought about great social changes which have revo- 
lutionised our life and character. The greatest teachers of science 
preach that the ideal of science is service of society. The young 
citizen who desires to serve his community should know the lives and 
achievements of great men of science and of their trials, sufferings, 
motives and ideals. The application of science to our everyday life for 
making that life happier and richer is and has 4>een the constant 
^ndeavour of our leading scientists who are almost among our forembst 
dozens, e,g., Edison, Marconi, Vavilov, P. C. Ray. 

I Literature and Civics 

. .^The study of literature makes clear to the citizen the spirit and 
ideals of the nation. . And an intelligent appreciation of these ideals 
^I'lead to the rise of a better type of citizen. Literature and*citizen- 
are thus related. Good literature can help,* to a large extent, in 
weicqung our social science and civic life, e.g,, the wo^s of Rousseau, 
Mazzini, Gorki, Bernard Shaw, Galsworthy, Rabindranath. 



By portta^ig:^ 

the nation, art *!»trengthefig ikr lo^e ^ 

^The Greeks consciously pictured their id^I^ 
eicpression of the soul, of the spirit and the aspira^dns of 
is also to be found in its music and sculpture, a prc^table study 
*which should serve to broaden our civic ideals. National sOn|;s als<p 
can rouse a nation and enliven it, e.g., Bande Mataratn, Jhanda U'^cHd 
Rahe Hamara, etc. 

Civics and Politics 


Civics is, primarily, a study of man in relation to the 
political community of which he is a member. So tve should 
begin with the study of Politics, of the nature and purposes of 
the state, and the organisation and functions of gov^ment — 
national and municipal. Having studied general principles, we 
shall take up the study of the government under which we, 
Indians live, and of our rights and duties as citizens. 


Of all branches of study, Politics is the one to which Civics is 
most closely related. Indeed, Civics may, in a sense, be regarded as 
a sub-division of Politics, Civics, however, lays stress on the ethical 
and practical sides of Politics. ^Facts and experience, not merely 
theories and ideas, are the suhjecUmatter of Civics, It studies the 
actual rise of nations and states rather than, or certainly before a Theory 
of the ^tate; it traces the struggles for freedom through history — their 
causes, methods and effects — before discussing the Nature of Freedom.';’ 
♦Civics studies Politics with a view to the training of the character of 
the citizen for the fulfilment of national ideals. 


Civics and Economics 

But Politics and Economics have never been separate. Id 
the modern world, questions of Economics are so much int^ 
woven with political questions that the citizen can hardly 
his duties without a knowledge of the principles of Econom^i;^ 
^he science of wealth and welfare. Indeed, the citizen of 
has come to regard political institutions as valuable only 
far^s they contribute, to his welfare in the economic as iMwK' 
mother spheres of life, It is of fundamental importance, 

Jo the young Jndian citizen to acquaint himself with 
vof the verv abiect novertv. miserv and deorradation of 


iKHJTICS 


What it Politics? 


Politics* is the science of government. It makes a 
systematic study of the state and of government and of the 
varans relations between the state and the individual. As 
such Politics cannot but discuss the rights and duties of the 
citizen in relation to his state and government. 

Importance of die Study of Politics 

Politics is a very important study because every one who 
lives under a governm^t should know what are the basic 
principles underlying a government, what are the duties of a 
citizen towards his government and also what are his rights 
which the government should grant and protect. 

This knowledge is all the more important to us who live 
in India. The problem of government which is difficult every- 
where is doubly so in India, because India is governed by 
foreigners. 

The goal of all our present-day political activities is Swaraj 
or Independence. Every Indian should know the basic 
principles on which all governments rest and the conditions 
which make good government possible. The study of 
government is, therefore, one which no Indian stMent, who 

the good of his country at heart, should nogli|cl.^ 

Youtii and Politics 

The age in which we live is to us the ntbst interesting in 
of the wofld, peoples of the world, disillusioned by the horrors 

} I 

^ * Politics is ''derived from the Oreek word polls, xneasiiig a dty* 

.polls are also derived polites, a c|tizen and the adjective politicos ^ 
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of war and strife, are all seeking eagerly and earnestly for what tiiey 
oonceive to be the best form of government under which they may find 
happiness and security and development of their talents to.-tlte 
best. In the next quarter of a century, as you come to play your part 
in this great world, you will be, no doubt, inspired by. the thought that 
the welfare ci Imndreds of millions of people scattered all over the 
earth is bound up tog^er and that a responsibility rests upon each 
one of you to secure the welfare of your fellow-men. You must 
take*an interest in government and in citizenship. You may not wish 
to ent6r politics, but whether you wish it or noi, governments ,e^ery- 
where are tending to influence your life and the life of all individuals. 
You should, therefore, know what is going on, should form your own 
•opinion and give your own judgment. Otherwise you cannot defend 
yourself or your people fiom a wicked or stupid government. As the 
whole is the sum of its parts and as you are a part of your couni . . , 
you are bound to have some influence, good or bad, in the shaping of 
the life and destiny of your people. You have to defend the rights 
and liberties of your people from the foreigner’s attacks and you may 
also have to be on your guard within. The country is looking to you 
to-day for the leadership of the next generatian-^leadership of faith and 
character-^for courage, discipline and efficiency, • 

The war was only tht most far-reaching example of a wide and pro- 
found attack upon freedom and democracy everywhere. It seems that 
mankind is about to enter a new Dark Age. 

Liberty, Equality, Freedom, Democracy are fine catchwords for the 
unscrupulous but they have also a deep meaning and significance for us. 

We ought to be prepared, to organise ourselves and to get ready 
so' &at ^ose to whom freedom matters are strong and powerful enough 
to reduce to the minimum the period of difficulty. To do this we must, 
know what we mean by the term 'Liberty’. 

You bwe to teke an interest in everything that concerns the wali* 
being of l&n p'^ple, their education, health, housing, employment, 
wages, affairs, the government of your village, ioim 

or proviftCi^^he progress of ygur country and the Nation*s ParUamenl, 

In a few vears the Nation's Youth will control the aflairs of the 

mitt. 



CHAPTER I 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPftffiNT OF SOCIETV 


“The citizen’s life touches the present most directly but 
the present is a continuation of the past, «nd therefi^e he 
shotild know something of the growth of institutions.” The 
first que^on which naturally suggests itself to a student of 
Civics is : how and when men came to live in society, in oilier 
words, what is the origin of society? The answer is: 
group together and form into communities, because, in the first 
place, they, by nature, abhor loneliness and love company, 
and, secondly, they cannot live without mutual aid. Society 
is a necessity to them for the latter reason. Thus men live in 
society both by nature and by necessity. Nature impels and 
necessity compels men to live in society. 

It is impossible to indicate any point in history at which 
men began to live a social life for the first time. But it is 
important to note that though men lived in society even at the 
very beginning of human history, primitive society was 
different in many important respects from modem society. 
Society’^ passed through various phases of development before 
it reached its present form. Nor has the development taken 
place uniformly in. all countries. Modern research workers 
believe that there is a separate history . ot ,^sbciety for each 
separate cultural area. 

Thus many scholars regard the presenf^social life as the 
product of a long evolution which we can trace from the 


united 
d by a 


pt beings, e,g,, bees, wasps, suits, that Ihere is in the slmda 
members td hvmm society a cc^mmon consciousness of mutuai intmM: 
md ofms^ 
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family. The family with the eldest male as the head 
gradually broadened into the clanf or Gens. The clan 

•Fawgy. 

'rtTeumiily may be defined as a social unit consisting of Une or 
more men living normally in the same habitation with one or more 
women and children, at least during their infancy, who have resulted 
from or appear to be connected with their union. 

Two broad types of family may be noted, {i) Patnarchal, and 
(if) Matriarchal. In the patriarchal family descent is traced through a 
direct male line to a coinfnon male ancestor and authority is vest^ in 
the eldest living male This authority was absolute and undisputed 
even over the grown-ups. The property and even the lives of the family 
•were at his disposal. I n the inati^ar chal fa mily the lineage is iracetl 
through the mother or a 'common female ancestor. Mahiafchal fatmliei, 
are to be found in Egypt, Tibet, Southern India and a few other places. 
The mother in such a family, however has not that supremacy which 
is enjoyed by the father of a patriarchal family. The most common 
form of family was the patriarchal type and this led Sir Henry Maine 
to assert that the original family was patriarchal. In most countries 
the family has been organised on the p atriar chal bas is and only in a 
few countries on the matriarchal basi^ The"* cTasSc example of the 
patriarchal family is the ‘gneient family whete the eldest male 
held an almost despotic sway over all other members. 

The Modern Family. 

A topical modern family consists of the husband, wife and children. 
In a joint family' in India the brothers with thejr respective wives and 
children often hve in the same family. The father remains nominally 
and legal!}" the head of the family. If the father is the head of the 
family, tlie mother is to-day its centre and on her depends its welfare. 

llic family is an association for the promotion of the common good 
of the members who compose it. It is in the family that the young 
citizen first learns the meaning of society and the value of social habits. 
It is here that he learns to sacrifice himself for the good of others. The 
family has, therefore, been called "the eternal school of social life." 
"It is the great storehouse in which the hard-earned treasures of the 
past, the inheritance of spirit and character from our ancestors, are 
^^rded and presoived for our descendants. And it gives the great 
discipline through WHUh ^ach generation learns anew the lesson of 
citizenship that rto man can live io himself alone." 

t * 

The clan is a group of families with common ancestors. Primitive 
clans were often ^lingt&shed by a ^distinctive symbol or totem, e.g., 
smke, kangaroo. THe clan if « 

^touo^ih^ n the fa tuila In ancient timesthe clan exercised 'a gfea! 
'ittiittence m Ending men together and in inspiring them with the social 
spirit. In modern times the development of nationality has greatly 
weakened the influence of clan Hfe. 

clan is a social group of fundamental importance in the* 
Structure of piany primitive societies. * Membership of the clan is deter- 
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^-eveloped into the tiibe and the tribe* finally gave way tp 
territorial society in the form of commonwealths or states. 
Family, clan, tribe, state thus form a series of concentric, 
circles j gradually widening out from the same centre. 

f Fbr a long time after the emergence of the family as the 
so^al unit, the individual had no life distinct from that of 
the family I ^^The next important stage in the development of 
human society was marhed by the rec^nition of the importance 
of the individual as Such but such recognition did not come all 
on a siiddfen. It was rather the result of a slow process which 
began hundreds of years back and extended almost into pur 
own times, importance of the individual in society has 

been fully recognised only in comparatively recent times. It 
is the individuals who are the members of society and for whStii; 
society exists. Modern society exalts the individudXy^ 

In the next chapter, therefore, we shall take up the study 
of the individual in relation to society, the aims of our society 
and the two important social ideas — order and progress. 

Summary 

Men live in society both by nature and by necessity. 

The origin and development of society is a long history in which we 


mined either by descent through the mother (matri-lineal clan) or by 
descent through the father (patii-lineal clan or gens). This does not 
mean that descent can always be traced, though belief in such a descent 
IS always present. The clan's most striking characteristic is the solidarity 
of feeling, clan responsibility for individual members. The unity of the 
clan frequently extends to political and ecopomiqj^^^eres. 

• TrilMft 

The tribe is a group of cSins under a recognised chief or chiefs. 
The tribe is anterior to the, modem state. The tribe is believed by 
some scholars to have been antej^or to the family .^According to them 
family life became ^possible only «when nomadic tribSik settled on land. 

A tribe is defined by Dr. Rivers as a ^'social group of a simple kind, 
ihe tn0ni>ers of which speak a com^non dialect, have a single governor I 
ment dnd act together for such commem purposes as welfare In the 
pimple government of a tribe i$ implied a polHicaH unity of a very 
simple kind, which may not feiply the existence of any obvious 
anech^sm of government. 
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find family as the first social nnit^ Next came the clan, then the tribe 
and then, the state and oar modem society* 

In the modem times great importance is attached to the individnat 
who is the social unit. 


Qnattiona 

1. What i s the origin of society ? 

2. ^Modern society exalts the individuals’. Discuss. 

3. WritT short notes on 

(a) Family, (b) Clan, (c) Tribe,- and indicate the part played by 
them in the development of society. 



CHAPTER II 

SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


The bidividiial in relaticsn Society 

The word civics is related to the v^rds citiz en and 
if Civics is the study of the sci^ce 
citizen is ah individual but he is not 
, an individual m isolatiM, It is in 
society that the individual can be his civilised self. Ciyic^* 
therefore, studies the individual in relation to society. 

The need of Society 

^ ' • We have seen that men live in society by nature and 
by necessity- By instinct man is impelled to lead a social life- 
As Aristotle said,”^man" is by nature a social animal. Neci^itj, 
too, compels a man to live in association with other iSehl This 
necessity is both material and moral. 

Material necessity consists ^ the quest of food and in the 
desire for protection against nature, wild beasts and enemies. 
These lleeds are the needs of self-preservation. 

Moral necessity consists in the desire for a good and beauti* 
ful life. Unlike other animals men possess an almost instinctive 
moral urge. ^ good or moral life is only possible when men. 
live in socie^ recognising certain common rights and duties 
which are enforced by imbit,^u^bm^^pubK^ optMon aM laWr 
There tan be no good lifeT withbSt'society^^^ is 

expressed through love, friendship, science, cnt md litarahoire. 
These activities postal/ only ip and tk^ugh 

and OiMMitiMi 

This various social activii|[es apd r^alituishi^ Ot>n- 

atitute wW is known as dvilitotmu. The best ci^bsen m 


ciMtsaiion. The study c 
a^^ ai¥""aFcitizenship . 
a mere indiviilual, that is 
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represents the best elements of civilisation just as the best 
civilization is that in which the individual has the fullest scope 
to be his best. 

As far back as we can look into history and even in the 
pre-historic period, ^^e find men living together in society. 
The earliest societies were no doubt rudimentary but there is 
mo evidence of man ever living in a completely pre-social or 
anti-sodal stage. • We can, therefore, say that iher^ is no 
society without individuals and no individual without society. 

Wherever there is society, there is civilisation — even 
apioiig aborigines and cannibals we have a civilisation primitive 
in kind. Civilisation has progressed from an extremely low 
stage to its present high general level and is still progressing 
towards higher ideals and more complex forms. The good 
citizen must identify himself whole-heartedly with this 
progress. 

Progress not unifcinii, nor idontieal 

There are, hoiyever, many different types of civilisation. 
,.The prpgress* of our civilisation has not been on the same 
lines. ^Xaws, institutions, customs became different in different ‘ 
societies. At the present moment we see that each nation or 
political community has a culture and heritage peculiar to 
itself. The primary aim of the citizen of any given political 
canmnnity is to promote the general good of that community. 
But this aim need not be in conflict with the ultimate aim of 

• The beginnings of onr civilisation are lost in the shadowy past in 
whidi social institufioas ^re being unconsciously^ formed its 
developi^nt has followed the general laws of evolutionary growth. 

NjCw contacts brought not only new ideas but also new mstitutiona. 
Thus, in the fermentation of ideas front movements and conquests, was 
the dooe opened to ^nge or progress ’Adapt or die of stagnation* 
is the Uw of Hfe fr^fh which 4here is tap escape. Progress lies in this 
adi^tation, in this change. jEhngress has taken different forms and has 
proceeded at varying rates in mffcnrent comtpunitiies. But« in general, 
%t bas been characterised by man’s increasing control over nature and 
% bet^ and more elaborate social organisation of man. At the same 
'ifciipe tinconscious evolution has given place to purposefnl action 
ysefbplwiiied development. 
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all good ciHzens in all cornmunities^ihe promotion of the 
good of humanity. 

Aims of Sociely 

The chief aim of society is the development of the indivu 
dual. Society should be so organised as to give every 
individual the fullest opportunities for the development of his 
powers and faculties. Self-development should not be confused 
with selfishness. No individual should be allowed to develop 
^t the expense of others. Everyone should co-operate for the 
ijeneral good. The highest development of the self takes pldce 
through self-sacrifice, i,e., subordination of self-interest to the 
good of society. Service, which is the highest social ideal, 
consists in self-development through self-sacrifice. 

As there should be perfect harmony between individuals 
in a society, so there should be complete accord amongst 'the 
nations of the world. Each nation should have the fullest 
freedom to develop its collective life, its culture and ideals but 
no nation should attempt to thrive at the expense of other^ 
nations. The spirit of sacrifice or service should animate 
nations as much as individuals. The citizen should be trained 
not only to place the nation's interests above his own but also, 
if necessary, the interests of the world above those of his 
nation. 

The aims of society are thus (a) the development of the 
individual in harmony with the good of the nation, and (b) the 
promotion of national life, culture hndr id^eals in consonance 
with the good of the world. 

We are beginning to realise that the ,faUest development of the 
individnaPs personality is the faem fan«}tion of SSr^iety. It is true that 
the individual cannot develop his personality at the expense of society 
or iff, isolation from it. He is a part and parcel of society and he mnst 
submit hhnself to social dtsdpliiie, if society is to progress St all. 
“^Man perfected by society is the, best of aU auinuUs; he is ihe nfosl 
terribly of all when he lives without law and without 
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Oa the other hand, we mnat not suppose that society is an end 
in itself, that its happiness is som^hing beyond the happiness of 
individuals composing it. In the end, social progress is the sum-total 
of individual progress, and even for its own sake society is to take 
care of the individual. The aim of the individual «as of society is the 
making of life everywhere as h&ppy as possible. » 

likdb of Ordor and Pkogren 

Civics is comdionly supposed to .deal only with problems 
of government with special reference to the rights and dutfes 
of the citizen. But the scoi>e of Civics is co-extensive with the 
whole sphere of society. 

VCivics, however, studies society not in the abstract but in 
the concrete.) Its emphasis is on right action and right con- 
duct. Its aim is to find out correct ideals and inculcate them 
in the mind and character of the individual. These ideals* fall 
under two general heads: (x) order and (2) progress. The 
object of order is to preserve the best efements of national 
culture and world civilisation. But neither national nor world 
culture is perfect. Some elements in them require reform. So 
ideal of order is not sufficient in itself ; it should be supple- 
mented by the ideal of progress. It has been said that the 
heritage of every man and woman bom in this world is "'a 
great past, a great present and a most hopeful future.** The 
dutlook of the citizen must be progressive. We must build 
upon the past, and act in the present with a view to progress 
in the future. The good citizen must make a ceaseless 
eijNleavour to root out all that is evil and seek to introduce all 
good and beautify in order that we might all live a 
better, fife in a befter world. 



.Ctvks rstiidies the iadividual m gelation to aociet^ necaase n is 
Iprfety the inaividaal cmi be Ms civilised self. ^ 

iadMlaaPs nece^ty of society is two-fold— moraf and mateiiah 
jwijthemt mdividaals as there can be no iadivi- 
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Civics is related to the word civilisation as it is related to citizen- 
ship. It studies both. 

The progress of civilisation has not been uniform, nor identical 
everywhere. 

The main function of society is the fullest development of the life 
of tbe individual. 

The aims of society are (1) the development of the individual in 
consonance with the good of the nation, (2) the development pf the 
nation in consonance with the good of the world. 

* The two great ideals are Order and Progress-^he citizen must Wld 
upph the past, act in the present with an eye to the future. 

Questions 

1. Discuss the place of the individual in a society. 

2. What are the aims of society? 

3. Explain and examine the ideals of order and progress. 

4. Explain the functions of the tamliy. (bacca tJniv. IW) 



CHAPTER III 


EVOLUTION OF THE STATE AND THEORIES OF 
THE ORIGIN OF THE STATE 

Eyotoion ol State 

"'The state is the gradual and continuous development %f 
'human society, out of a grossly ‘ imperfect beginning, through 
fCr%de but improving forms of ' manifestation towards a perfect 
and universal organisation of mankind/^ 

The family, perhaps the first distinct social unit and perhaps 
ihe earliest model of our state, gradually broadened into the clan, 
the clan into the tribe and the tribe into the state or the 
commonwealth. 

Thus do people trace the origin of the state, though the 
origin of the state has not been umform. It is very difficult to 
fix precisely the time at which the state came into existence 
4ts it is diflScult to make a sharp distinction “between the earlier 
forms of social organisation that are not states and later forms 
that are states,” between the last tribal state and our first modern 
estate, because the one shades off gradually into the other. The 
state, like most of our early social organisations, may be said to 
Tiave emerged almost imperceptibly. 

The imperfections of our modem national state due to their 
national rivalries have led^any people to think seriously of a 
inore'per£^t and universal organisation of mankind — the world- 
^te which alone, it is suggested, fan guarantee order and 
lixogress. 

m St>te4Building 

^Resides ffie natural and physical factors, the important forces' or 
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factors in the building of the modem state^ acc^r^ing to <^eiteUf hsLye^ 
been : — 

1. Kinship, 

2. Religion. 

3. Need for Order and Protection to which one may add Force as- 
an indispensable factor in the evolution of the state, 

Kach of these promotes tmity and organisation without which we 
cannot have the stator 


1. Kinship 

In ^arly society kinship, real or supposed, was one of the most 
powerful bonds of union. People came together and 4ived tc^ther 
only when they considered themselves oi^ the same blood. The UfUty 
and organisation of the family as of the clan and the tribe dertveS 
strength mainly from this idea of kinship. 

2. Religion 

The solidarity of the tribe was secured and discipline enforced by. 
a religion common to all members of the tribe. Religion in those days- 
regulated every aspect of the life of man. Religion was interpreted by 
priests and patriarchs who had despotic sway because they were sup- 
posed to have divine power, being the very agents of the gods. In the’ 
early days of primitive anarchy and barbarism, religion alone could 
teach our noble but ferocious and savage ancestors reverence o«c{/ 
obedience. And without these habits of obedience and reverence, createdi 
and developed by religion, there could not be that discipline an^ 
obedience to authority on which all states and governments must rest.. 

Thus tjlirough religion the ruler not only derived his authority but 
also extended it over families and tribes. He was to be feared« revered' 
and obeyed because his commands were all inspired by the gods. 

The ancient states were accordingly all theocracies and despotism^' 
with religion as their basis. The king was the priest of God or th^' 
agent of God. To go against the kings was to go against God. The*' 
king Claimed the divine right to rule and govern. 

**liong after the ^es of kinship had been forgotten, with the growth 
and movements of peoples, common religious beliefs were sufficient to> 
unite peoples,' to support d^fkasties^ to *creat® states.** Though 
theory of the divine right of kings lias long been demolished and 
abandoned, it remains stroi%ly entrendbed b^nd the throned ^ Tibet 
ana Nepal (and^ until recently, ; of Slam, ThaUmd). A faint brace of 
it may be discerned in England as well, where the J^ing his aihOttg: 
his many titles, the title 'Defender of the Faith*. 
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in adMUon to kinship md feligton there was also the very iimpor* 
idfU influence of econowic and mOHary factors. 

Xlus st&te ame llie need for order and protection 

felt hy the early as. titey gradually settled damn on land, to a 

< 9 esiipanitiveiy peaceful life. The domesticatioa ai man made the tribe 
ipore stidde. They gave up their nomadic, wandering life. With their 
a^lement on land the idea of property developed. 

As numbers and health increased, the need was felt for the protec- 
tlon of life and property from internal as well .aa external aggressionV 

The birth of the state was hastened by the^ need for protec&on from 
nt^ks hy hostile tribes. ' Wof begat tike king/ A war called for a chief 
or general, as united and disciplined action was necessary for defence. 
Thus did wars strengthen the tmity of the group and the authority of the 
chief. Successful war leaders became king (a.g., the Indian Kshatriya 
Itings were military chiefs of their clans) and wars established states. 

These chiefs not only secured the protection of the tribes from 
enbsrnal attacks but also established order within by giving .their peoples 
4ie *mn<h(-needed security of life and property. 

In the early organisations of state, in the defence and organisation 
of society force* was thus an indispensable factor. Even now it is of 
considerable significance; wi^ the growth of civilisation, it has hardly 
i^lined In importance. 

Our preUminary definition of the state would, therefore, be 
can be discovered in any community of men a supreme authority 
OontmUi^ the actions of individuals and groups but which is itself 
Bit subject to such control or regulation, there we have a state,” 

Thxtmdma ot Jfe e ^ ^ 

3^oro we come to examine ^e nature of the state more 
Swy A iMy be convenienl to note here the diff ^ent , theprie^ 
the origi^ of s^pte. The^ are {i)* th^tH^&ry of 
C^trafii, ( 2 ) the theory of Divine Origin^ ( 3 ) the theory 

of fafce (M tibe ^asis of &e state 'was -in tiie miad 
fma-'-iK defined di». State -tas ikt form of. «. regulated and 
«af?wcl*« of eom^nkory foru of fart . as . the idea' of 

'trsddl.. ar«tM»mon -was iij>iMetmost fa the mfad « wtretas' when te 
vSImSd fsf-pIt .jrtate^ 'as 4 fortlotaar portion of maddHidd vivakd od an 
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of Force, ( 4 ) ihe Organic theee^ mA is) the Misiorical a* 
Evolutionary theory. ‘ 


T&e theory o£ social coatract is an old one. It is mentioned hy 
Plato in the second book of Rsp^iJbUc* 

Its greatest and ablest ad%FO^tte wa» Ro^sean, the great 
philosopher. Hie contract ^leory attempts to esplain both the 


and the nature of the state. 

• • ^ 

Accor^ng to the.sodal contract theory, mt^n, befm'0 the appearoMCC 
of the stSe, lived in a state of nature in which there was no civil law 
*yegulating men's lives. Of the advocates of the sociaf contract th^aey 
some say that life in such a state was. '^solitary, nasty, hr^isfl 

and short," while others, including R i^sse au, depict the state' ofCnotute 
as "an early paradise, in rphich h^^^s s^ 

unrestricted witkow limit, iuh^¥er“'£^i^i£y^ *reignSj 

Where tbc yoke oT^lSS shoulders 

of no man and where none are subjects and none sovereigns/* One d 
•Rousseau’s most famous sayings is, “Man tras born free, but every- 
where he is in chains,** 


But freedom in a state of nature was necessarily insecure since 
there was no authority to punish those who would interfere ^sth itg 
So men entered into a contract by which they surrendered their natu]!^ 
freedom to get in return the ^(rtection and advantages of mmhbin'ship 
of an organised coinmUnity. This is' the origin of the state which was 
based on a contract involving tha consent of the people. Hqbbes held 
that the powers once surrendered by the people remained wi£C the ktxtg 
who was the absolute and undisputed sovereign. Locke felt thi^ it 
was not the king but the people who ultimately relmrined sovereign,. 
Rousseau, on the other hand, preached the absolute sovereignty of the 
people. 

The theory had a great influence in mcmlding political thought in 
Binrope tmd America in the Iflth and ikh centuries. The idea of coiir 
sent in the Contract Theory appealed to the. Pirench and the Americ^,; 
peoples. The Frendi Revolution as also* the Amertcan of Ind^.^ 
pendence derived strength fram the ideas contained in theihe^ 
%hat men are bom free, that im right to ,gover^* has its origin 
ihe consent of the people, imd that the powers of governmemik im to 
be exei^edt for the , general g^od.. , 

Hits puts emphasis on the idea that 

jS^mment is derived from phe (^sent^of: 
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checks governmental tyranny^ But ft is impossdble to hold it as a true 
theory regarding the origin of the state. 

It is difficult to think of e state of nature as distinguished from 
civil society — ^it is ' also* unnatural. The theory implies a misconception 
of the nature of liberty, since true liberty could not exist in a so-called 
state of nature. True liberty can exist only in civil society, that is, in 
a state. The theory thus proves to be false both historically and 
logically. The theory has been sometimes criticised as a dangerous 
one because it tends to diminish men's regard for established authority 
and can be invoked in favour of violent revolutions. 

As Gamer puts it, '^the theory was never more than an invention 
of men to bolster up the claims of autocratic rulers to hold l&eir crown 
independently of the will of the pec^le and to govern absolutely." ^ 

(2) Tha tfiaary al Divina Origin 

This theory states that the state was founded by God. This theory 
is allied to that of the divine right of kings according to which kings 
are the chosen of God and as such they rule by divine right which 
should on no account be questioned. The theory is fully exploded now 
and there is no enlightened 'community on earth which believes in the 
divine origin of the state or in the divine right of kings. 

1 3) Tka tliaory of Forea 

(According to it, the state is based on force and is maintained by 
force^ It is tdie result of the subjugation of the weak by the strong. 
Civil society had its origin in the stronger getting control over the 
weaker members of the community. According to tliis theory, might 
would be nght. 

This theory, though not true, contains some elements of truth. The 
state, no doubt, requires force. But it is not altogether based upon 
brute force. One of the permanent bases of the state is the moral 
support of those over whom it exercises authority. 

,Wi&, not force, is die basts of the State 

o 

The real basis of tiie modem state is consent. not force^ is 

the basis .of the state*, mssdd Green,athe great English political philo* 
sopher. 

With the advance of democracy, cMUsed governments in modem 
timas are based on consent. The rise oi dictatorship in Germsmy and 
IKaly was a ^Uenge to democracy and a challenge to the prininpl^ of « 
gove^iiment by consent. 
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(4) Th# Ortvnie Thmory 

Th^ organic theoty (or oirganisniic theory as it is sometimes cAiled) 
conceives of the state as a^living organism like 
and has been used to 'snpport tibeories ranging from extreme uwhvi- 
dualism to socialism. 

Ilf this theory the individuals in the state are compared to the 
basic cells of the organic body and like t^e organs of plants and 
animals the ^organs of state perform speciatised fnnctions and are 
subject to the laws of development and decay. 

The theory is useful in so far as it emphasises tlie interdependence 
of (be individuals composing the state but the anido^ between indi- 
viduals iif the state and cells 6f the orgamsm is s^tperdclal / in” tlm 
e^reme. Cells do not have a separate {physical life li ke indmdng| s 
nor have ^ey the independent "wffls^ activif%F^an3rinto e^s sncji as 
ikdividuiTls can' only haver "^l%e state grows consmously as the result 
df^e^orts' “dr lotion of the» individuals composing it — it is not so 
in the case of organic bodies. 

(5) The Historical or Eveletiowary Theory 

*The state is neither a diyine Institution nor a deliberate hitmaii 
IcOntrivance, it has come into existence as the resolt of natural evolu- 
tion.* 

The Historical or Evolutionary Theory is Ihe most ammonly 
accepted theory regarding the origin of the state. The central idea 
of this theory is that the state is a historical growth. The elements 
which helped its^evelopment are mainly three : (i)^Kinship^ {U)^Reli^ 
gion, and {iii)^oUti6al consciousness. Economic causes have piayad 
an important part in building and destroying states and empires. 

(i) It was kinship or cp^imunit^ of bloodj supposed or real, which 
served as the bond of unitm among men' in ancient society. A^uthority 
first appeared in the tribal or family organisation. 

(ii) Religion also played a very important part. Eeligion has been 
separated from politics only in comparatively recent times. But in 
the early stages of human society and for n long time afterwards it 
governed* the secular life of men. 

{Hi) The most ^portant faator, however, in the development og 
the state has been poHticai co nsciousnes s, which means the 
ness^pf certain commcm ends, e.g.,Mntemal prdir^ an4, externat 
whi<^ ^ ^e7'aj^eyj^J'ffioagh*''^^§c^J^ 

states were evolv^ 'thlmugfi CQuii^^ fi^ory but/Oovern- 

ments uiare the governments pf kings and nobles. Ibistitu- 

^jtions grew up' only gradually. iXh tkeir rudimentary lomw, they could 
scarcely be recognised as pojlitical'. Political coauciottsiiess hecaihA 
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ftttpng, and the other elements played a less and less important part 
tiU at last the state became purely a secular, popular and territorial 
institution* 


Snnutoanr 

Almost hnperceptibly the family broadened into the clan, the clan 
into the tribe and the tribe into the state. 

The forces i» state^bMding have been, according to Getteli, (a) Khu 
ship, (b) Religion^ and (c) Need for Order and Protection. 

There are difierent theories about the origin of the state : (L)othe 
Social Contract Theory, (2) the Theory of Divine Origin, (3) ^e Theory 
of Force, (4) the Organic Theory and (5) the Historical or Evolutionary 
Theory. 

Of these the last one is generally held to be sound and correct. 

Quoitioat 

1, Trace the evolution of the modem stake. 

2. What are the forces in state-building? 

;3. What is the true theory of the orig in of th e state> 

4. Discuss critically t he ^social contrac t theory of tjje origin, of the 

gtate. (C. U. 1939)" 

5. ^^The state is a living organised unity, not a lifeless instrument.** 
Discuss the soundness or otherwise of this view. (C. U. 1940) 

6. '*The state is the result of brute force.** Discuss the validity of 
this theory of the state. (C* U. 1941) 

7. *'The state is neither a divme institution nor a deliberate human 
contrii^ance ; it has come into existence as the result of natural 
evolution.** Discuss this statement and indicate the processes 
through which the state has come into existence. (C. U. 1944) 

8. **The state is the result of the subjugation of the weaker by the 
• stronger.’* Do you accept this theory of the origin of the State? 

Give reasons for your answer. (C U. 1945) 
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THE STATE 

We have discussed already the origiu. and nature of human 
society in general as we have also traced the origin and develop^ 
ment of the state. In this chapter we ahall e\amine the nature 
of ahe state and we shall next proceed to discover the ^^oaents 
which compose the state. In order to do this it is necessary 
tp bring out the distinction between) state and alfother societies* 

Tlie Stale and Somety* 

Precisely speaking, a society is a group of persons, bound 
together by a devotion to a com mon, We are all familiar 

with various kinds of such societies, e.g., literary societies, ,, 
athletic clubs, churches, trade unions. Most of tiiem have got 
particular or limited objects. 


The state is also a society in so far as it is an association 
of human beings who are bound together by a common object. 
But the state is different from all other societies in this, thai^ 
ihe object which the state pursues is geared ewd alt-embracii^S 
and not particular or /mtlecL tl^hough int^al pesce. 
external security are looked upon as the things which it fe tfie 

* According to l^aski, a societ}^ id a group of persons living together, 
and working together for the satisfaction of their mutual wants. ThjS 
chief wants are economic — ^men must first have food, clothing, idieiter— 
they must first live before they be£^n to live well. There are various 
other wants — ^religious, cultural^ domestic-M.Q he satisfied as well. Anfi, 
lhat is possible only in a socifty. This ^association of men for 
common good shc^ld have embraced . the entire mankind* But w 
various historical and geographical re wn$, these ^groups . of 
beings have lived separate &om eAh other ^nd have ultimately 
national states sadt as England, loanee, Germany^ Kussia, 

U. 8. A* . Bach of these narioaaf' Sic^ieties te' composed of 
dnals and associations of men or> societies to all kinds 

jobjects, re%3ons, econdm^, cultural and political; hx thty 

interested. All tihese in^tests kading to association fi^lly cuhmilateM. 
the dormotion, of the state. Thi Stjde in m4 
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first duty of the state to secure^'Hthe object which the state really 
should pursue is not a limits one, since that object is the 
general welfare of the community. 

Membership of all other associations is a matter of choice 
being voluntary and optional — ^but membership of the state is 
compu lsory, it is not a“ matter of choice. Further, the decisions 
oTavoluntary association like a church or a cricket club depend 
for their validity«on the willingness of its members to abide by 
j&em. The members cannot be physically coerced to obey. 
The state, on the other hand, can make its members^obey its 
^cpmmands or laws by force or coercion. In this powei of 
coercion or compulsion lies the essence of the state. 

While other associations can enlist members from any part 
of the world, the jurisdiction of the state is limited to its oun 
territory. 

A further point of distinction is that a person can be a 
member of many associations at one and the same time (e.g., 
simultaneous membership of a club, church, trade union, social 
service league), but no person can be a member of more than 
one state at a time/ The state demands, which other associations 
do not require, exclusive allegiance to it (that is, you cannot 
owe allegiance to more than one state), and knows no limits 
to its power and authonty* 

To sum up, the state is an association of men having for 
its aim the enrichment of our life in all possible ways* The 
general purpose of the state is the promotion of the common 
good. This veiy wide and comprehensive^ aim gives it a special 
importance. 

The state is the crowning point of our social edifice. All 
other assocations are subordinate ta the state. Its special nature 
is to be found in this^ supremacy which it enjoys over others, f 

* lyegally it might be true that there are no limits to the power of 
the state except wjaat it imposes upon itself. Bnt, in fact, mtemationat 
law and world opinion and, within the state, a possible revolt public 
opinion do act as limits to the powers of tlie state. 

t The state exists to promote the good life. (Aristotle). The stale 
Divine Idea as it eidsts on earth, said Hegel. 



The luitaw amd purpop* of. tlw Stlite 

The state not only makes social life possible but also 
supplements it and enriches it;.* 

The State defined 

'^hen a supreme authority is set up to look after the 
general interests of the community, the community is saM to he 
poj^ically organised and the state comes into eadstence. We 
)iave se^ already that this process of political organisuticm has 
l^en slow and gradual in history. Once established, the state 
is found to possess certain elements or characteristicis, AH 
these elements are set forth in the following definition of the 
State by Garner : - 

'"The State, as a concept of political science and constitu- 
tional law, is a community of persons more or less numerous, 

S 'ermanently occupying a definite portion of territory, indepei^-^ 
lent, or nearly so, of external control and possessing an 
rganised government to which the great body of inhabitants 
ender habitual obedience/* 

Essential El«sents of the State 

The ^.essential elements of the state which are brougm our 
by the above and numerous other defiuitipns are (i) ^opula^ 
iion, (2) territory, (^^^overnment and (4) Sovereignty^ 

(i) Population is the first essential element of the state. 
There can be no state unless there be a number of persons to 
constitute it. The state emerges when^a section of mankiM 

* “The State, Aristotle ^id loag ago, is a soverei^ associatioti; 
embracing and saperseding, for the pitxposes of human life in 
all other associations. The justifijation of the* State’s claim to 
authority is that experience showsXt as mankind’s only sefegnan^ aga^t 
anarchy and that anarchy .involves the eclipse of ^edom. 
and the good life cannot exist withoiUi goyemment*” ; giniaienir^ 
NatiofOdiiy and Government, | 

. i^ver since Plato denied that justice was iibe rule of the strhuf|it« 
the justification of the state has found in its hig^ aim and, 
and^'not in its force. — Laski. * ^ - 
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jpoliticafiy organised;. Thet^ aro no limits to its size.* Albania 
bad a population of about i8. lakhs whereas China has more 
tiian 45 crores. The population may be divided into citizens^ 
ttiiens and subjects. The state will be what the people will 
make it by their ability, character and devotion. 

{2) There can be no state unless the people who constitute 
U occupy a definite territory. A nomadic tribe which wanders 
from one place to another cannot form a state because there 
cannot be a migratory state. The wandering tribe may Save 
its chief and its organisation and may be subject to control 
and discipline yet it does not constitute a state. The tribe iS, 
under such conditions, only a state in the making but the state 
is not made until the tribe ceases to move from place to place 
and settles down permanently on a definite portion of territory. 

States may be of various sizes. One may have an area of 
a^ few square miles, e.g., Monaco, and another may comprise 
millions of square miles, e.g., Russia with an area of more than 
8 million square miles. 

The state must not be judged by mere size, e.g., Japan and 
China. Size and location are important and determine the 
political, economic and military strength of the state. Size is 
no bar to democratic government. 

(5) Next comes government^ which is also an essential 
mark of the static 

*A number of people permanently established on a given 
territory does not necessarily constitute a state.* It is necessary 
that they should be politically organised since the state is an 

* Axistotle was of opinioli that. tiSere should be a limit to the 
posHdatioB of a state. Ihe number ^onld be, according to him, neither 
too small iiotiitoo large.* It diould hb large enough to be self-sn^cient 
and small enough to be * well^-manbged and well-governed. It is 
impossible to fix a limit tp the population of a state, thou^, in certain 
c^es, ft may be demrable 'to have a limit. 

t^irtie organisation or mexMam through wluch the State IbAnulates 
wiU'is fto^^ 3 ioverameut*--^ and Rogers. ^ 

n MM Umfaut is a contrivance of hmnan wisdom to litovide for hamaut 



^H'gteisatioti foir l&e regulktion "of our common affairs and the 
promotion of our common interests: 

Goyg rnm eat js the and it ^ 

t^ mai^mery that the au^ority 
■ (4) Lastiy, ifi^re h the element of sovereignty — the most 
important mark of the state. The state came mto existence to 
guide and <;Ontrol the actions ofm ^. Th§ 
fore, have 5«Jrawe, 

cofttzoi oy^t all "j^erso ns and thi ngs, groups "arid assoqfations 
ifdthin its own territories, ^^his supreme authority of the state 
is' known as sovereignty. As Bodin said, the state is aoyta«igpt 
because it gives orders to all and receives orders from 

Sovereignty isjnternql as wjeU^ enjoyment 

of this sovereignty is a omdition essential to stalehood. 

A people settled on a definite territory with a government 
for itself does not constitute a state. It 

^wdawit In other words, it ^nmst have* 

external sovereignty. Likewise it must he supreme within — 
there must be full internal sovereignty. 

^ This supremacy or supreme authority of the state in all 
affairs, internal as well as external,**' is known asjts sovereign 
power and the essence of the state lies in its sovereignty. ' 

L«gal SoV«reigiitsr 

Legal sovereignty means ^e supreme power in the State, Lev, the 
supreme authority in law.... In Britain, according to law, the supreme 
power or authority is vested in the King in Parliament who is, tliere* 
fore, the legal sovereign in Britain. 


« The sovereignty of the state is both internal and as^eriud,' and 
in law, is absolute. 

But, in practice, _ the sta^^acts in the eicercise of itiai internal 
soverei^ty, with the Consent of the people and a civilised state se^om 
has recourse to force or cberdbn^ ITill, and not force, i$ the 
the modem state. Also it has to a« with due tegardsto p$^c 

In external affairs also, it is l^lty free to do inythkg it « 
Japan did' in /China. , 

Butrin practice, states have to met In accordance w|i3| UternMional 
law andr motalgy to protect dvffi^tibn:ftom a^t^y dim’ desurn^km. 
The League of Natkm the^ 

proteat othe weak states from akgi^iiripn of strdK^ 

fA disUncUon is often madii'he^een iegat and poiit^''jfaVer^£nif; 
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, Pp^iiMcal s0vereignty, pn the , other bond, reflere to the polstkal 
power or authority ^^ose will ultimately p«yails in the state. '*Th»t 
body foUUcaUy sovereign, the wUl of. which is ultimately obeyed iy 
tfca c^i^ns of the state/^ (Dicey), tn Bfitaih though tte King in 
Parliaioeht is the legal sovereign, the electorate is the political sovereign 
' hecause in the end ^e general body of eieetors or voters can always 
^iforce their will ^ on the King and on Parliament. 

Popuhar ScMPOiiwignly 

From politicaP sovereignty there is but one step to poplar 
sovereignty* We know that the British electorate is the poUfical 
sovereign in Great Britain but as in Britain the electorate practically 
consists of the entire British people, the political sovereignty of 
ultimate political power is vested in the people. Thus in the last 
analysis rite people are sovereign. The doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
that sovereignty resides in the people, was proclaimed by its most 
ardent diampion, Kousseaui in the 18th century. 

His cry was iainediately taken up by the two great peoples, the 
French and the American, who, in assertion of the popular rights to 
^^vereign power (popular sovereignity) established two of the greatest 
modem republics after two of the most notable revolntions the world 
,has seen. Popular sovereignty is to-day regarded as the very essence 
of our modem states. 'It is the basis and watchword of Defnocracy\ 
(Bryce). 

The idea of the state thus embodies the four elements 
(a) population, (h) territory, (c) organisation or government 
and (d) sovereignty — all four of which have been put by 
Woodrow Wilson in his terse definition of the state. 

^A ^ state is a people organised for law within a definite 
territory /j 

b bulia a State?* 

have s^ that th^re are four indispen^ble elejpents of 
tiie sb^^popnlation^ territcMTr, government and sov^dgnty. 
In a #e mn$t have;, all fou\ 

But. does In^ all the four component element t 

14 Isidia we bave.a population with ah equally vast terri- 
^*|ory, we have a but we have no independence/ 

no -sovdreig^^ or e^ittemal. ' 
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Britain controls not only India’s ionrigsr affaiissi but a- large 
part of her internal affairs. , Foreign control of Indian affairs 
deprives her of her own sovereignty and so long as India not 
sovereign, India is not a state. 

Are the domimoiie steftes? , 

.But are the British Dominions states? .Have Canada, 
Aus^alia, the Irish Free State, South Africa ahd New Zealand 
attained statehood? The question is a di&ult and copLtri>ver- 
sial one. Beyond doubt, the Dominions to-day are free from 
Britain’s control in their internal affairs and also, as the>’ 
claim, in their external affairs. If the Dominions were also 
sovereign, they would, no doubt, be states. 

The legal and international rceognition of their statehood 
would, come only when they would publicly and more .cate- 
gorically assume and declare their sovereign power as was done 
by the United States of America after the War of Independence? 
Until they do so^ they are but states in effect jthough not in law^ 
and their present relations with Britain and amongst themselves 
are those of equal partners in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations as defined in the Statute of Westminster, t 


• The Iri^ ?ree State, in particular, is seeking energetically ^ to 
af&nh its sovereign status by a series of recent measures includ^ the 
.abolition of the oath of all^fknce to the British Crown, and the rehioval 
of the last vestige of British, cpntrol by insisting <m Irish' neutrality in 
the last war. The soyeveigntty of the Dominions is hardly challenged 
by any serious studedt of constituticaial law and history and the day 
niay not be far off when that sovereignty ngill be formally recognised 
and the Dominions pat on the world’s map as Sovereign States. 

y DomtDiiBn Stahm 

Dominioh Statut l/is the statna . enjoyed 1^ the great aelf-goi^enihlg 
Dominions Canada; Atiatfmha» ^nth Afri^ Itew Zealatid ahd; the 
Irish Free> State. In £elatsoh. :to^re8t Britaht • **Uiey etm 
cofnmuniUes Um in may 

subordinate me to amsfhcr infiihfy\ai^peat of 
affairs, united iby a 

•associated of 

thus, fDieatc Britain i^'giidT|8^;^her inwimrs. 

Tlteir atociti^on wilh; Great Brihun^ia firee and ^ 
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In common parlance the two terms “State*' and “Govern- 
ment** are often used S5monymously. But when we examine 
the nature of the state we find that state and government are 
not identical. A student of political science should distinguish 
between the two very carefully. ^The state is a politically 
organised community whereas the government is the manifesto^ 
tion of that organisation. The. state is the whole of which 
goroemment forms only a pari. Government is the agent or the 
machinery through which the state formulates and executes its 
'tdll. 

'•^^s Gamer puts it, “the government is the collective name 
for the agency, magistracy, or organisation, through which the 
will of the State, is formulated, expressed and realised. >The 
government is an essential mark of the State but it is no more 
^the State itself than the brain of an animal is the animal itself 
or a board of directors of a corporation is itself the corporation.’*' 

Poittte of diftiiictipii hoSumoon state and govammant— 

(i) The state comprises the whole body of the people^ 
whereas the government can include only a section of it. 

The word ‘government* here merely indicates the necessarily 
small body of men who happen to be in control of the machi- 
nery of the state and who run the administration. The state* 
on the other hand, embraces within its fold the entire people* 
not merely the few who govern but also the rest who are 
fovemed.* 


®hc pominions govern themselves (enact aij^ enforce laws, ad- 
, maintain armies and navies, condtwt 'foreign relations) 
from the control of Great Britaia. The King is the only 
Thte twnd iSLentirhly persoaal.\ Jhe king when he acts in relation 
tetany ol m Dominiona^ 4tcts on. toe advke of the ministers of the 
ptenpon opnoesmOd and ap mi the advice of his British ministers. 

that pow^ of fiie state may not be abused 
U cjmnposed oi man who may make Aist^ea 
mho exmrieium 

Mlglpted galegm^ llnpifk ^ poa^ and so ichth.: The state 
ffja nnUrnmed pomer hut the power of She government is thus Hmltedl 
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(2) Governments are short-lived {they may change pr. ihey 
may die), but the. slate is permanent** 

The state cantinues evea though there may be gi^eat chaiig^ 
in the structure and form of the govemment. 

For instance^ a monarchy may be replaced by a riepublic 
(as in France after the Revolution), one royal dynasty may be 
overthrown and another set up (as in the case of Afghanistan, 
ex-King Amanullah gave place to the late King Nadir Kh«m), 
without the continuity of the state being broken. 

(3) Tire individual can have rights against the"^ government 
but, in law, he has no rights against the state. 

The state is the fountain or the source of aU our rights!* 
It gives certain rights to the individuals as it gives rights to the 
government. If the government encroaches on the rights of 
the individual (e.g,, if it encroaches on his property or 
imprisons him wrongfully) , the individual has remedies 
prescribed by law. He can even have his rights enforced against ; 
the government. 

But' the individual has no legal rights against the state. For 
the individual to go against the state would be going against 
himself. The right to resist the state is only a moral right, 

(4) The state is largely an abstraction, f the government is 
concerete. 


* The valae of the distinction between state and government in 
modern times is that when the government proves itself nnwortl^y or 
incompetent it can be changed and a new government lorm^ to setve 
the aims of the ^te better. 

tA State, correctly viewed, is a group of individuals regarded as a 
politically organised nnit. In the concrete sense we speak the 
English people or the people of the United Stdtes of America as consti- 
tuting a State. 

A: ^ate, absolntely' considered, is an. idea, a concept of the jurist 
or the political fdulosopher, , ^ 

• ' - ' ‘ ‘ as s possessing a snmeme 


The State is by this jmrkt 

will, a dc^tious person not a tiw Sir 


▼T.M, uwv « reiving PSTmii, tn V)rder ' to cl0lh^ it 

with its rights, to anplnimse Its f^Hty other states and 

npied body^ of iitaiiida^ 

is '^<';£deas 


out clearly the l^al id^ uE a 
or a goseming authmily and #; ^ 
the state. The concept, of the.atal 
Ihe ^ llie 
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Whea the state of Great Britain went to War with Germany 
an September, 1939* it was really a decision of the two govern*: 
mentsSf ^&itish and Germany, to fight it out — ^the decision of the 
governments headed by Hitler and Chamberlain. The state 
iitself, in sober realism, never acts- “ It is the government which 
ncts- 

Peopk, Natitm 

It IS necessary now to distinguish the state from the^^eople 
and from the nation. The state is a political concept. It refers 
primarily to the political unity or organisation of a group of 
persons. But the unity which is implied in such concepts as 
people and nation is deeper, 

^lyCt us overlook for the present the distinction between 
people and nation^ which, according to modem English usage, 
lies in this : that while the former is wholly a racial or ethnic 
(Concept, the latter implies ethnic unity plus political organisa- 
tion. / 

But when we are to distinguish the nation from the statef 
we shall not consider the former’s political aspect but shall lay 
emphasis on those other and deeper elements which bind 
together a group of persons into a nation. 

tNathm 

An ideal nation has been defined as *^a portion of society 
definitely separated from the rest of the world by natural 
geographical boundaries, the inhabitants of which have a cow-' 
mon racial origin, speak the same language, have a common 
civilisatton, common ucusioms and traits of character and d 

political termmology, the tefms ’people* and ’nation* have no 

f is a nation and not a state. The Vr^ted States is a state 

and a natiott. So ia 4he iBiritBh Commonwealth.’ 

may not he easy to define eieactly what a atate is. It is certainly 
to defi^ ^^diat teaactly a natjon is. Bat at least it onght to be 
is a difference Ifetween the two.**--Z5nnicm— 

' t A rmion is a nammUty uhdch has organised itself in$o a potiHcal 
body 4d^r independent or desiHhg to be independent^ldryce. 
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common literature and tradition/' Comnmnity 
formerly regarded as an itnjportant element^ is no loiiger empha- 
sised in these days of religions freedom and^ toleration. 

Nation-^its teats 

As a matter of fact, however, there is hardly a nation which 
possesses all 4he characteristics mentioned above. Political' 
thinkers differ among themselves as to the relative irtiportance 
of th^ different factors that go to constitute a nation. One- 
political tjnnker holds community of race to "he one of 
the. “most satisfactory tests for determining the existence of a 
nation.” To another, community of civilisation is the test of an 
nation, but he regards civilisation not so much as “a result of 
common ethnic origin as an outgrowth of a common historic 
past.” The instances of Kussia, Switzerland, Canada and a 
number of other nations show that a community of race and. 
even an identity of language may be absent. Thus it is evident 
that all the factors mentioned above need not be present at the 
same time since no one is indispensable in order to constitute a 
nation. Only some may suffice and instances are not rate in. 
history of a nation*s coming into existence not through any 
community of race or religion but through a community of 
economic and political interests, 

A people becomes a nation when it feels that it is a nation... 
f Nations', says Spengler, We neither linguistic, nor political nor 
biological but spiritual entities'. This national feelmg is pro* 
moted by the factors mentioned above and derives strength from 
a common national pride in one’s country and in its past glories. 
'What constitutes a nation is not speaking the same tongue or 
belonging to. the same ethuicb group, ^ut having accomplish^' 
great things, in commou iu the. past and the wish to accomplh^ 
them in the future.’ iReuanf. This^ uAfyii^ fepd gtows 
stronger as y^rs 4-oll by driwiug the diff^ent sectimas ^ the 
natipu ^oser to one anc^her th|xmgh other oomn^ 

Comis^n traditions and co^moli traits of are 

I., 
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U India a naUonf A class of western critics would not recognise 
India as a nation because of her diversities of race, language, religion 
and customs. They overlook the fact that underl3dng all this diversity 
there is a fundamental unity which gives the key to Indian civilisation 
and Culture. 

India is a nation because Inmans feel themselves to be a nation. 
They are bound by ties of common sympathy, imbued with collective 
self-consciousness and inspired by the common ideal of political 
self-determination. This feeling of nationhood is based on a etymon 
culture and civilisation, the common political tradition of an Indian 
Empire extending from the time of the Mahabharata down to the 
present day, the common languages of Sanskrit and Persian in -the 
"^ast and English and Hindi at present and common laws and insti- 
tutions established by the Hindu, Muslim and British Empire in succes- 
sion. Ko doubt the factors of nationality are not so strong in India 
as they are in certain European nations. That is why we find that the 
national feeling in India is still not fully developed. 

It has already been observed that all the different elements of a 
nation need not be present to constitute it. Only some may suffice. 
Mechanical tests are out of place here. 

The religions difierences, so often emphasised, cannot stand long in 
the way of the welding of the people of India into one great nation. 
This process of welding is, in the case of India, coming mainly through 
41 community of political and economic interests as also of certain moral 
ideas. The spiritual principle of nationality is already there uniting 
the Indian people closer. Her place in the United Nations Organisations 
.also signifies the recognition by world opinion of India’s growing 
matio^ood. 

Nationality 

Nationality is defined by Mr. Zimmem as a form of 
jporai0 sentiment of peculiar intensity, intimacy and dignity 

.related to a definite home country/* 

, c 

Nationality has also been described as a spiritual principle 
< 0 f sentiment which binds a people together and which arises out 
*4>f all or some of the following circumstances, namely common 
•ethfic prigin, common residence, identity of language, ^ommon, 
traditions, common poUUcal aspirations, common or similar rali^ 
gious faith and community of moral ideals and material interests., 
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* Ifoikm iuid .ffiliiniallijr , . 

Formjerl:^ the two aod 'nat0ndliiy* were 

* used sy&onymou^^ and they are still ns^ by many emwent 
writers in the same sense. The present tendency^ however, is 
to make a distinction between them. 

A* 'nation* nowadays connotes, besides other things, a 
political unity — ^it means a^ body of people distinct frmn all 
others, having its own political entity ; nationality, on the 
other hand, refers to a group of men who are 'united by idratity 
of origin, race, language, or by community of trad^dons, history 
or interests* quite apart from the bond of political unions 
■ Further, while a nation denotes a tangible portion of 
kind, nationality stands, primarily, for an abstract spiriuSd 
principle, the essence of nationhood* 

Thus it will be seen that when a portion of mankind is 
(a) imbued with the spirit of nationality and (b) is also organised 
or capable of being organised in a state, we have a nation. 


pdncipte of 

nationality t — 'one nation, one state/ Each nation should form 
a separate state ; each state should comprise a single nadon. 

For some political thinkers who regard nation purely an ^hnic 
concept the distinction between ^nation* and ‘nationality* is not an easy 
one to make. For them the distinction becomes rather a quantitative 
than a qualitative one. As Gamer says, “In general, we may s%y that 
a nation is a population of the same race and language, iidiabith^, the 
same territoty, and constituting the larger part of its population ;y^iie 
a nationality is usually one of several distinct ethnic groups , s^iiatfeered 
over . the state and constituting but a comparatively small part of its 
whole population/* 

Understood in this- sense the Mahrattas may be described as a 
nationality. So also the Bengalis may be called a nationality bitt the 
Indians are a nation. Several nationalities taken together, e*g., the 
English, the , Scotch and the ^ Welsh; may form a nation, s.g., tjie 
Briti^ nation. The Jew has his own uatkmalit3', but them is no 
Jewish nation. Scattered all over the world, there are British ' Jews, 
Genhan Jews, Ikus^lan Jews, Amex^an Jesw; & 4 tais Jews, etc, 
form ^rtdf other nations becahie they lack the bond of golitic^ 

t^The dmtinckicm between n#ionahty and nationalism ihay bn^libhsd 
m this {ptmeadon. Nationality, as |as been observed t!0 

a spieimal ptinc^le or sentiment/ tt is this sphntte 
bxpressxon .adivn> eadeaWsuir iNr' the aduo^ceiieiitr^ 

is calle^sKatianohsin. V I ;; ^ 


The principle el natioaaliiy — one nation, one state 


le fouuaation oi 


ac modem star 
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ca6e for l^e r^organisatiott of a^es on the basis of 
natiosG^lify is stren^hened by the universal desire to redress the 
coohomic and political injustice done to weaker nationalities 
by powerful states which exploit them. 

The principle lends support to the revolt of nations held 
in subjection. It stands for the self-determination of nations* 
for which President Wilson plead^ so eloquently. This has 
also been endorsed by President Roosevelt. Without it we can- 
not have true ‘democracy nor peace and goodwill among, the 
nations of the world. 

Tlie iBoclaini naftioMtate — ih^ mono-national state 

To-day almost every nation is organised in a state of its own. 

Sometimes natural barriers^intervene and stand in the way of politi- 
cal union of a people like the Jews living in different parts of the 
world. . To give effect to this principle a large number of small national 
states would have to be created. The presence of too large a number 
of national states will add to the complications of the problem of 
international relations. 

How far natioiiality is a satisfactory basis of modom state? 

2immem objects to the political recognition of nationality on the 
ground that it would base the state not, *on any universal principle 
such as justice or democracy, or popular consent or on anything moral 
or universally human at all but on something partial, arbitrary and 
accidental.’ It is significant that there is now a world-wide and uneasy 
sense of discontent with the exclusively and aggressively national 
basis of the system of modern stotes. the U. N. O. and the Com- 
muxdst International are different expressions of this feeling which 
would lead one to 8i>eGulate the possibilities of a world state or a world 
federation. Polynational or composite states, e.g,, the tJ. S. S. P. and 
the t7., S. A., have been so successful that the claims pi mono-national 
states are being seriously challenged as they do not furnish an adequate 
pr satisfactory basis of modem state. 

, Summiury 

A society is an assodaticm of persons with common ends or objects. 

The state is ateo 4 society but^a society with^nnUtpited ends and 
is supe^or tp all IjtheM, The others parti^^^ or iWted objects 

' ' ;/■ 

/ the right of every to 

ffeeVy forih eif coffetpond 

wUh %i Witsmi. 
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state is a people <»fgBnised for law within a definite territoey.*' ^ 
The four esaential maths or elements of the state are (1) population; 
(2) territory; (3) organisation {government); (4) sovereignty 

The general purpose of the state is to promote the common good 
not merely by its guarantee of peace and order but by the enrichment 
of our life in all possible ways. 

The state must be distinguished from government. The state is the 
whole of which, the government is a part. 

A nation is a tangible portion of mankind whereas nationality is an 
abstract spiritual principle. 

When a people is imbued with the spiritual principle^^of nationaltty 
and is alsc^ organised or is capable of being organised into a state^ 
we call it a nation. 

‘Modem states are mostly nation-states. The principle ^one nationr 
one state* is difiicnlt to apply in practice. 

Questions 

1. Distingnish between ^^Society’^ and *'State’* and briefly discuss 
their mutual relations. (U. F. Inter. Board, 1930)' 

2. Define and in general terms explain the purposes of the state. 
(C, U. 1933) 

3. *‘A state is a people organised for law within a definite tenritor}-.*^ 
Explain. (C. U. 1927) 

4. What are the essential characteristics of the state? Point out the 
distinction between State and Government. (C. U. 1930) 

5. What is a nation? Is India a nation? (C. U. 1930) 

6. Define— state and government. (C. U. 1931) 

7. Distinguish between state and government. (C. U. 1934) 

8 What is meant by tlie State? Explain the distinction between State 
and Government. (C. U. 1937) 

9. What are the elements of nationality? Is nationality a satisfactory 
basis of modem state? (C. U. 1938) 

10. "State is the first essential condition of civilised life.’* Dispuss* 
(N. U. 1936) 

11. How far is India a nation? What are the*chief factors that retard 
the development of Indian nationality? (U. P. Board, 1929) 

12. What ia meant by the term «state^ ? 3$xplain the distinction be» 
tween state, society and govermneat. (Dacca Univ. 1942) 

13. What is a nation? Do the Beif^^lis csonstifute m nation? Puocn 
Univ. 1943) 

14. What do you mean by the term IStste*? How does the State 
from other types of social orga^isatiion ? (C. y. 1943) 

Ilk "The State is not a lifelest mdtrumeht Imt a Uvhig ptganiiknt/* 
Discuaa (C. U. 1949) 



CHAPTER V 

UBERTY ANP AUTHQRfnr 
WW is La>erty 

The word I^iberty Latin jtbcrjiyhidju. in 

Liberty means the state of freedom, especially opposed to 
resferaint, subjection or slavery. c 

Generally, liheriy is understoo d to mea n abs ence of 
restrainL But li6efty*ls not a inere^negatiye con^ma- It 
pSweT^ld eVe^^ free choice by tKe Indwidi^l of 
wqiy l3e"lxitlmur1^^k^^^ A man 

will not necessarily be*1hapi>y because he laiows no restraints — 
in fact, there are cases when these restraints, rules or compul- 
si^s may be necessary to happiness. A person is free to act 
ahy ^tter in which he po^sses liberty. Thus if you have 
Ht^y of movement it means that you can freely move about 
ahd ^body can put any restraint on your movement. 

But if we look a . little more closely into the matter, it will 
become obvious that though liberty means freedom from 
restraint generally, such freedom cannot he absolute. In fact, 
absolute freedom or want of any restraint jvill negative the very 
bemfils' of liberty. For instance, if your liberty of movement 
?vere absolute, your neighbour's liberty of free enjoyment of his 
house would be in danger because, in that case, you a)uld, at 
atny hour of the day or night, enter your neighbour’s house and 
peace. So true liberty must be distinguished from 
condition wlm;h know^ no restraints. Th]us we see 
two kin^s of freedom (i> the felse — wjieh a man 
W free to dto wltatevW likes? ( 2 ) the true tme — when a ihan 
to dp what he o^bt to do. The latter kind of freedom 
while foOT^ is a jp^e Ht^ce. 

is sopcessary,. to .soci^, 

' 'c^'ot li'Ve '.leather ’'srithout comir^ mles-for-the 
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•common good. Yon shall not feel tiliat your liberty is restricted 
• when yon are not f^rmitted to commit murder. Nor are you 
deprived of your freedoin, if the law, having regard to the 
•common good, compels you to educate your children. 

Liberty is thus not mere l y absence pf but it is a 

mo re positive thin g. Lashi* points out that liberty means 
^ager maintenance of that atmosphere in which men have the 
^opportunity to be their best selves. Liberty, therefore, constitutes 
thos0 ’rights and opportunities which men must hfive to attain 
their higlflest.gopd in the state. 

Kind* of Liberty 

<1) Natural Liberty 

plural liberty is which- a ^ mm might enjoy 
imaginary state of nature when civil society did not exist. Tt* 
iiiay seSn that such liberty was unlimited b^ause there was no- 
state to restrict it. But in reality the liberty in the state of 
nature was no liberty at all because it left men free to do as they 
liked. Such conditions of life would appeal only to the physi- 
cally strong. The weak had no liberty and if they did enjoy 
any, it was on the sufferance of the strong. The best description 
of such a state is anarchy and in an anarchy there is no true 
freedom. There can be no freedom unless the mind is trained 
to use its freedom. 

(2) Civil Uberty 

The word civil is from Latin civis meaning a member of a 
•state. 

Civil liberty is the liberty^ whicn a man enjoys in a state or 
in civil society and^ in the main, consists of freedom of conscUnce 
and belief, freedom of opinion, freedom of Uftio^ and move^ni 
and equality in the eye of the law. Rdusseau has Said, a 
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by establii^^m of poMUcal aocie!^ ib iiiit- 
IMted ngrbt to anything whack in the state cf nature he can. 
l^btain : what he gains is dvii liberty and the ownership of all 
he possesses. The state creates civil liberty with the help 
of JawS|^ and establi^es^ a rule of law in place of. a it^ign of 


A iW 4s a rule of 'zonauct which has the sanction of the state md 
Which if necessary, be enforced by its might. It is a command 
the political snpenor to the political inferior tp be obeyed.^ the 
£^»lieral interests of all. 


Tho touroa* of law 

The state is the source of onr liberty and its laws are the qnly 
^imrantees and defenders of our individual freedom. 

If there were no laws and no state the liberty of a powerful indi*> 
Vtdual or of a class would have meant the slavery of the rest. Even 
to^y in primitive or 'law’less societies the chief is free to do whatever 
he likes with the life and property of his subjects. The one is free, 
ndiers are slaves. Before the factory laws, the employers were *free^ 
.and even now in some countries the employers are *free* to make 
women and children work 16 hours a day for paltry wages. This free- 
dPm of the employers means the slavery of the workers. 

Experience has taught mankind that in order that every individual, 
and not the favoured or powerful few, may have liberty, liberty must 
be defined in the form of laws and guaranteed by the slate. Lew, 
properly conceived, has in view the ^neral welfare of the community 
and is an essential condition of liberty. 

Laws are made by men and may, therefore, be imperfect. Some 
laws there may be that benefit particular classes at the expense of 
others and may, therefore, be opposed to the common good. Such 
class-legislation is a restridon of true liberty. 

Socisd welfare depends on real liberty which is secured by laws 
wiselv and generously directed to the welfare of the masses. 

^The true test or measure of Uberty lies in the extefU to which the 
law of the land helps the citizen to develop all that is good in him.* 

The sources of law are 
(a) legislation, the most important source, 
legal decisions and precedents, 

(c) customs and u^ges which have the force of law, 
id) religion, e.g., Hindu Law derived from the Shastras and 
, Muhammadan Law diorived from the Quoran. 
and 

iff ic^ntific' discussion^ 


:11ie Sl#e has a ntorU endr-4^ jperfection of , its cirisens. As a 


agent the state nidtes good laws to secure that end^ 
repeal W^oat the state no monsd 12e is 

state ,hasv ,tp down laws id -regidate 

close '.oaunectkm 
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icypc^i* 'Civil liberty means ail those rights g^ven by law which 
•protect ike individual against private and government inter-^ 
jerence, e.g., the rights of Uberiy of movement, freedom of 
expression. 

Authority 

Is there* any conflict between the liberty of the individual 
and the authority^ of the state? Seeing that the^ authority of the 
state ’implies imposition of restraint and that the liberty of the 
andBadua^ implies absence of restraint, a superficial obserm 
'would conclude that there was a real conflict. 

On a closer examination, however, we shall see that Uberiy* 
and authority exist side by side and are perfectly compatible. 
‘They are correlative and not contradictory. 

The establishment of the state or of an authority to regulate 
the conduct of men does not destroy individual liberty which 
was insecure and uncertain before. On the contrary, it is th^ 
state which creates true liberty by making it certain and secure 
for all. By putting down a nar chy the stat e se cures tru f -KKfyfv 
fox all-at ihe^ xd^ense^of^'soft of natiir a LTfeedofn for some. 
The liniits or prohibitions* imposed by the state or laws are 


But law and morality differ (a) in their sanc tion; law is made by 
the state and enforced by the state buF mwallty-cahnot be eniprced. 
The state can puni^ a breach of contract but it cannot punish Wsehood 
as such; (b) t ntl^ type of action: law deals with outward actons of 
mejpL, morality deals with the entire life of men. The state can punish 
an act of theft but not the spirit of greed or selfishness in man; 
(c) Qe^niUn^ss » Iawr are definite and can be enforced but 

matters of eonscience are not sd'^ and must^ therefore, be decided by 
the con^ence. There are acts inufioral but not illegal, eg,, lyiiig, and 
acts illegal but not immoral, e,^., riding a bicycle wUHmp light. 

'*'Bvery prohibition by the state is* not to ^ justified merely 
because it is made . an authority legally compet^t to isi$ne it. 
Governments may in met invade ^liberty eyeti wheii they {kud 

claim to be acting in the common mteresf. It is esseiwl to . ' " 


that the 



A Issued should sot be based, on ccmiK^ 
J$ so Uemssary to thd maintenance, of libe. ‘ 
bsmsion of Uberiy WU result in prated 
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d^gxiad to restrict arbitrarily the freedom individuals.*’’ 
!lClteit purpose js to secure for all the gr^test measure of free- 
dom. Law, therefore, is an essential condition of liberty. 

It is only by action according to law tha^an individual can 
^ioy his own liberty without being interfered with and without 
^croaching upon the liberty of another. Law is, thus, also the 
/raaJ guardian of liberty. 

who, argue that individual liberty is incompatible- 
>^th ^ authority of the state argue from a wrong assumption 
(4 a conflict between the state and the individual. They should 
not forget that individual liberty is not incompatible with the 
authority of the state. Liberty is not meant to confer on the 
individual the power fb do as he likes. That w'ould usher in a 
regime of anarchy ai|d not of liberty. The state legislates in 
order that a citizen may have no difficulty in acting as he should 
for his owm good and for the sake of his community. The more 
4>erfect the state becomes, the more Perfectly is the liberty of the 
individual wedded to the authority of the state. In the ideal 
State, the laws are perfect and the liberty-loving citizens have no 
grievances. In such a state all conflict is eliminated and the 
individual is able to identify his own ideals with those of the* 
state. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the authority of 
the state, far from implying a negation of liberty, leads to a 
mil realization of liberty. There can, therefore, be no conflict 
between the liberty of the individual and the source of that 
Kberty, namely, the authority of a well-ordered state. Indeed 
liberty is at the root of all progress, both of individuals and of 
tlte 

(3) folitied L ibeiitv. 

; liberty gives tlie mass of the people not merely a 

of freedom bdt i^Jso a sBare in authority. 

^ ^ , 

i>; po^ibte to conceive of a state, so badly organised and its 

a condition of completeaanarcby 
I»;*«^er8ble to it; bat; in 0mral, it may be i^id thi^ almost. 
of:~|)olitic^ cOtdml U dijiii- no 'control 

Problie^ of OovSimnmfi ' 
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Political liberty is sai<l to exist where the |>eople or a 
■ majority of them have the right to take part in the government 
of the country. In other words, political liberty exists among 
self-governing pegples or in democratic states. It comprises the 
right to vote and the right to hold pnblic offices. A people may 
enjoy a goodi deal of civil liberty without enjoyitig any political 
liberty. In India, we have very little of political liberty, but 
we enjoy civil liberty to some extent. 

*As I^aski says, political libe'tiy means the power to be active 
in affaiis*of state. 

* For political liberty to be real, two conditions are essential, 
e.g.j (i) mass education and (2) honest and free press (Laskfl^* 

(4) Eco nom ic Liberty 

Another sphere in which liberty is demanded and its im- 
portance increasingly recognised is the economic sphere. In 
fact without economic liberty there can be no political nor true 
civil liberty. 

Economic liberty means security of one^s daily bread and 
reasonable opportunities for earning it. The individual must 
be made free from the constant fear of unemployment and 
insufficiency and must be safeguarded against the wants of the 
morrow\ 

Freedom cannot be real when every moment for anything 
I do which may be displeasing to my employer I may be 
threatened with the loss of my livelihood. My liberty is not real 
in the absence of my economic freedom. Can there be liberty 
where the rights of some depend on the pleasure of others V 

Modem states, therefore, are trying to secure economic 
liberty or economic freedom for th^ individual. 

Economic lijberty^consists^in the individual’s right to work 
and to a minimum wage, the right to leisure^by the regulation 
of hours of work in fields, factories and mines, the right tp lojm 
union^ and the right to pro^sion against old age, 

’ unempjpymwt, accidents and' also maten|ity bisiu^tso 

The Congress Beclaraticai of Pundgmenttil for 
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Indians contains provisions for securing economic freedom for 
the Indian masses. > 

(5) National Liberty 

The term liberty is applied to nations 9 ^ well as to indi- 
viduals. A nation or people is said to be free when it has s 
government of its own choice and when it is not subject tc 
any foreign control. 

National liberty exists where the state is a national .s^aie, 
that is, where the community is independent and sovereign. 
The individual can have little liberty, civil, political or economic 
y^ess there is national liberty. 

Rppotection of Liberty — Safeguards in a modem democratic state 

”Every one knows the danger to freedom which exists in ariy 
Community where there is special privilege.* John Stuart Mill pointed 
out that normally and naturally liberty was conceived as a protection 
against the tyranny of the political rulers. Political power, when 
fincontrolled, is always the natural enemy of freedom. 

We have seen that liberty is not opposed to the authority of the 
state. On the contrary, liberty is, in a sense, created by the state and 
maintained by its authority. But the authority of the state is exercised 
through human agency and so it is liable to abuse. 

It is therefore necessary that men should know what their rights 
are and shall always be vigilant so that there may not be any infringe- 
ment of their rights even by the government.* In those states where 
there is a written constitution as in the United States of America or 
in the German Republic, the constitution contains what is called a 
declaration of rights. In countries where there is no written constitu- 
tion, as in England, the fundamental rights are recognised in different 
parliamentary enactments as well as in the opinions and judgments 
of great judges which have the sanctity of law. Universal adult suffrage, 
elections to all public offices, short terms of office are all useful safe- 
guards of liberty. There are also the direct democratic checks in 
Referendum, Initiative and Recall. c 

It should, however, be remembered that liberty is best protected 
not by putting dov^ thtf rights in df constitution brft by the vigilance 
of a people, jealous of their^ rights, unwilling to submit to any illegal 
int^erence and ready even to die for the vindication of those rights. 

The great question is to discover, not what governments prescribe 
W: what they ought to prescribe; for no prescription is valid against 
the conscience of mankind, — ^Lord Acton, History of Freedom. 
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Freedom of the press and the existence of honest public opinion 
are essential. 

The price of liberty is eternal vigilance and the secret of liberty 
is courage. 

As H. W. Nevinson puts it : — ^“For freedom .... is a thing that 
Ave have to conquer afresh for ourselves everday like love .... The 
battle of freedom is never do|^e and tjie field never quiet.” 

^Sunkmary^ 

Liberty means freedom from restraint generally.* But this freedom 
■camfbt be absolute. Liberty may be (a) natural, (b) civil, (c) political, 
(d) economic and (e) national. In civil society, liberty is conditioned 
by. law and is known as civil liberty. 

Men have different tastes and inclinations. If each one was allowed* 
to follow his own whim even if he injured others, there would be chaos 
and disorder. Hence the need of laws or of some controlling authority 
which would prevent one from interfering with the liberty of others. 
Law or authority, in the democratic state, does not restrict liberty but 
seeks to enlarge it. In a democratic state there should be little or no 
conflict between liberty and authority. « 

Liberty is best protected the vigilance of the people. The price 
of fweTly' rTg/lancc and'lhe"^’s2^^ri>fntiYieW^l^ coura^T^*^ 

Que^ions 

1. Explain the term liberty. Is it consistent with authority? (C. V. 
1926) 

2. Distinguish between ‘civil liberty’ and ‘political liberty*. Discuss 
their relative importance in the life of a citizen. (N. U. 1936) 

3. Explain fully the idea contained in the following 

“The recognition of political authority is the indispensable con- 
dition of liberty.” (C. U, 1929) 

5. “Law is the condition of liberty.” Amplify. (C. U. 1932) 

*6. Define — ^Law. (C. U. 1931) 

7. Write a short note on political and civil liberty. (C. U. 1932) 

'8. Explain the relationship between law an^ liberty. (C. U. 1932) 

1933; N. U. 1938) 

9. Examine the statement : Law is the condition of Jil»erty. 

10. In what sense is liberty a creation of the lajv (C. U. 1935) 

11. Can liberty exist without law? (C. U* 1937) ^ 

12. ‘The true test of liberty lies in the extent to which the law of the 
land^helps the citizen to develop all that is good in him.’ Discuss. 
Examine the relation between law and liberty. <C. U. 1939) 

13 What are the safeguards of liberty in a n\odem democratic state? 
1C. U. 1944) 
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LIBERTY AND EQUALITY 

In the previous chapter we have seen that the state lays 
down laws or rules of conduct defining and guaranteeing liberty 
for all. As liberty stands for a good life for all, it i'h'ftilies 
equality. But equality is not the same thing as liberty. Under 
despotism all men arc equally slaves, there may be equality 
but no liberty.* 

There can be no true equality without liberty as there can 
be no true liberty without equality. The idea of equality is 
the idea of levelling. Equality so regarded is inescapably con- 
nected with freedom. 

Liberty and Equality 

Of the three famous slogans of democracy. Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity, we have already analysed the nature of liberty.. 
Let us now examine the relation between liberty and equality. 

The principle of liberty is that each individual shall have 
the fullest possible opportunity for his own development. Place 
all persons on a footing of equality and leave them free to make 
the best use of their abilities and opportunities. After a time 
you would find tliem different — some are great, most are not, 
the opportunities were equal but the abilities were not. These 
differences are natural* because no two men are quite alike. 
We differ not . only, in our abiliti^ but also in o ur 
temperaihents. In this particular case in spite of liberty and 
^ginal equality#vv^.fiai^ inegudCtyT^T^ ^ eg sr 

incom p a til?le . But equality 
^really consists in reciprocity oirTas Aristotle said, itiijneni^bip^ 

* Lord dictum : ‘the passion for equality makes vain* 

the hope ofTreedom.* 
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The principle of fraternity thus harmonises with the principles 
of liberty and equality. 

Equality does not mean identity of treatment but it^means,. 
that there shall be no barriers against any one In society. 

Frequently 'we start with the wrong idea that the inequality 
we see and endure in our society is natural, — in truth most of it 
is unnatural and artificial. Most of' the rich j'^ou see are rich, 
and some of the poor you find are poor not Jbecause of their 
differences in abilities — the differences are due largely to differ- 
ences in their opportunities. 

“^he rich man’s son not only inherits property but also 
opportunity — success in life is easy for him since the doors are 
all open to him. The poor man’s son, on the other hand, has 
not only to find poverty but also social prejudice against him — 
the doors are barred against him. Success in life has to be won 
by him against opposition — there is no freedom for him. 

Equality thus does not mean that all should be '^ao^lded^ 
after the same pattern. Equality means equal treatment by the 
state in the matter of civil and political rightsy but, abi^FaJJ, 
il means equal opportunities for every one in society, Thu 
considered , liberty and equality arc complementary — in the- 
absence of the one 7 V€ cannot have the other. 

Forms of Equality 

Viscount Bryce in his Modern Democracies mentions four 
kinds of equality. These are (i) civil equality, (2) political 
equality, (3) social equality, and (4) natural equality. To these* 
must be added (5) economic equality. 

(1) Civil Equality ^ 

Civil equality consists ift Ihe possession by all citizens of the 
same civil rights and liberties. , Under civil equality each private 

* Equality implies fundamentally certain levelling processes. 
Equality, therefore, means, first Of all, the absence r.f special privilege. 
Rqualit>,’ means, in the sccotid place, that adequate opportunities ■ are 
given to all. — Laski. 

i* The constitution of German j (1919), says, “All Gennans are- 
equal before the law/ — Article 109 
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individual is equally protected against the interference of other 
private individuals and of the government. In India the removal 
of untouchability and other civil disabilities will lead to civil 
equality. 

(2) Political Equality 

Under political equality, all citizens have the same rights 
and an equal vdice in government and are equally eligible for 
all public offices. Complete political equality requires Jdult 
suffrage. 

Political equality is never real unless it is accompanied by 
economic equality. 

(3) Social Equality 

Social equality means that race, colour, rank, class, or caste 
^ must not be entitled to special privileges. The denial of social 
or political equality on grounds of race or cloour will not win 
peace in a war-weary world. Social equality is very difficult to 
attain and exists nowhere in the world except probably in Soviet 
Russia. The division of society into classes, c,g., the nobility, 
the well-to-do, the middle class and the working class, is a great 
barrier to social equality. Social equality cannot be established 
all on a sudden by law ; it must take place largely through 
•changes in public opinion, customs and institutions. In India 
social equality is hampered not only by class divisions but also 
by caste distinctions. 

(4) Natural Equality’ 

All men are said to be born ^qual. -This equality is natural 
equality, i^atufai equsjfity is %. crude notioh- Though each 
baby is outwardly equal to every other baby, yet as the infants 
grow, innate but previously undiscoverable differences^ are re- 
galed. Natural inequalities may have to be endured by society 
but not this artificial and man-made inequality. 
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(5) Econonuc Equality 

The aim of economic equality is to make all individuals, 
equal in respect of wealth and income. This is the socialist idea. 

L^ski defines economic equality in a limited sense as con- 
sisting in equal opportunities for every one to develop his natural 
faculties and* powers. Bryce considers that economic equality- 
should not be an ideal of democracy which h only a form of 
gov(jmment and should not disturb the foundations of social and 
economic; order. Nevertheless it should be the aim “of democracy 
to. reduce great inequalities in wealth. There is one state^ 
Russia, which has completely swept away private property and" 
is based entirely on economic equality. The concentration of 
property in the hands of a few is fatal to the purposes of the 
state and the socialist is right in his insistence that either the 
state must dominate property or property will dominate the slate. 
It is yet too early to say how far modern governments ar€fe 
prepared to follow Russia’s example, but all modem states are 
trying to mitigate existing inequalities. 

Liberty and equality underlie the ideal and practice of 
modern citizenship. 

‘The acute mind of Aristotle saw long ago that the craving 
for equality is one of the most profound roots of revolution.’ 

Summary 

I/iberty and equality are complementary, in the absence of the one 
we cannot have the other. 

There are various kinds of equality — (a) civil equality, (b) political' 
equality, (c) social equality, (d) natural equalily, and (e) economic 
equality* 


Questions 

» 

1. What is the relation between liberty ana equality? 
2 What are the different forms of equality? 
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CITIZENSHIP 

Civics has been defined as the study of man as a citizen. 

Citizenship is, therefore, the most important part of the 
study of Civics. 

Definition 

A citizen is a member of a political community. 

The Citizen as a Member of the State 

A citizen is a member of the state and as such he has a 
share in the common good which is realised through the state. 
He also shares the responsibility of maintaining the state and 
for that purpose he has to render certain services. 

Says Vattel, ** Citizen.^ are the members of the civil society, 
bound to this society by certain duties, subject to its authority, 
and equal participators in its advantages.*' 

Citizenship classified 

Though all citizens enjoy all the civil rights, citizenshi]) 
would not necessarily include the enjoyment of all the political 
rights. On the other hand, there are instances in modern times 
of non-citizens enjoying the political privilege of voting, as in 
some of the American States. 

Thus citizens max be divided into two classes, the one 
enjoying the political as well as the civil rights and the other 
enjoying the civil rights but not %11 the political rights. The 
distinction in some countries has led to the use of two different 
words to denote* the two classes of citizens. In France, for 
instance, only those who enjoy full political rights, are called 
citizens, (citoyen) while all persons who owe allegiance to 
Ifee state and are under its protection are called naiionaU 
(nationaux). Where all members of the community do not 
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Stand on the same political footing, the tendency is to reserve 
. the use of the word ‘citizen* for those who enjoy the greater 
political rights. 

Natural citizens and naturalised citizens 

Another classification of citizens is to be found in the legal 
distinction between natural citizens and naturalised citizens. 

Citizens by birth are natural citizens while foreigners who 
.are adopted as citizens are naturalised citizens.* (See pp. 48-50, 
The Acquisition of Citizenship). 

Naturalised citizens in some states have a status inferior to 
that enjoyed by natural-born citizens. For instance, all the* 
political rights Avhich are enjoyed by natural-born citizens may 
not be enjoyed by the naturalised citizens. Also, in some states, 
naturalised citizens are like the natural-born citizens eligible for 
,all public offices. 

Ordinarily, the iernti ‘citizen* 'u^ould apply to all who ar<sr 
not aliens. So the usual way of explaining the status of citizens 
has been to distinguish it from that of the aliens. 

Aliens ^ 

Aliens arc persons who are ^ mere residents within the state 
but who owe qllegfiqnce to some other state . An alien is not a 
member of the state in the truest sense of the term, and, as such, 
is not allowed to share in the highest political rights, although 
civil rights are not denied him. As a resident, he is subject to 
the laws of the land. He is, therefore, bound to pay rates and 
taxes and except in the case of certain privileged persons {e.g., 
the members of foreign embassies), all ahens are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the civil and criminal courts of the country in 
which they reside. The disabilities, which were formerly 
suffered by an alien, are being^ gradually ^removed. 

There were various limitations to the pnoprietary* rights of aliens in 
England before 1879. But the British Naturalisation Act of that year 
laid do\^ *‘that real and personal property of every description may 
^be taken, acquired and disposed of by an alien in the same manner 
in all respects as by a natural-bom British subject.*' An exception, 
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however, is still made in respect of British ships which cannot be 
owned by an alien. The tendency everywhere is to equalise the status 
of alien with that of the citizen so far as civil rights are concerned. 
Differences are, however, still maintained as regards political rights. 

Citisens and Aliens 

The distinction between the status of a citizen and that of an alien 
may be briefly staled as follows : — 

(1) A citizen is a member of the body politic in a real sense while 
an alien is a m@:re resident. 

(2) A citizen owes allegiance to the state while an alien, tli^iugh 
subject to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the state in whose 
territory he resides and liable to pay rates and taxes, owes his allegiai^ce 
to f another state. 

(3) As regards civil rights, an alien and a citizen are, in most 
of the modern states, on the same level though an alien is sometimes 
precluded from the enjoyment of certain proprietary rights. 

(4) While a citizen enjoys all the political rights, an alien may 
enjoy some of them, if any at all. 

THE ACQUISITION OF CITIZENSHIP 

Citizenship is acquired by (1) bitth, or (2) naturalisation. 

Birth 

There are different rules in different countries which regulate the 
acquisition of citizenship by birth. Broadly^ speaking, there are two 
principles which are followed. 

One is : that children acquire the citizenship of their parents (Jus 
sanguinis), and the other is : that they should owe allegiance to the 
state within whose territory they are born {jure soli). In some states 
the former principle is accepted and in some, the latter. 

In others, something like a mixed principle is adopted. For 
instance, in Great Britain and in the United States of Amei:*ica, both 
the principles act together. Persons, Jporn in British territory, though 
of alien parents, will be British citizens (jure soli), and again, persons 
bom of British parents but outside British territories, -will acquire 
British citizenship Sy birth fjus sanguinis). A British ship is considered 
to be a part of the British Isles, so a person born on board a British 
ship in whatever part of the globe will be a natural-borniy British 
^subject. In the absence of any uniform principle being followed 
everywhere, instances of double citizenship are not rare. 
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NaturalisttUon 

^^Naturalisation signifies the act of formally adopting a foreigner 
into the political body of the nation and of clothing him with the 
privileges of a native/' A man is naturalised on hi's fnlfilment of 
certain aconditions. These conditions vary from one state to another. 
For instance, in the United States of America, only white persons 
and persons of African descent could be naturalised. There is also a bar 
against alien enemies, polygamists and disbelievers in organised govern- 
ment. There is a condition of residence in almost* all the countries 
th^u^' the period of residence may vary. 

According to British laws, an alien, before he can he naturalised, 
must reside in British territory for a period of five years or must be 
in the service of the Crown for that period. Good moral character" 
and knowledge of the English language are also pre-requisite conditions. 

Except for a few privileges which are enjoyed only by natural-bom 
subjects, there is no distinction between a natural-bom and naturalised 
subject as regards rights and privileges. In the United States of 
America the offices of the President and Vice-Presidents can be held 
only by natural-born citizens. 

Naturalisation which we have discussed above, is naturalisation 
proper by whicli citizenship is granted by a state on the application of 
an alien and on the latter *s fulfilling the prescribed conditions. 

Other modes of natnralisatioii 

Naturalisation may also be effected by any of the following methods ; 

(1) Marriage — A marriage effects a change in the citizenship of the 
wife who follows the citizenship of her husband. Thus an English 
woman marrying a German will become a German citizen. 

(2) Legitimation — ^An illegitimate child of a citizen father and an 
alien mother when legitimatised by subsequent marriage, acquires the 
same citizenship as the father’s. 

(3) Purchase of land — ^In some states, as in Mexico, acquisition of 
land confers citizenship on the purcliaser. 

(4) State sei-vice — ^In some states aliens are naturalised oiv^their 
being appointed servants of the, stiate. 

(5) Long residence — ^A person is naturalised in some states, as in 
Brazil, by long residence. 

LOSS OF CITIZENSHIP 

Citizefiship may be lost by : (1) marriage, (2) foreign service, 

(3) desertion, (4) long absence, (5) conviction of serious crimes, and 

(6) naturalisation in another country^ 
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(1) In many states a woman citizen marrying a foreigner loses her 
citizenship in her own country and acquires the citizenship of her 
husband’s country by marriage. 

(2) According to the law of some states a citizen will forfeit his 
citizenship if he accepts service under a foreign government. 

(3) Desertion from the army or navy may cause forfeiture of citizen- 
ship under the laws of some states. 

(4) t/ong absence ‘from the home country is sufficient under the law 
of many states tp exclude one from the fold of citizens. 

(5) Citizenship may be lost by a man who is convicted of h^iious 
crimes. 

(6) But citizenship is most commonly lost by the citizen’s leaving 
his original home country and his naturalisation in another. Formerh% 
states were slow to recognise the right of a citizen to renounce his 
allegiance without the permission of his government. But the present 
tendency is towards such recognition, though in some countries the 
citizen is still denied the right of transferring his allegiance without 
the permission of the state to which he belongs by birth. 

Summary 

A citizen is a member of a political community. An alien is a 
mere resident who owes allegiance to some other state. The alien, 
therefore, is deprived of certain rights and privileges which are enjoyed 
by the citizen. 

Citizenship is acquired by (1) birth or by (2) naturalisation. As 
citizenship may be acquired so it may be lost in various ways. 

Questions 

1 . Wliat are the characteristics of a citizen ? Distinguish a citizen 
from an alien. (C. U. 1930) 

2. Distinguish between a natural citizen and a naturalised citizen. 
(C. U. 1931; C. U. 19^13; N. U. 1937) 

3. Describe the various methods for the acquisition of citizenship. 
(C. U. 1938) 

4. What do you understand by <jjtizenship ? What are the different 
ways by which citizenship can be acquired? |N. U. 1937; 1939) 

5. What do you understand by the term citizen? Enumerate and 
explain some of the civil and political rights which a^i Indian 
enjoys. (Dacca IJniv. 1942) 

6. Discuss carefully how far, if at all, you yourself are a citizen. 
(Dacca Univ. 1943) 
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Right 

#A right has been defined as a power which has received 
social recognition. Rights are claims recognised hy the state. 
Rut this is an inadequate theory of rights. Not many years ago 
slavery was legal, slave owners had the right to hold slaVes 
captive against their will. The law supported the claim of the 
slave o^vner and the state recognised it. But the claim should 
not have been recognised as a right. The American Civil War 
brought about the necessary revolution in the ideas of men and 
slavery was declared illegal. 

What then are rights? 

Rights arc those conditions* and guarantees which the state 
should provide to every citizen in order that he may attain his 
best self in society. 

The citizen has to seek ‘the good life* not only for his own 
sake but also for the community. If he has to live up to his 
ideals, he needs certain conditions. He can justly claim them, 
he has a right to them for the fulfilment of the common good. 

lie§ral and Moral Duty 

A right is moral if it is based on the moral law, or on the 
moral nature of man. It rests on the support of the moral 
■opinion of the community. 

* .45 Laski says, rights, in fact, are those conditions of social life 
without which no man can seek to be himself at his best. 

The^ conditions of the good life for all citizens may not exist in 
all states and a revolution may be necessary to wring th^r recognition 
from the existing legal order. In every state there are Certain rights 
which have been recognised and certain other rights idiich demand 
recognition. 
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A right is legal if it is supported by the state, i.e., enforced 
or protected by the state. 

“A legal right is a capacity, residing in one man, of con- 
trolling, with the assent and assistance of the state, the actions 
of others.’* 

Legal Righto: civil and political 

Rights which relate to the protection and enjo\mient of life 
and property and are essential to civilised existence are k-iown 
as Civil Rights, 

Political Rights, on the other hand, are those by which a 
person is entitled as a citizen to take part in the government of 
his country, e,g., the right of vote, or the right to hold public 
offices. 

Civil and political rights often merge into one another. Fox- 
example, the liberty of thought and speech and the freedom of 
association are both civil and political rights. 

The possession of rights does not mean the possession of 
claims that are empt}^ of all duties. 

Duty 

A duty is an obligation. A man is said to have a duty in 
any matter when he is under an obligation to do or not to do 
something. 

Legal and Moral Duty 

As in the case of rights, duties may be moral or legal. 

When a duty is enjoined merely by our moral sense, the 
duty is moral. « 

But where a duty is^prescrib^d by the laws of the state, it 
is a legal duty. 

The moral ^opiuiom or tne community demands of us the 
performance of certain duties to the i>oor, to the sick and to 
the suffering. To induce us to perform these duties, c there is 
pressure other than that of the good opinion of the cotia- 
mutiity.. These are moral duties. 
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But legal duties are of an entirely different kind. They 
.have to be done under the compulsion of law. They are enforced 
by the state. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP 

In a modern state it is the right of the people to make the 
state act for their benefit as it is the duty of the people to serve 
the ends of the state by loyalty and allegiance* to it. 

Slodern states are mostly democratic states though' in a few 
striking cases we have dictatorships in place of democracy. 

Correlation of Rights and Duties : Birhfi jiHUPlT 

Rights and duties are correlative. Rights invalve obligations. I 
have rights so that I may make my contribution to the social good. I 
have no right to act unsocially. T have, therefore, no right to do as I 
like. 

When the state gives me rights, I have also at the same time to« 
take upon myself my duties to the state. For instance, to protect me 
against others* attacks implies that I myself shall not attack others. 
When the state gives me education, I have the duty so to use my 
knowledge that it adds to the social good. He, who will not perfoita 
his duties, cannot enjoy rights any more than he, who will not work, 
can enjoy bread. Our rights are always conditioned by duties and have 
for their aim the promotion of common good. My duty to the state is, 
above all, my duty to the ideal which the state must serve. 

(1) My right implies your duty. 

My right to move about freely implies a duty resting on you not to 
interfere with my free movement. 

(2) My right implies my duty to admit a similar right as being 

yours — ^the conditions I need, you need them as well. 

• 

(3) Siftce the state guarantees and maintains my rights as also the 
rights of all others, each of ns has a dut^^ to support the state whose 
protection we seek. As each person. A, B, C, D, etc,, claims rights 
from the state, so each of them has iiis own comvspoij^ing duties to the 
state. 

(4) Rights as claims which are, or ought to be, enforceable at law, 
derive tfkir validity from their relations to the ethical ends of man. 
They are the means of making the best of my life ; it is on that ground 
they are claimed, recognised and exercised. Hence I have a duty to 
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use them towards making the best of my life. I claim freedom of 
speech because such freedom is a necessary condition of the good life. 
1 must use that freedom for the good life. 

What tliese rights and duties of the citizen are w^e are going to* 
discuss presently. 

Rights of the Citizen in the Modem Democratic State 

Rights are given to individuals because they cannot be their 
best selves without them, and also because ultimately the 
welfare of the community depends on individuals, free, li^ppy 
and contented. . 

With the growth of civil and political liberty, the list of the 
Vights of citizenship is becoming more and more extensive, 
though the rights are not yet exactly the same in every country,, 
nor are the facilities for their enjoyment the same everywhere. 

In an imperfect state comparatively few rights gain re- 
cognition ; in a more perfect state more rights are secured and 
'guaranteed by the state. 

Fimdamental Rights — ^The Bill of Rights* 

Most modem constitutioii.s contain wdiat is called a “bill of rights,’*' 
— a mechanism for the safeguarding of freedom. The ‘Bill of Rights” 
is a solemn declaration of the fundamental lights of the citizen. These 
rights are called fundamental because they are regarded as essential for 
freedom — essential for the realisation of the highest good of the citizens 
and therefore as specially sacred. 

Some of these rights are civil, others are i)oUtical and economic. 
They are generally enshrined in the constitution of the state in order to- 
give them special force and sanctity and to the citizens the security 
of freedom. These rights cannot, constitutionally, be invaded either by 
the executive or by the legislature, and are, therefore, secure. These 
rights differ in different countries but the most important of .them are 
common to all. These are freedom of person, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, freedom of association and movement, freedom of con- 
science and ^eqiiality before the Jaiti, 

• Any Bill of Rights, or any right by itself, is just as sta-ong, as the 
people’s will to freedom. Constitutional safeguards alone will no^: prevent 
jhe invasion of liberty. Eternal vigilance on the part of the people can 
only protect liberty. That is why it becomes necessary in every age tt> 
Instate the case for freedom, if it is to be maintained .—La^sfei. 
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Besides the fundamental rights, the citizen also enjoys, 
certain other rights. None of these rights, however, can be 
'absolute — none can be allowed to w’ork against the common 
good. All rights are relative, that is, limited by the rights of 
others and by considerations of social good. The following, 
however, may be mentioned, broadly, as the rights, civil and 
political, of the citizen in a democratic state. 

Civil Rights 

The right to life 

The fight to life implies freedom of person and is verj' 
comprehensive. It implies not only protection of life and limb , 
but also an entire absence of physical coercion or restraint in 
anA^ form. A fitizen has also the right to be protected from 
foreign aggression. It thus includes both external and internal 
security. 

The right to life carries with it the right to use force in 
self-defence. It also implies the right to bear arms in accordance 
with the law. 

2. The right to property 

The right to proj^erty secures to everyone the free use and 
enjoyment of his property. ‘An Englishman’s home is his 
castle.’ It cannot be invadod or entered into without a legal 
permit or warrant. 

It is the chief strength of private capitalism and of the 
institution of property. The rights of property, however, must 
not be allowed against the common good. Socialists arc for the 
abolition of the right of private property. 

We have already said that rights are the Correlatives of duties. I 
have the right to property if wha^ I have is necessary or important for 
the duty I perform. I have no right to property which is not earned 
by my own labour or which is agaii|fSt the social^ good or which is noi 
necessary to my function in society. — Laski, i 

3, Freedom of belief end conscience 

This includes the citizen's liberty of thought and worship. 
No hindrance to the enjoyment of this right is tolerated in 
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free countries. The most important aspect of this freedom is 
the freedom of the mind. The suppression of this liberty in 
Germany, e.g., the persecution of the Jews, was a menace to the 
civil liberty of the German people. 


4. Freedom of movement 

The citizen has also the right to be free in his movements 
which cannot bo restricted by an arbitrary exercise of power. 

In I^ngland if a man is wrongfully arrested, he can claim d^fmages 
for illegal detention. If an Englishman is imprisoned withoyt trial, he 
can apply to the courts for a writ of habeas corpus under the Habeas 
^Corpus Act for the production of his body in the court, so that the 
causes of his arrest and imprisonment may be ascertained and he may 
be tried in a court according to law. It enables h^n to secure his 
freedom. Not so in India. In India, specially in Bengal, large numbers 
of people have been arrested and imprisoned without trial. 

5. Freedom of contract* 

Citizens have the right to enter into contracts which will 
be binding on the parties thereto., Tn any industrial society, 
liberty of contract begins, as Mr. Justice Holmes has insisted, 
where equality of bargaining power begins.’ 

6. Freedom of trade, industry and other occupations 

Citizens have generally the right to take up any trade, 
industry or any other occupation they like. But they can be 
prevented from pursuing a trade which goes against the welfare 
of the community. The state is, therefore, justified in suppress- 
ing, for instance, the liquor trade or the trade in opium. 


♦ It should, however, be ‘noted that this freedom, like the others, 
cannot be absolute and is not allowed in cases where it is not consistent 
with public good. kA contract, for instance; by which a man becomes a 
slave of another, would be void. The abolition of slavery and indentured 
labour, recent factory laws (laws for the welfare of workmen, e.g., laws 
prescribing hours and conditions of work) indicate how far freedom of 
contract is limited in modern society. The socialists urge the restriction 
ibf the rights of property and contract in order to equalise wealth," 
income, and economic opportunities. 
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7. Freedom of expreMion of opinion — ^breedom of speech and 
freedom of the press.* 

The world has paid the price for the suppression of truth. 

Freedom of speech is a very valuable right. In all free 
countries citizens have the right to speak out honestly whatever 
views they may hold, provided it is not blasphemous, seditious, 
obscene or defamatory. 

Freedom of the press is included in this right of free ex- 
pres^on of opinion and is merely the right to publish in print 
what a man can lawfully speak. Citizens can criticise govern- 
ment measures even severely. This freedom is, no doubt, • 
subject to the law of libel and sedition. 

Men who are prevented from thinking freely will soon cease 
to think at all. Freedom of speech and of the press helps to 
create an enlightened public opinion. It is a powerful weapon 
against official tyranny as it is one of the most potent means for 
the redress of public grievances. Almost always free criticism 
has been a very powerful force for civil and political reform as 
also almost always the effect of prohibition of freedom of speech 
has been to drive the agitation underground. A government 
which stifles criticism prepares for its own destruction. A man 
cannot perform his civic duty, if he cannot truly express his 
opinions. 

Unlike England, there is a licensing and censorship of the press in 
India, and Press Acts are particularly severe. “To limit the expression 
of opinion in wartime is to give the executive a free hand, whatever its 
policy. For once the right to criticise is withdrawn, the executive 
commits all the follies of dictatorship. Its, propaganda deceives its 

friends but not its enemies In wartime, a citizen should not be 

free to communicate secret milittv'y plans ^to the enemy — ^but if a man 
feels that the methods pursued are 'methods of barbarism' it is his 
right as well as his duty (whether, in Germany or in ]gritain or in India) 

•‘This is true liberty, when free-born men. 

Havi||g to advise the public, may speak free.* 

— Euripides. 

• 'Give me the liberty to know, to utter and to argue freely, according 
to conscience, above all liberties.’ — ^Milton. 
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to say so. The winged words of criticism also bear the seeds of peace. 
A blanket censorship of news or views can only defeat its purpose in 
the long run. President Wilson’s speeches, specially his Fourteen 
Points, were, imph'edly, a criticism of Allied Policy but that brought 
about a speedy and successful end of the war — Lasku Freedom of 
speech, therefore, in wartime broadly involves the same rights as freedom 
of speech in peace. 

8. Freedom of public meeting and association 

Citizens haVe the right to assemble peaceably in public and 
to form associations to promote common interests. This i^’ one 
of the most important civil rights. 

In all matters of public interest there should be the fullest 
possible freedom for public discussion and honest expression of 
opinion. Public discussion and criticism are the only alterna- 
tives to the use of force. 

The right to freedom of speech carries willi it the right to treedom 
of association and public meeting. In the modern world an individual 
cannot impress his views save by acting wdth his fellows. 

9. Equality before the law. 

This is one of, the most valuable rights of the citizen. If 
law makes am^ distinction between high and low or between 
rich and poor, or between its own officials and the people, there 
can be no real justice. The idea, of legal equality underlies 
the English 'Rule of Law * 

10. Right to education and right to work 

In all civilised countries, the responsibility of the state for the 
moral, intellectual and material welfare of the people is being more 
and more recognised. The view is, therefore, steadily gaining ground 
that it is the duty of the ctate to see that the people are educated and 

* The Rule of Law 

The Rule of Law which obtains in England, the U. S. A. and the 
British Dominions is th^ best legal security of the rights of citizenship. 

It implies,’ accoiding to picey, (ij the absolute supremacy of the law. 
No one can be arrested, imprisoned or otherwise punished except in 
accordance with law. (2) Equality before the law. The Prime Minister 
and the constable, the lord and the commoner are to be trie4 by the 
same court and by the same laws. (3) The law is no respecter of persons. 
'She legal system of the country is directed and pervaded by the rule of 
law. 
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provided with work. So we find in the constitution of the German* 
Republic, Education till the ISih ycai-'' and *'lVork'' mentioned as 
•rights of citizens. As a matter of fact, in the advanced countries of 
Llie world, citizens demand education for all and work for the unemplo\- 
etl as matters of right. 

Right to education 

Citizenship has been defined as the contribution of one’s instmeted 
judgment to the public good. It fallows therefore that the citizen has 
the right to such education as will fit him for the t^sk of citizenship. 
Ill th^ dong run jjower belongs to those who can think land judge for 
themselves^ The citizen who lacks it, is bound to be the slaA^e of others. 
Every citizen should have that education which would enable him to 
weigh, judge, choose and decide for himself. 

Right to work 

The citizen has the right to work and also the ri^lil io be paid an 
adequate wage for his labour wHhoiit which full citizenship is not 
possible. The right to work carries with it the light to be provided 
against unemployment. The right to an adequate wage has the corollary 
right to reasonable hours of wotk without which men and women have 
only a life of endless toil. Without leisure, citizens are incapable of 
thinking and acting for social good. 

11. Freedom of marriage and othmr rights of the family 

Citizens are free to contract marriages according to their own choice 

The rights of the familj", c.g., the right of the father to the 
guardianship of his cliililien, ane guaranteed. It should, however, be 
noted that the freedom of marriage and other family rights are to be 
exercised with due regard to the good of the community. So the state 
reserves the right to restrict this freedom of the citizen, if it is sought 
to be used in a manner opposed to the general good. We may mention 
the Sarda Act (or the Prevention of Child Marriages Act) in this 
connection. 

12. Right to the secrecy of correspondence through the post, the 
telegraph or telephone — In all fjee countries the sanctity of private 
correspondence is respected, though in ’cases of very strong and 
reasonable apprehension of danger Jto public sj^fety, letters and other 
private communications may be intercepted by the aitlborities. 

13. Liberty of migration and the right io the protection of the 
state — Esicept in special circumstances, the citizen should be allowed to 
go out of the territorial limits of tlie state when he likes, and even 
when he is abroad, he has a right to the protection of his own state. 
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Thus the interests of an Bnglishman living, for instance, in Japan are 
looked after by the British Ambassador in Tokyo. 

14. Right to culture and language — Bach citizen has a right to the 
culture and language of the group to which he belongs. The right is 
now recognised by all modern states and by the U. N. O. It is an 
important guarantee of minority rights. 

15. Right to the other advantages of social life. 

PoUtical Rights 

The riglTts enumerated abovS' are civil and economic rights 
and may be distinguished from political rights which in a 
democratic state, are (i) the right to hold publ ic offices, ( 2 ) the 
riaht to vote^o r the franchise, and l^) the riah^t petition. Thie 
distinction between the spheres of civil and political rights is 
becoming less clear. In fact, many of the rights impinge on 
both. 

1 . Equal eligibility for public office, executive, legislative and 
judicial and the right to criticise the public administration 

This is a valuable right of the citizen in a democratic 
country. The poorest citizen is as eligible for the highest office 
in the state as the richest. It is a right which citizens alone can 
demand for it is denied to aliens. The citizen has also the right 
to criticise any branch of the public administration and to 
agitate for its reform and improvement. 

2. Franchise or the right to vote ^ 

Franchise or the right to vote is the most important 
political right. It is through the vote that . citizens in a 
democracy take part in the government of the land. It is to be 
noted that though the ideal of democracy is to invest every 
person, male or female, in the state with the right of vote, not 
in all countries has the vote been given to all persons within 
the state. . 

Aliens, minors, lunatics, criminals and other persons who 
are obviously unfit, are not allowed to vote. There is a, further 
^ test of qualification either of property or of education. 
Formerly, women were invariably disqualified by their sex and 
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were not allowed to vote. But women have been enfranchised 
in most of the western states to-day and also in some of the 
advanced countries in the East. 

People are now thinking that prbperty should not be a test 
for franchise, and the education test, which has been always a 
low one, does. not matter much in countries where elementary 
education is compulsory and free. 

3. Right of petition 

• • 

Every citizen has the right to address written “petitions or 
complaints to the competent authorities. This right may be 
exercised by individuals and also by several persons together: 

The right to resist the state 

We sometimes speak about a citizen’s right to resist the state. But 
this cannot be a legal right, because if it were a legal right the stater 
would be bound to assist the citizen to resist itself. That would be’ 
absurd. The right to resist is a moral right {not a legal right) whose 
exercise is justifiable only in a conflict of unusual moral importance. 

Any given state is morally justified to the extent it is itself moral. 
If the state issues a command which the individual cannot conscienti- 
ously obey, the individual would be morally justified in refusing his 
obedience to the state. It is upon this right, as applied to large masses, 
that the right of revolution is founded. But in every case the individual 
is to be guided by considerations of the general good, not his selfish 
good. The moral right of revolution cannot be denied but its exercise 
can only be justified when its consequences have been duly weighed and 
the judgment reached that good rather than evil will come otit of it . — 
Willoughby and Rogers. 

Duties and Obligations of the Citizen 

As citizens have their rights so also,the>' have their duties 
or obligations. 

The emphasis to-day is fo be laid as much on the duties 
of a citizen as on his rights. Tl^ese duties gf a citizen are moral 
as well as legal and involve sacrifice, ^courage and discipline. 
He owes these duties to his family, neighbours, fellow^ citizens 
and to society at large. 

• The most important among his duties to the state are the 
following : 
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1. Allegiance 

Every citizen owes allegiance to the state to which he 
belongs. He must defend the state against all enemies and 
dangers and he has a dutjf'to assist the state in the suppression 
of crimes and revolution. The state can call upon him or even 
require him to take up arms in its defence. It can prescribe a 
period of compulsory military training for the citizen. The 
citizen should be prepared, if necessary, even to lay down his 
life in defending the state and to discharge the duties involved 
in his allegiance to the state. 

2. Obedience 

Every citizen has the supreme duty of obeying the law. 
'Good citizenship consists more in this obedience to law than 
in any other thing. Laws are enacted for the welfare of the 
community, so the man who has a regard for law, has the good 
of the community at heart. Respect for the laws and the 
institutions of the state makes one a good citizen. 

There may be occasions w’hen public opinion has to be 
organised to reiieal laws which are anti-social in character. 

Disobedience of law may, in exceptional circumstances, be 
morally justified but even in such cases it ought to be carefully 
considered whether the object underlying such disobedience 
could not be better attained by other means. 

Respect for law, once undermined, may shake the very 
foundations of our .social order. 

3. Payment of Taxes 

As a citizen shou]d be prepared to die for the preservation 
of the state against disruption by external invasion ot internal 
rebellion, he should also^confribuHe towards the maintenance of 
the state by duly paying the taxes and other rates which are 
legally imposed on him. 

4. Honest exercise of Franchise 

The citizen has also the duty of voting. The vote should 
t4>e exercised with judgment, discretion and rectitude. In *a 
•democracy the people have political power ivhich is exercised 
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by them through the right of vote. In modern democracies 
• party government is the rule — the dominant party governing the 
state. The citizen shall, therefore, choose the party which 
sShall govern him well. He should discuss and compare the 
l>rogrammes of the parties and the merits of the candidates who 
seek his vote.. 

There can be no good government unless the people regard 
the vote as a sacred trust. While using the Vote they must 
remeTnber that the good of the community is in their keeping. 

Dishonest or indifferent exercise of the franchise may go 
against the good of the community. 

5 . Elementary education and work , — Since education and 
work are regarded as matters of right, they are coming to be 
looked upon as duties. Every good citizen should consider it his 
duty to give to his children, at least, a primary education. In- 
most modern states the law compels him to do so. The education 
of the masses would prevent their being duped or exploited by 
interested parties. Work in the U.S.S.R. is a duty — a matter 
of honour. He who does not wwk shall not eat. This duty not 
to be a parasite is strikingly absent in capitalist countries. 

6 . Service generally. — Lastly, it is the duty of the citizen 
to render all possible service to the community. He should 
come forward to hold any public office of trust when necessary 
and should not grudge rendering public service. This spirit of 
service is known as public spirit. He should actively participate 
in the civic life — in municipal affairs, social service work, etc. 
When the country is at war, military service is the duty of all 
citizens. 

It is' because of the absence of public spirit on the part of 
the people that the affairs ofVhe towfl or the country are not 
liroperly conducted. The indiffq^rence and the unwillingness of 
good people to serve in public offices pla<3e bad and selfish people 
in power and authority which they exercise in their own interest. 

Summary 

Rights are those couditions of social life without which no man 
can seek, in general, to be himself at his best. (L^aski). 
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Bights may be legal or moral. Legal rights are o£ two kinds; civil 
and political. 

A duty is an obligation. Duties may be legal or moral. Rights and 
duties are correlated. Every right implies a duty. 

In Civics we are concerned mainly with the rights and duties of the 
citizen. 

The important civil rights are — (1) right to life, (2) right to property,. 
(3) freedom of belief and conscience, (4) freedom of public meeting and 
association, (5) tyeedom of movement, (6) freedom of contract, (7) 
freedom of trade, industry or other occupations, (8) freedom of expression 
of opinion, (9) equality before law, (10) family rights, etc. * 

The principal political rights are (1) the right to hold* office, and 

(2) the right to vote {franchise). 

The principal duties of the citizen are : (1) allegiance, (2) obedience, 

(3) payment of taxes, and (4) honest exercise of franchise. 

Questions 

1. “Rights imply duties.** Explain (N. U. 1939). Enunciate some of 
the important rights enjoyed by a citizen in the modern state. 
(C. U. 1927) 

2. “Rights of a citizen have their corresponding duties.** Write an 
explanatory note on this, giving illustrations by reference to the 
citizen of a Bengal village. (C. U. 1930) 

3. (a) Define citizenship, (b) Wliat are the rights and duties of a 
citizen? (C. U. 1928) 

4. Bring out clearly the distinction between a citizen and a resident 

alien. What are the fundamental obligations (duties) of a citizen ? 
(C. U. 1929) ^ 

5. What do you understand by the phrases freedofn of speech and 
freedom of the press ? (C, U. 1933) 

6. Rights and duties go together. — Explain. (C. U. 1932). Rights are 
only the counterpart of duties. Explain. (U. P. Board, 1928) 

7. Define Right. Enumerate the civil rights of a citizen. (C. U. 1931^ 

8. If you find that the elections to the municipal board of your town 
are not properly conducted or are interfered with by .interested 
parties, what should be your duty as a citizen? (C. U. 1932). 

9. What are the rights of d citizen to (a) public meeting, (b) freedom 
of speech? (C. U.^1932) 

10. Describe* the 'rights and privileges of a citizen in a modern state. 

Are there any obligations to .which a citizen is subject ? (C. U. 1934> 

11. Discuss the rights aifd duties of citizens in modern state. (C. U. 

1935, 1940; N. U.. 1938) '' 

42. Write a short essay on the right and duties of citizenship. (C. 
U. 1937) 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

We have enumerated already the lights and duties of a 
citizen. It will be obvious that these refer to a democratic 
countoy, that is, a country where popular government has been 
established. The citizens of a free country should possess 
certain qualities for the proper exercise and discharge of their 
rights and duties. 

Elements of Good Citizenship 

According to Bryce, the qualities which go to make a good 
citizen, are intelligence, self-controt and consci ence^ White says 
that these are : common sense %nowledge "^and devotion. Both, 
however, mean practically the same things. 

(1) Where a citizen has ^ share, direct or indirect, in the 
government of his country, it is necessary that he should be 
intelligent. The quality of the individual's mind and character 
is reflected in the government. He should have common sense 
as well as knowledge. 

(2) Self-control lies behind the spirit of obedience without 
which there can be no good citizenship. The citizen should 
learn to subordinate his will to that of the community. This 
is the first condition of the existence of a state. If everyone has 
the liberty to do whatever he likes, there q^n be no civil society. 
The individual should obey the laws of the state because such 
obedience is necessary for the dbmmon good. But this obedience 
should not be based on fear or ^nertia. 

Laski has emphasised the dangers of* excessive obedience to 
the state. 

The^ood citizen performs such duties as payment of taxes. 
Conscience here means the sense of civic duty. It is a very 
comprehensive term and it means much more than the mere 
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, negative virtue of not infringing a law. A citizen should feel 
that he has to do whatever he can in order to increase the welfare- 
of the community. 

The good citizen performs such duties as payment of taxes, 
serving on the jury, etc., not because the law compels him, but 
because he is inspired by a spirit of service and devotion to the 
state. 

Again, there are many civic duties such as voting intelli- 
gently and honestly, performance of which cannot b^ enforced 
by law but must depend solely on the citizen's conscience. 

Hindrances to Good Citizenship 

In a modern democracy, it is necessary that the government 
should be a government of the people and by the people. There- 
fore the quality and coAtribution of the individual is important. 
If the citizen is stupid or ignorant, if he is indolent or selfish, if 
he is capricious or guided by party spirit, he would cause a set- 
back to the progress of the state. For, hindrances to good 
citizenship are also hindrances to the smooth and efficient 
working of the state. 

In India there are special hindrances to good citizenship 
due to the existence of social disabilities and caste and class 
divisions, bitter communal differences and religious bigotry of 
an unpreeedented kind leading to social tyranny and, above all, 
due to alien rule. 

The great poverty, illiteracy and inertia among the masses 
have- dragged them down to sub-human levels and have pre- 
vent^ed them from having any idea of civic rights and duties 
without which good citis^enship im not possible. 

We shall now discuss what are usually the hindrances to 
good citizenshijf. 

(i) In the first place, we should put ignorance and stupidity 
which are the opposites of knowledge and intelligence. A 
dftizen’s want of education is responsible for his poor grasp Of 
problems of the state. 
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‘Knowledge is power/ The efficiency and strength of the 
state is increased by educating citizens and by awakening their 
sense of responsibility. It is the duty of the state to educate 
them so that they may become intelligent citizens. 

The success of democracy depends largely on the average 
citizen having a fair measure of education and culture. There is 
ihe danger of democracy degenerating into mob rule if the 
overage citizen is ignorant and stupid. 

J2) Then comes self indulgence which is opposed to self- 
control. Where the individuals are not capable of restraining 
themselves, there can be no civilised government. If every one* 
were to indulge in his owm fancies, there would be chaos. 

The individual must submit to the rule of the majority in 
o democracy, otherwise no government would be possible. 

(3) Again, there are the obstacles which retard the growth 
of our sense of civic duty. These are (a) indolence, (b) private 
self interest, and (c) party spirit. 

(a) Indolence * — It has been said that what is everybody's 
business is nobody's business. There is thus a tendency on the 
part of the ordinary citizen to become apathetic rvith regard to 
public affairs, because he feels that the duty is shared by 
numerous others. But such^a neglect of public duties is most 
harmful to the community. 

In addition to the apathy to public affairs, the great size of 
modern states, the dhninished scope for individual citizens, and 
competing interests — sports, trade, commerce — tend to encourage 
this feeling of indolence. 

Every citizen should exert himself ^ken such exertion is 
demanded by a public duty^ He should regard voting as a 
serious business and he should be read’y and willing at all limes 
to serve in public offices. Unless everyone \:o-operates, no great 
achievement is possible. All must share in the work for the 
common good. 

• * Indolence expresses itself in the following ways — neglect to fight, 

neglect Jo vote, neglect to serve in office, neglect to study and reflect 
aipon public questions. 
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Besides indolence in action there is also indolence of 
thought. The good citizen should think for himself in order to 
ascertain what is best for the community, and it should not 
be forgotten for a moment that the price of freedom is eternal 
vigilance, and Uue vigilance is born of clear and independent 
thinking, 

(b) Private ^self-interest — Self-interest is a great hindrance 
to good citizenship. Private interest is promoted at the e3g:)ense 
of the public good by the buying of votes, shifting of tjie burden 
of taxes and duties, special favours to particular localities, 
persons and trades, government contracts. Self-interest, how- 
ever, still acts in the minds of individuals in various forms. 
Sometimes, we find an individual trying to get his own taxes 
reduced, provide jobs for his own relations, use public money 
for the improvement of his own trade and industry — ^thus seeking 
to deprive the community of its due share. 

Votes may be sold which only means ‘‘the sacrifice of public 
duty to personal cupidity*'. Motives of self-interest may simi- 
larly influence legislators in fixing the taxes of the land. The 
burden of taxes may fall more heavily on some one class or 
classes of persons than on others. Public money may be appro- 
priated to benefit one locality in preference to another. There 
are numerous other ways in which self-interest may be a 
hindrance to the honest discharge of our civic duties. 

A good citizen should be on his guard so that self-interest 
may not vitiate his public conduct. 

(c) Party spirit — The party system is a necessity in modei'n 
democratic countries, and party spirit, in so far as it is healthy, 
is conducive to better pdlitical organisation. Healthy rivalry, 
without malice or self-interest^, is unquestionably good. 

But party spirit alsb gives rise to certain unhealthy features 
which characterise most of the democratic states of the day. 
j^arty spirit may be subversive of independent thotfeht. It 
makes men eager for victory — ^not for truth but for the party 
they belong to. It engenders feelings of enmity between the 
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adherents of different parties and it sometimes leads men to 
subordinate the interests of the nation to those of the party. 
A good citizen should always he careful so that party spirit may 
not get the better of his loyalty to the nation. 

The •Remedies according to Bryce 

The remedies are (a) niccJtanical improvement — reform of laws and 
'institutions, and* (b) ethical improvement — reform of the character and 
spirit of the people by education and by setting highjdeals. 

{a.\ Reform of Government — ^mechanical reforms 

if the machinery of government is such that it limits opportunity, 
j-estricts d!-iginaHty, depresses and dismays the citizen, "it is against 
progress and ought to be reformed at once. 

To evoke the loyalty and devotion of the people to the state tlley 
must be allowed to feel that the state is their own and that it exists 
for the promotion of their own good. 

(bj Reform of the people — ethical reform 

An improvement of the chatacler and spirit of the people can only 
come through a system of national education. 

For a truer realisation of the civic ideals it is not only important 
10 develop the civic qualities in men but also to remove the hindrances 
to good citizenship — ^indolence, private self-interest and unhealthy party 
spirit. 


Summary 

The elements of good citizenship are : (1) intelligence, (2) self- 
control and (3) conscience (Bryce). According to White, these are 
common sense, knowledge and devotion. 

The hindrances to good citizenship ate : (1) ignorance and stupidity, 
(2) self-indulgence, and (3) a wrong civic conscience arising out of (i) 
indolence, (ii) private self-interest, and (iii) party spirit. 

Questions 

1 . What qualities are essential* in a getod citizen ? What are. the 
obligations of a citizen towards the state? (N. U. 1936; N. U. 1937) 

2. What are the hindrances to good citizenship? fC. U. 1928; N.U. 
1938) 

3 Discuss the main obstacles to the exercise of good citizenship. 
(C. m 1931) 

Discuss carefully how far, if at all, you yourself are a citizen. 
(Dacca Fniv. 1943) 
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THE INDIAN CITIZEN 

We have mentioned before the rights which citizens in 
modem civilized states possess and have indicated the restrictions 
with which they must be enjoyed*. But in India ther^ are 
certain other restrictions to which the Indian citizen i§ specially 
subject. To these we shall briefly refer here. 

I. Liberty of Person 

In the first place let us note that the rights and liberties 
of the citizen are real only when they can be enforced by a court 
of law and any restrictions which may be imposed are arbitrary 
if their justifiabilit}^ cannot be tested in a court of law. Rights 
and liberties are, therefore, in jeopardy when the law’ gives the 
executive large pow’ers to restrict them w’ithout any reference to 
a court of law’, c.g., by Ordinances and Regulations, 

If a person is to be imprisoned or kept under restraint, he 
should be tried openly and in the ordinary manner. But in 
India the executive has bec 7 i giv^i powers by the exercise of 
which it can indefinitely detain a person in jail without ever 
bringing him before an open court of law. 

In the early days of the Company’s rule, regulations, giving 
such powers to the executive, might have been necessary. But 
many of them are still unrepealed and are on the Statute Book. 
One amongst them, l^e unpopular Bengal Regulation III of 
i8i8, has been largely used in recent times. Section 72 of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, conferred on the Governor- 
General the po^er to promulgate an ordinance* for six months 
for the peace and good* government of the country. 

• "This power,*' as the Rt. Hon. Mr, Srinivasa Sastri said, fc.‘has been 
•tised sometimes for our good, as for instance, when indentured laboiir 
was suspended, another time very recently when the Cotton Excise 
Duties were .suspended, but the same power is also u.sed for purposes,. 
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Section 126 also empowered the Governor-General or the 
Governor in Council of a province to arrest and detain a person 
suspected of carrying on dangerous correspondence with maha- 
rajas, zemindars, etc. 

Tlie Act of 1935 gives the power of making ordinances not 
only to the Governor-General but also to the Governors in the 
provinces. 

In an attempt to suppress the anti-war campnigii of 1939 the 
Govewior-General has used Ihfe extraordinary power in promulgating 
a number^ of Ordinances, e.g., the Press Ordinances, the Defence of 
India Ordinances. 

II. Rights of movement, settlement and migration 

We have seen that it is one of the ordinary rights of the 
citizen to move about freely and settle anywhere he likes within 
the stale. There may be one or two legitimate restrictions, for 
instance, in the case of criminal tribes whose movements are in 
certain respects rcvStricted. Rut there are other disabilities under 
which the Indian citizen labours. 

If India is included in the larger British Commonwealth 
then the Indian citizen should . have the right to settle 
ill any part of the Empire and enjbj^all the civic amenities 
available there. The Peggini^Act in South Africa makes Indians 
helots in a country they helped to develop. Indian passport 
regulations betray infringement of the migratory right of the 
Indian citizen. In Ea.st Africa Indians are not allowed the same 
privileges as white settlers. Nearer home, in Burma and Ceylon, 
there has been legislation, openly anti-Indian in character. The 
migi'atory right of the Indian citizen has been in certain cases 
unjustifiably curtailed by Indian passport regulations. 

the reverse of this. 'Only the other flay the Gov^rnorfGeneral issued an 
Ordinance, the provisions of which were bodily taken over from the 
repealed Rowlatt Act, and before .six months were over they took good 
care that., the Ordinance should be kept alive by means of an enactment 
put on file Bengal statute book, which, again, being opposed by the 
j^eople and their representatives, was passed on the sole authorit 3 ’' of 
the Goyemor.* —KawMiJa Lectures. 
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Hi. Right to faoM offices 

The right of equal eligibility for public offices was first 
guaranteed in the Charter Act of 1833 and is also embodied in 
section 9 of the Government of India Act, 1919, which runs as 
follows: — “No native of British India nor any subject of His 
Majesty resident therein shall, by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any office under the Crown.*' 

''Still the present distribution of offices between EufOfpeans 
and Indians must be held to be an infraction of this right'* 
(Sastri). This is true in the case of all superior civil service 
ajJpointments but the greatest grievances under this head are in 
the Indian Army Navy and Air Forces where even the most 
loyal and distinguished Indians are not yet given positions of 
trust and responsibility. 

IV. of free expression of opinion 

The executive in India, irresponsible as it is to the people 
of the land, sometimes comes in for criticism in the Indian press 
and on the platform for measures unpopular in nature. The 
law is set in motion and interpreted by the same executive 
whose conduct has been the subject-matter of criticism. 

The grievance of the Indian ^citizen, therefore, relates at 
present not so much to the law as to the legal procedure and the 
interpretation of the law. 

The law of sedition, as it is worded, may not be a bad one 
but the impression is unfortunately gaining ground that it is 
sometimes used at the instance of the executive for the suppres- 
sio% of opinion. 

Freedom of die Iiufian Press 

We should /nseift here a n^te on the freedom of the Indian 
Press. 

Besides its subjection to the law of libel and seditio|i as laid 
^own in the Indian Penal Code* the Press may be searched and 
seditious books and newspapers may be forfeited to the Govern- 
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ment tinder section gg of the Criminal Procedure Codfe, The 
relieving feature is that the aggrieved party may appeal to a 
special bench of three High Court judges. Restrictions of the 
same nature are also to be found in the Post Ofi&ce and the Sea 
Customs Acts. The Press is also subject to the provisions of the 
Princes* Protection Act which is a piece of unpopular legislation. 
Public opinion in India has been demanding for a long time 
that actions relating to the Press be made triable by jury. 

Ij. the past the Press in India was subject to various restrictions 
many of which were highly objectionable. In fact the executive did 
not look ^pon the Indian Press with any favour in its "early days. A 
censorship was established during Wellesley’s time and offences relating^ 
to the Press were made heavily punishable. The censorship was 
abolished in Lord Hastings time but still a number of onerous restric- 
tions remained. Metcalfe did away with most of the restrictions. 

But again in 1887 the Vernacular Press Act, passed during Lord 
Lytton’s regime, greatly curtailed the freedom of the Press. Yet another 
instalment of curtailment came with the passing of the Newspaper 
Incitement Act in 1908. The climax in reactionary legislation was 
reached in 1919 when the Press Act was passed. But popular opinion 
against these restrictions which had practically deprived the Press of 
its freedom became so very strong that the Press Act was repealed in 
1922. The Press Ordinance promulgated in May 1930 re-introduced all 
the odious restrictions of the repealed Press Act and even added to them 
some more. The Ordinance when it lapsed after 6 months was not 
revived. In 1932 drastic restrictions were again imposed on the Indian 
Press through Ordinances and Public Safety Acts. The liberty of 
expression of opinion of the Indian citizen has been largely curtailed 
by the gagging of the Press and the banning of associations and public 
meetings in many parts of the country. 

V. Right to the secrecy of private correspondence 

This right may be legitimately ^restricted if a restrictiou 
becomes necessary for the public good. But the executive 
should not be allowed to intei’cept pr^vafe correspondence on 
any slight pretext. In free countries an interception of a private 
commt^ication would be considered justifiable only when the 
executive had very strong reasons to believe that correspondence, 
highly dangerous to t)%e state, was being carried on. 
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In' India, however, there is an impression in the minds of 
the people that interceptions are made rather freely. It has been 
alleged that the correspondence of highly respectable citizens in 
India has been intercepted and that without sufficiently reason- 
able grounds. 

VI. The right of association and public meeting 

Though the Indian citizen generally enjoys the right of 
association, the ‘law has vested in the executive various powers 
the exercise of which can seriously restrict this right. * The 
Governor-General in Council has been empowered bjr Part II 
« of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908* to declare* an 
association unlawful if, in his opinion, such an association is 
engaged in any unlawful work. This is regarded as an arbitrary 
power because an order of the executive in this matter cannot 
be cliallenged in a court of law. Public opinion demands that 
a court of justice should decide whether a particular association 
is lawful or unlawful in respect of its objects and activities. 

With regard to the right of public meeting, the Seditious 
Meetings Act of 19 ii provides for possible infringements of it 
because in areas where this Act is in operation the executive can 
stop public meetings if they so like. Popular opinion regards 
with disfavour the manner in which assemblies, which the 
authorities consider unlawful, are suppressed in India. The 
misuse of section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code also is 
often referred to as an infraction of the citizen's right of public 
meeting. 

Education and work 

In India neither of these can be demanded by the citizens 
as a matter of right. In the more advanced democratic countries 
primary education is not only compulsory but free as well. In 

♦ Under section 15 of* the Act, the Government in August 1930 
declared the Working Committee of the Congress unlawful. The ban 
against the Working Committee was withdrawn on 25th Jani^ry, 1931. 
The Working Committee was again declared an unlawful association in 
^932 and once again in 1942. But the Indiait National Congress as k 
whole has not been declared unlawful. 
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Germany, for instance, not only instruction was free but all- 
books and other educational accessories were supplied free by 
’the state in the primary and continuation schools. In India the 
part which the state plays in the matter of educating the people 
is still very small. 

As regards employment, the position of the Indian citizen 
is very different from that of the citizen of an advanced state 
in the West. The latter has the right 'Ho the work for which 
he is most fitted or in the alternative the riglit to his main- 
tenance at public expense’*. He wants work. Work must be 
provided *for him. Or if it cannot be so provided he must be 
maintained by the state which can utilise his services in the most . 
profitable way it can. 

THE CONGRESS AND THE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 
OF THE INDIAN CITIZEN 

It may not be out of place here to refer to the Congress 
resolution on the Fundamental Rights and on the national 
economic programme passed at Karachi in March, 1931 - 
Mahatma Gandhi in moving the resolution said, it was “meant 
for those who are not legislators, who are not interested in 
intricate questions of constitution, who will not take an active 
])art in the administration of the country**. Its purpose W’as “to 
indicate to the poor inarticulate Indian the broad features of 
Swaraj^ \ The Congress by this resolution declared to the world 
what it stood for. The resolution indicated the policy that 
would generally be pursued w’hen powder came into Indian 
hands. An equal emphasis on political and economic freedom is 
noteworthy and .significant. In order to put an end to the 
exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include 
economic freedom.* This %esolutior^ Jms special importance 
now because the constituent Assembly will discuss and frame 
India's future coftstitution. 

* Freedom will not be achieved for the mass of men save under 
special gmarantecs. 

, (1) It can never exist in the presence of special privileges, Yhe 

endurance of oppression by Negro slaves was the outcome of their 
wonted subjection to a regime of privilege. 
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Its salient features are : (i) recognition of private property 
— ^private landlordism and private capitalism to continue, (2) the 
state will control the hey industries and will seek to mitigate the 
evils of great inequalities in income by the levy of death duties 
and by an equitable system of land taxes, (3) drastic reduction 
of military expenditure by a reduction of the regular army 
strength. 

By the recognition of private property the Congress has 
dispelled the fe^rs of land-lords and capitalists but has provoked 
an opposition and challenge through the growing powe'r and 
influence of the Socialists and Communists in India. ' 

The Congress programme is thus essentially a reformist one 
— and not revolutionary. By its failure to advocate radical 
changes it has disappointed advanced socialists and other extre- 
mist elements in this country. 

Since the Lucknow session of the Congress in 1936, the 
socialists have been trying to make the Congress adopt a more 
revolutionary socialist programme. 


The Congr^MB Charter of Fremdom 

The articles in the Congress Declaration of Fundamental Rights and 
the national economic programme collectively constitute the Congress- 
man's idea of freedom and the Congress charter of liberty for the 
Indian people. These are reproduced below verbatim. 

Fundamental Rights 

1. (z) Every citizen of India has the right of free expression of 

opinion, the right of free association and combination and the right 

(2) Nor, secondly, can there be liberty where the rights of some 

depend upon the pleasure of others. While I seem to enjoy political 
freedom, the absence of economic freedom may render my" supposed 
political freedom illusory.* My employer and my landlord may interfere 
with my political freedom by threatening me with the loss of my 
livelihood. * • 

(3) And, thirdly, we have to assmne that the incidence of state 
action is Ufibiassed^that the state^ treats all equally. 

Unfortunately >> th^h; q^ssumptic&i cannot always be made. The 
capitalist state is accused of having a bias for the rich and in most 
countries, the people are seeking to minimise that bias in a declaration 
by the state of ^e fundamental rights of citizens. That declaration 
constitutes the guarantee of a minimum mas. But it is important to 
^sist that it is bound to suffer perversion unless men are unceasingb^ 
vigilant about their rights— Laski, A Gramtmr of Politics. 
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to assemble peaceably and without arms, for purposes not opposed to 
law or morality. 

(ii) Every citizen of India shall enjoy freedom of conscience and 
the right freely to profess and practise his religion, subject to public 
order and morality. 

(Hi) The culture, language and scripts of the minorities and of the 
different linguistic areas shall be protected. 

(iv) All citizens of India are equal before the law, irrespective of 
religioQ; caste, creed or sex. 

(v) No #disability attaches to any citizen, by reason of his or her 
religion, caste, creed or sex, in regard to public employment, office of 
prorit or honour and in the exercise of any trade or calling. 

(ri) All citizens have equal rights and duties in regard to wells^ 
roads, schools and places of public resort, maintained out of state or 
local funds or dedicated by private persons for the use of the general 
public. 

(vii) Every citizen has the right and obligation to keep and bear 
arms in accordance with regulations and reservations made in that 
behalf. 

(■uni) No person shall be deprived of his liberty nor shall his. 
dwelling or property be entered, sequestered or confiscated save in 
accordance with law. 

(ix) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions. 

(ac) The franchise shall be on»the basis of universal adult suffrage. 

(xi) The State shall provide for free and compulsory primary 
education. The aim of educational institutions shall be the promotion 
of public spirit and of personal and vocational efficiency, the develop- 
ment of the spirit of Indian nationality and the maintenance of 
international friendliness. In giving instructions in public educational 
institutions care shall be taken not to w'ound the susceptibilities of 
those holding different opinions, 

(xii) The State shall confer titles. 

Every citizen of India is free to move throughout India, to- 
stay and settle in any part thereof, tto acquire property and to follow 
any trade or calling. 

(A?iu) No person shall be punished for any act which was not 
punishabl.% under the law at the time it was committed. 

, (xv) The privacy of correspondence and of postal, tdegraphic, and 
telephonic communications shall not be infringed except in accordance 
with law. 
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(xvi) Every citizen has the right of complaint or petition to com- 
petent authorities or tlie representatives of the people. This right may 
he exercised by individuals or by several persons in common. 

(xi'ii) There shall be no capital punishment. 

Labour’s Rights 

2. The State shall safeguard the interests of industrial workers and 
.shall secure for them, by suitable legislation and in other ways, 
.adequate wages, healthy conditions of work, limited hours of labour, 
suitable machinery for the settlement* of disputes between employers 
•and workmen, and protection against the economic consequences of old 
.age, sickness and unemployment. 

3. No person shall be compelled to labour against his will and 
without due compensation, except when such labour is imposed by law. 

4. Attention shall be paid to the special needs of women w*orkers, 
including care of infants when their mothers are at work, and adequate 
provision shall be made during the maternity period. 

5. Children of tender age shall not be employed in mines and 
.factories. 

6. Workers have the right to form unions to protect their interests. 

Taxation and Expenditure 

7. The system of land tax shall be reformed and an equitable 
adjustment made of the burden, immediately giving relief to the smaller 
peasantry, by a substantial reduction of agricultural rent and revenue 
now paid by them, and in case of uneconomic holdings, totally exempt- 
ing them from rent or revenue, with^ such relief as may be just and 
necessary to holders of estates affected by such exemption or reduction 
in rent; and to the same end, imposing a graded tax on net incomes 
from land above a reasonable minimum. 

Death duties on a graduated scale shall be levied on property 
..above a fixed minimum. 

9. A policy of peace with neighbouring countries will be pursued 
and there shall be drastic reduction of military expenditure so as to 
bring it down to at least one half of the present scale. 

10. Expenditure and salaries in ^ivil departments shall be largely 
reduced. No servant of the State, other than specially employed 
experts and 'the hke, ^ha^ be paid above a certain fixed figure, which 
should not ordinarily exceed Rs. 500 per month. 

11. No duty shall be levied on salt manufactured in India. 

Economic and Social Frogrammo 

12. The State shall protect indigenous cloth; and for this purpose 
;pnrsue the policy of exclusion of foreign cloth and foreign yam from 
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the country and adopt such other measures as may be found necessary. 

13. Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall be totally prohibited. 

14. Currency and exchange shall be regulated in the national 
interest. 

15. The State shall own or control key industries, mineral re- 
sources, railways, shipping and other means of public transport. 

16. Adequate steps shall be taken for the relief of agricultural in- 
debtedness and *the prohibition of usury. 

17. The State shall take steps, directly or through local bodies, to 
impro^ the condition of the people in rural areas by providing healthy 
■amusements, facilities for adult education, the extension _ and improve- 
ment of agriculture, the revival and development of hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving, and other indigenous arts and crafts and the adoption 
•of an effective programme of village sanitation, drinking water supply 
■and medical relief. 

18. The State shall provide for the military training of citizens so 
as to organise a means of national defence, apart from the regular 
military forces. 


Summary 

The Indian citizen still suffers from many disabilities. Ilis personal 
freedom is subject to curtailment by the executive. He cannot freely 
move about nor can he settle nor migrate anywhere he likes. 

He is still excluded from certain offices, civil and militarj' — although 
he w'as declared, quite long ago, eligible for all offices under the Crown 
in India. 

The Indian press enjoys a qualified freedom. There is a feeling in 
the country that freedom of opinion is not tolerated. Private corres- 
pondence is subjected to unwelcome censorship. The rights of associa- 
tion and public meeting are subject to unnecessary restrictions. 

A picture of Indian Swaraj and the position of the Indian citizen 
therein, will be found in the Congress Declaration of Fundamental 
P.ights and its national economic programme# 

Qatations 

1. How far do Jndi^ns enjoy the important rights of citizenship? # 

2 . What are the advantages of a free press ? W^oulcf you impose any 

limitations upon the freedom of the press in India? (C. U. 19^). 
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FAMILY, VILLAGE, CITY, COUNTRY AND THE 
EMPIRE IN RELATION TO CITIZENSHIP 

We have discussed before the nature of citizenship, and the 
rights and duties of the citizen. The citizen, however, may he 
taken as a centre round which several concentric circles n^zy he 
drawn. The smallest of these will be the family. Then comes 
the village or the town or city. The next larger sphere is the 
country. A yet larger one may be the empire. And the largest 
circle is the world. Thus arises the necessity of studying the 
family, the village, the town and the city, the country, the 
empire and the world in relation to citizenship. 

Such a study may be pursued along two different lines. 
First, it may be an examination of the modem citizen’s position 
and an analysis of his rights and duties from local, national and 
universal pointvS of view. Secondly, it may be a historical study 
of the progressive stages in the growth of the civic sense of man 
and of the factors which have contributed to that growth. In 
our brief examination of this question we shall try to combine 
into one the two lines of enquiry. 

Citizenship and the Family 

The importance of the institution of the family both as a 
factor of civilisation and as the training ground for citizenship 
is great. The natural law of the family is the dependence of the 
young on their parents. But in ancient times it was' not the 
father, the mother and the chUditen who alone constituted the 
family. The slaves were also included in the familv. 

* i> o’ 

But it may oe assufhed that what, in later times, developed 
into the individuals subjection to the authority of law, had been 
ancient society his submission to the authority of the head of 
ihe family. So one of the primary lessons of citizenship 
je^pt in the school of the family. 
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Though, in course of time, the strength of family discipline 
gradually diminished, the family has always been, as it still is, 
the framing ground of citizenship. In many respects the family 
is the slate in miniature. It is in the family that the individual 
first learns to conceive of a common good — ^the good of the 
family. He acquires self-control and learns how to subject his 
own individual good to that of the family. This training paves 
the way to becoming a good citizen, because one of the elements 
of godll citizenship is the individuars readiness to sacrifice his 
smaller pnvate good for the greater good of the community. 
“Falnily life”, in the words of August Comte, ''will remain the 
eternal school of social life, as regards both obedience and 
government, which ought, as far as possible, to follow this 
elementary model.” 

Further, the citizen has certain duties to perform as a 
member of the family. For instance, it is the duty of parents, 
as good citizens, to see that their children are healthy, educated 
and of good morals. Again, the material welfare of the com- 
munity depends to a considerable extent on the proper economic 
organisation of the family. The economic organisation of the 
family should be such as encourages self-help, industry, thrift 
and the spirit of service. 

Citizenship and the village or the town 

Outside the family the next larger sphere for the citizen is 
the village or the town. When several families settled down 
to an agricultural life the village grew . The town or the city 
was an after-growth when with the development of arts and 
industries wealth increased and men flocked in large numbers 
to a centre, which was generally ^the seat o^the royal court or 
a place of pilgrimage or an emporium of ^rts an^ industries. 

There is, however, a very intimate relation between the 
village and the town because th^y are not independent of each 
ot&er. While the village supplies the city with the primary 
foodstuffs and with raw materials, the city supplies the village 

6 "* 
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with the products of arts and industries and with those neces- 
saries which the village itself cannot produce. 

^Froin the very intimate etymological connection between 
•'city*' and “civilisation" it will be apparent how important a 
part the city played in the growth of civilisation in the West. 
In India also there has always been a tendency of the civilised 
arts to be localised and culture to be crystallised in the city. 

The residents of a village form into a community* They 
have their common problems. In ancient times the 'Indian 
village was a self-contained w-hole in which every dhe had an 
appointed place. Castes in India developed on the economic 
principle of division of labour. But in modern times there is no 
such precise division of labour on a caste basis though many 
castes still follow their traditional occupations. The villages are 
no longer economically self-contained. 

The rural problems, in modern times, chiefly relate to education, 
health and sanitation, roads, water-supply and medical relief,. These 
problems cannot be fully solved except through combined efforts of the 
state and the people. It is the duty of every citizen living in a village 
to help in the solution of these problems and to be ready to serve on 
rural boards that may be constituted in his own area. 

The problems of the city are almost the same as those of the 
village, (with the addition of the problems of housing, conservancy, 
drainage and town lighting); only in the city they arc more urgent 
and can in no case be left merely to the individual's care. The construc- 
tion and the maintenance of roads, lighting arrangements, water-supply 
and conservancy, for instance, are some of the major tasks of a muni- 
cipality, The citizen should not he indifferent to the administration 
of the city in which he lives. He should feel that he is one of those 
,who are responsible for the health and welfare of the city in which he 
dwells. He should contribute his quota to the fund of ciyic welfare. 
In short, he should cultivate the civic sense. 

CiliEeiiskip and the country 

After coi&idering» the family, the village and the city in 
relation to citizenship we are now led to consider the country 
in relation to citizenship. 

The word “country” is a geographical term. But it is used at ,the 

time in a political sense, when it conveys the same idea as the 

“nation”. When we consider the citizen as a resident of a village 
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or a town and as such interested in its welfare our point of yiew is 
local. But when we reach the conception of the country we are look- 
ing from a national standpoint. It is a larger conception and was 
.arrived at by man after a long time. 

It is only when man can look beyond the local boundaries 
of his village or city or even his province and think of* a larger 
■community of human beings and human interests (i.e,, of the 
country or the nation) that the idea of the country state or the 
natign state is reached. A citizen as a member of the country 
state sbpuld have a broad outlook. He should -learn how to 
reconcile the various local interests among themselves and also 
to subordinate them to the higher interests of the whole country* 
He should learn to love the state of which he is a member 
though he may be only a small part of it. 

Citizenship and the Empire 

The idea of the empire was born at the time when a pow^er- 
ful king or general led a victorious military campaign and 
■established his dominion over the conquered country. Military 
zeal and love of supremacy were perhaps the forces ^vhich 
•qriginally supplied the motive power. Later on economic causes 
also helped to build and destroy empires. 

In ancient India there ^ere extensive empires under Hindu 
and Buddhist emperors. The Greeks under Alexander founded 
a vast empire which extended right up to the Punjab in India. 
‘The great Roman Empire extended over vast territories in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 

In modern times the British Empire has been founded 
mostly as a result of commercial enterprise and capitalist 
adventure. It now covers one-fifth of the globe. But the British 
Empire is different from its ancient prototypes inasmuch as its 
different parts except India and the Cok>niq^ are now auto- 
nomous in character. If Dominion Status be granted to India 
and the colonies the British Empire might then truly become 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. In the ancient .^pires 
only Ae members of the conquering race enjoyed the fuU rights 
of citizenship. An Indian wutdd not only have ,his Indian 
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cttisseriship but .as a citizen of the empire* he should also stand 
on the same footing as the citizens of other parts of the empire. 

The citiasen of the world 

We have discussed above citizenship in relation to the 
family, the village or city, the country and the empire. But 
thiere is a tendency at present towards widening the scope of 
citizenship still further. International relations in all spheres, 
social, political, economic and cultural, are daily becoming 
closer. It is being more and more realised that in modern ‘times 
the problems of mankind cannot be solved individually by 
nations. 

Since the last Great War, there has been an outburst of an 
intense, insurgent and aggressive nationalism in many countries 
in the modern world. The spirit of nationalism is to be 
welcomed, if it seeks, as in India, the liberation of a people 
enslaved by another, since a free nation is much better able than 
one which is not, to contribute to the cause of international 
peace and amity which alone can lead to true human i>rogress. 
But Inhere this nationalism is aggressive and selfish, it is not to 
be encouraged. 

The time has come when a man should look beyond the 
boundaries of his country and should feel himself a citizen of the 

• There is, however, in reality no such thing as a British Empire 
citizenship. There is such a thing as British Empire siibjecthood which 
entitles you to the protection of the King so long as you do not commit 
a crime." But there is nothing more. Some British statesmen are seeking 
to make Empire citizenship more real by forging a greater unity through 
new economic bonds. The Ottawa Agreement has been an attempt in 
tfi^t direction. Imperial ^efence is also a bond of imperial citizenship. 

'The equal claims for equal franchise rights in the Empire outside 
India arises, in my opinion, from a misconception of the nature of 
British citizenship. This misconcepti&n arises not from the fact, but 
from the assumption that all subjects of the King are equal, that in an 
Empire where there is^a common king, there should be a common and 
equal citizenship and that? all differences and distinctions in citizen’s 
rights are wrong in principle. It is, of course, clear that the assumption 
is wrong. There is no cotnnion, equal British citizenship throughout the 
^ Empire, On the contrary, there is every imaginable differe’^ce. The 
common kingship is the binding link— it is not a source from which 
private citizens will derive their rights. They will , derive their rights 
*^si^ly and solely from the authmity of the state in which they. live. — 

: Gm), Stmis quoted by the Rt, Hon, Srinivasa Sastri, 
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world. An international outlook is necessary for the solution 
of the great problems which face civilisation today. It will be 
a mistake to think that an international outlook will be anta- 
gonistic to all national interests and aspirations. Nationalistic 
aims which are opposed to tlie good of humanity as a whole 
should not be cherished. A citizen of the world should look 
at things not only from a local or a national point of view but 
also from the international point of view. 

^The League of Nations which was established to promote 
international progress through international peace, and goodwill 
has failed to realise the international idea. Will the United 
Nations Organisation achieve anything better ? • * 

Summary 

The citizen is the centre round which there are several concentric 
circles. These are the family, the village, the city, the country, the 
empire and the world. From each the citizen derives certain advantages 
ill return for which he has to render certain services. 

In the family, the citizen first learns obedience to authority and 
the sacrifice of his smaller private good to the greater good of the 
-community of which he is a member. These are valuable lessons learnt. 
In the village, the citizen has duties which he must discharge to 
promote the welfare of the village. These relate to village education, 
health, sanitation, roads and communications. 

In the city, the citizen is concerned with a few additional problems 
of city life. These are housing, conservancy, drainage and town light- 
ing. 

As a national citizen, he should have a broader outlook. He has 
to reconcile the various local interests among themselves and to 
subordinate them all to the higher and paramount interests of the 
nation. 

The conception of Empire citizenship is one which is difficult and 
disputed. 

The scope of citizenship h|s broadened to include within it the 
conception of an intematicfnal citizenship such as is sought to be 
created through a Jbeague or Org^isation of ynited Nations. 

Questions 

1. Discuss the influence of the family on citizenship. 

2. Statia your views as to the proper activities of a citizen (a) in a rural 
^ area and (b) in a municipal town. (C. U. 1930) 

3. the functions of the family. (Dacca Univ. 1943) ^ 
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ORGANS OF GOVERNMENT AND SEPARATION 
OF POWERS 

The powers. which the government of a country exercises 
may be classified generally as legislative, executive and judJciaL 
In all modern states these three kinds of powers are placed in 
separate hands. Hence we get the three organs of a modern 
'state : the Legislature, the Executive and the Judiciary, The 
business of the Legislature is mainly to lay down the law, the 
Executive sees that the law is obeyed and the Judiciary decides 
as to how the law should be applied in particular cases. 

A homely illustration given by Sir John Marriott will 
illustrate the position. Let us start with the most familiar figure, 
the policeman. The policeman's business is to execute or 
enforce the law as laid down by the legislature. Consider a 
particular instance in which the policeman is trying to execute 
traffic laws made in the interests of the safety of those who 
use the road. He may, after dusk, find a man riding a bicycle 
without a light. He stops the man and takes down his name 
and address or if he refuses to answer he takes the man to a 
police station. The man will be next brought before the 
magistrate who is the judge in the case. 

Before the Utegistrate the policeman will give liis version 
of facts and the accused may give his and the magistrate will 
decide between them. If he believes the policeman's -story of 
the man’s riding on a cycle without a light after dusk, he will 
punish the,, man with a fine because he has violated the law. 
So when you d6 anything which goes against the interests of 
the community and as such is prohibited by law you are liable 
to be caught by the policeman who is an executive officer whose 
^4uty is to enforce the laws laid down by the legislature. It is 
, for the judge to decide if you have really infringed the law and 
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if he decides against you he passes a sentence of punishment the * 
carrying out of which, again, is entrusted to the executive. 

The business of modern government thus divides itself into 
three parts — legislative, judicial and executive. Corresponding 
to this ‘separation of functions there is a division of powers 
among the three organs of government. 

Separation of Powers 

lU^eory and its advantages 

The theory of separation of powers is associated with Montesquieu's 
famous work, The Spirit of Laws (1748.)* Montesquieu was much 
impressed by what he saw of the government of England. Montesquieu's * 
thesis powerfully influenced the leaders of the French and American 
Revolutions. " 

It may briefly be stated as follows : Concentration of power and 
authority may lead to tyranny. In order to secure the liberty of the 
individual it is necessary that 

(i) the powers, l^glslativej executive jiiu i ludici a l, should b e distrL 
buted different bodies of persons to be separately 

exerHsed by thSm, - • ^ 

(ii) cadi "should be limited to its own sphere, and 

(iii) within that sphere should be independent and supreme. 

The legislature will make laws, the judges will interpret and the 
executive will enforce them. 

The case w^as different in early times when there was no separation 
of powers. The old absolute monarch combined in himself all the three 
powers, legislative, executive and judicial. The king’s word was law. 
The king enforced tliat law and pnni.shed its infringements. The king 
was the sole law giver, the chief executive and the sole judge. tTnder 
such government the individual had no real liberty because his rights 
w'ere at the mercy of the king. 

‘When the legislative and ^ executive powers are united in tho 
sam^‘)>ersons or body, there can be no liberty, because apprehensions 
may arise lest the satne monarch or Senate shoulfl en^t tyrannical lows 
to enforce tliem in a tyrannical manner ..*... Were the power of 
judging joined with the legislature, the life and liberty of the Subject 
would be ^exposed to arbitrary control, for the judge would then he the 
legislator; Were it joined to the executive power, the judge might 
behave with * all the violence of an oppressor.”— -Montesquieur-The 
Spirit of JJms, 
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Not only it is unsafe to give too much power to a single individual 
or department, it is also detrimental to the efficiency of government. 
The main activities of a modern government are best carried on by its 
different organs specially created for the purpose. 

CriticiMn of the Thecnry 

Complete separation of powers, however, is neither possible nor 
desirable. Some degree of separation of power is, no doubt, essential 
to liberty* but in complete separation there is a loss of efficiency. The 
Government is to be viewed as a whole whose organs, though generally 
distinct, must work in unison with one another in order to bf useful 
and effective. ^ 

As a matter of fact in most states the executive has a good^ deal 
of control over legislation while the legislature, on its part, exercises 
some control over the executive. For instance, in Great Britain the 
Cabinet, whose members are the executive heads of departments, largely 
directs the course of legislation, while the check of the legislature over 
the executive in the conduct of the administration is not small. 

Further, though in theory all the departments are equal, they are 
not so in rtality. “In all governments the legislative department is, 
in fact, the most powerful of the three and the judiciary the weakest.** 

In a democracy the real check is public opinion, alert and vigilant, 
and not the mere mechanical checks suggested by Montesquieu. 

Separation of powers in India 

In India, in theory, there is a separation of powers but, in practice, 
there is no separation of powers. Th^ executive retains a large amount 
of law-making power and also considerable judicial power. In India we 
have a concentration of all authority, executive, legislative and judicial, 
in the hands of one single body, the Executive. 

The legislatures of India are in many cases subject to the authority 
of the executive which retains considerable overriding powers. The 
certifying and the vetoing powers of the Indian executive are real and 
tliey are often exercised. 

Further, the executive , can virtua^y punish a person without having 
recourse to the ordinary process of law. Also, judicial powers are 
actually combined wi^i executive jpowers in the §ame person iff India, 
e,g., in the DistAct Officer who is the chief executive officer as well as 
the magistrate in a district. ‘To be fried by a man who is at once the 

^ * Prof. Ivaski approvingly quotes Madison’s remark, ‘the*' accumula- 

tion of all powers ... in the same hands . . . may justly be pronoundted 
the very definition of tyranny.*— 4 Grammar of Politics, p.^ 297. 
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judge and prosecutor is too glaring an injustice-* When the functions 
of a policeman, a magistrate and a judge are all united in the same 
officer it is vain to look for justice — said Sir Richard Garth, a former 
Chief Justice of Bengal* 

There can be no subject which is more urgent or which deserves 
more earnest attention than the improvement of the administration of 
justice in India by the removal of the defects which are inseperable 
from the present system. 

The judge in India should be made independent of the control 
and influence of the executive and the legislatures must also be freed 
from executive dominance and interference to make liberty real for the 
people. 

' The Legislature 

The legislature is the most important organ of the state. ‘In 
general . . . the powers both of executive and judiciary find their limits 
in the declared will of the legislative organ.’ — Laski. Through it the 
will of the state is expressed. The legislature is to make the laws, 
discuss bills for this purpose, to control finances and discuss budgets 
with this object. It also controls the executive in parliamentary 
governments and discusses the policy and administration of the execu- 
tive for this end — in fact, there it virtually chooses the executive which 
holds office as its will. In most states the legislature' has the power 
to impeach the executive and to dismiss the judges for misconduct. 
The legislature is thus not only the law-making organ, it is also ike 
critic and the policy-forming organ. 

Constitution of the Legislature 

The legislatures may he either tinicameral, i.e., composed of one 
house, or bicameral, i.e., composed of two houses. Most modern states 
have two chambers, one called the upper or second chamber or the 
upper house and the other, the lower chamber or the lower house. 
The lower house is always elected and is almost everywhere by far 
the more powerful of the two; it is the final and in some states the 
sole authority in all matters relating to taxtaion and expenditure. The 
upper house may be constituted ^n d. hereditary basis as is largely the 
case in Great Britain and Japan. It may ^so contain members appoint- 
ed for life as in Capada. But in i^ost modem ^states the upper house 
is elected though on a more restricted franchise aud*for a longer term 
than is the case with the lower house. Higher age and other qualifica- 
tions are^also prescribed for the members of the second chamber. 

• Advantages of the Second Cluif»ber>-The second chamber acts as a 
check on hasty, UUconsidered legislation of the lower house. It is often 
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called the chamber of statesmen because its members are more aged^. 
more consiervative and experienced than those of the other house. Ther 
second chamber should not thwart the will of the lower chamber; Us 
functions are those of delay and revision. By sending back measures, 
for reconsideration it allows passions to cool down and dispassionate 
judgment to prevail. 

Disadvantages of the Second Chamber— **If a second chamber is in 
agreement with the first, it is superfluous, and if it is not in agreement 
with it, it is pernicious”, said Abbd Siiycs and the remark still holds, 
true to a considerable extent. Being a representative of conservative 
elements, the second chamber often identifies itself with the interests, 
of the propertied classes and is opposed to all progressive parties and 
liberal measures. Its existence is thus hostile to the interests of demo^ 
‘ cracy and of the working classes. 

Prof. Laski, a strong critic of the bicameral system, points out that 
the argument that a second chamber works as a check upon the rashness 
of a single elected assembly has no validity in fact. He points out that 
legislation in modern times 'does not suddenly, as out of a clear sky, 
find its way to the statute book. Almost any measure that is enacted 
becomes law as the result of a long process of discussion and analysis, 
so^ that the importance of the second chamber as exercising check on 
hasty legislation is greatly lessened by the modern conditions of 
politics. 

In India the history of the second chamber (Council of State) has 
not been such as to encourage lovers of democracy. It has consistently 
ranged itself against democracy and progress. The constitution of the 
proposed federal upper house according to the Act of 1935 will make 
it the stronghold of the forces of reaction and conservatism as 
represented by the princes and landlords. Also, in Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, Assam, the U. P. and Behar, provincial second chambers give 
tlie propertied and conservative interests an undue influence in legis- 
lation. 

\ 

- The Executive 

The executive executes or Puts into effect the will of the state. The 
function of the executive is to govern, to administer and to manage the 
departments. 

CoBsUtBtioii of the EaEOcutivo 

The executive consists of the King {or the President)k> and the 
"^mUiisters together with the whole body of officials engaged in adminis^ 
paiion* Of the higher executive the President is always elected es 
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the 'king is almost always hereditary. The ministers are generally 
appointed by the King (or the President) from the body of elected 
members of the legislature. The lower or the permanent executive 
consists of persons who are appointed by official heads or by a special 
appointing body such as the Public Services Commission. Though, 
administration is its proper function the executive has close relations 
with the legislature and the judiciary and exercises some legislative 
and judicial power. It summons^ prorogues and dissolves the legisla- 
lature; signs or vetoes, as the case may be, measures passed by the 
legislature and promulgates them ; makes law by issuing rules and 
decrees iin the manner laid down in the constitution; and recommends 
or directs the course of legislation in the legislature. It also appoints 
judges, takes the power of granting reprieves or pardons to persons 
convicted by the courts. 

The executive is organised in several departmenis. Over the 
executive as a whole stands the President or the Chief Minister. A 
minister is in charge of each department under whom there is the 
secretary or the permanent head of the department. The chief depart- 
ments are : (1) Defence or War Office in cliarge of the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force; (2) Foreign Office in charge of Foreign Affairs; 
(3) Home Department or Department of the Interior in charge of la^r 
and order, police, prisons, etc.; (4) Finance Department which keeps 
and in a sense controls the nation's purse ; (5) Bducatiou Department ; 
(6) Industries and Labour ; and (7) Communications. Other depart- 
ments are Agriculture, Public Health, Commerce, Transport etc. 

Bureaucracy and Permanent Qvil Service. There arc two types of 
administration, democratic and bureaucratic. Democracy is more 
responsive to the needs and desires of the people and is conducive to 
progress. Imagination and enthusiasm are the key-notes of democracy 
but it often leads to inefficiency, waste and dangerous innovations. 
Bureaucracy, on the other hand, is unimaginative and routine-bound; 
but as it is guided by experience and tradition it is remarkably efficient 
in the conduct of day-to-day administration, min modern democracies 
the executive is organised partly on a democratic and partly on a 
bureaucratic basis. The Presidejit the Ministry represents the demo- 
cratic element, going in and out of office according to the change of 
public opinion. But the , day-to-day administraiiort is l^fi in the hands 
of the permanent civil service which represents the bureaucratic 
clement. The permanent civil service consists of a trained body of 
experts ptMsessing a high degree of knowledge, skill and ability and 
re&ruited mostly by competitive examinations. So great i« the power 
and efficsettcy of the permanent civil service that a democracy Hke 
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Great Britain is often called a masked bureaucracy. In India the in- 
fluence of the permanent civil service is infinitely greater. 

The importance of an efficient and incorruptible permanent civil 
^service cannot be over-^emphasised but it should not be allowed to 
dictate in nmtters of policy. The power of determining the policy of 
the state should be vested in persons elected by and responsible to the 
people. The people must be allowed to say what they want and then 
it should be tlie business of the executive to supply their wants , 
efficiently and cheaply. Therein consists the essence of democratic or j 
responsible government. In India the bureaucracy was considered 
efficient until the outbreak of this war and was in charge of the policy 
of the government as well as of the day-to-day administ^FOtion. The 
absence of a responsible executive has been at the root of the principal 
^vils of bureaucratic government in India, viz., red-tapism, lach of 
sympathy and imagination, short-sightedness, unresponsiveness to the 
people*s needs and desires. The establishment of responsible govern- 
ment will remedy these evils to a great extent. 

The Judiciary 

The function of the judiciary is to find out the laws from various 
sources, to interpret those laws and to apply them to individual cases. 
The judge has to administer justice by punishing offenders in cr,iminal 
cases and adjudicating rights in civil dusputes. He has to hold the 
■scales of justice even not only between man and man but also between 
man and the state. 

It frequently happens that the judge has to interpret laws which 
are not quite explicit and then he is guided by custom, usages, and 
the general principles of justice and morality. The judge becomes, for 
that case at least, a creator of law and so we have judge-made laws 
which together with equity form a considerable part of our jurisprudence. 

Judges should be thoroughly trained in law and should be absolutely 
impartial. To secure the impartiality of the judges, judges should be 
made independent of both the executive and the legislature. This 
independence of the judiciary is secured by an adequate salary and 
permanent tenure and by making them practically irremovable during 
their term of office, liable only t(f be removed or recalled for very 
special refisons. The appointment of judges should be on the basis of 
merit and capacity dnd ^ould xfot be influenced by party, communal 
or political considerations. 

Summary 

If the governmental powers are concentrated in a single authority, 
they may be abused, a tyranny set up and liberty endangered. Hence 
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the need felt for a separation of powers among different organs of 
government each of which would act as a check on the others. 

The organs of government are <1) the Legislature, (2) the Execu- 
tive, and (3) the Judiciary, Of these three, the Legislature is generally 
the strongest and the Judiciary the weakest. 

Questions 

1. Explain the theory of separation of powers. Is a rigid operation. 

desirable ? 

% 

2. Indica^^the advantages of separation of powers and illustrate them 
from Indian conditions. (C. U. 1926) 

3. Write notes on — 

(a) The Executive. 

(b) The Second Chamber. 

(c) The Judiciary, 

4. ‘The strict separation of powers is not only impracticable as a- 
working principle of government, but it is one not to be desired 
in practice.* Comment on this statement. (C. U. 1934) 

5. The business of modern government divides itself into three main 
parts — ^legislative, judicial and executive. Illustrate. (C. U. 1935; 
N. U. 1938) 

6. What are the principal organs of government, and what are their 
respective functions? (C. U. 1937, 1941; Dacca 1942). Is it desir- 
able in the interests of political liberty to have an absolute separa- 
tion of powers? (C. U. 1941) 

7. How are the powers of the modem state distributed? (C. U. 1938) 

8. What principles should regulate the relations of the executive to 
the legislature? Wliat should be the relations of the Judiciary with 
the Executive and the Legislature? (U. P. Board, 1928) 

9. Discuss the reasons for the existence of tjie bicameral system of 
legislature. (C. U. 1941) 

10. “The function of the legislature is not merely tlie making of laws.** 
What other functions does the legislature in a democratic country 
discharge? (C. U,» 1942) 

11. Explain the doctrine of separation of powers. What are its limi-» 
tations? (C. U. 1946) 
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FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 

Before we proceed to classify and enumerate the functions 
of modem governments we should briefly examine the different 
theories regarding them, because people are not unaniinous as 
to what should be the ideal of the state and the pre^per sphere 
o/ government. 

This question is of great practical importance because it 
deals with the activities of the state which in modern times 
embrace almost every aspect of our life. The question ultimately 
resolves itself into : where and how far is the state justified in 
exercising a control over the acts of individuals f It is, there- 
fore, for their own sake that individuals should have a clear 
idea about the proper scope of governmental activities. 

Properly speaking, there are only two theories regarding 
this matter — the individualistic and the socialistic. According 
to the individualistic theory, the sphere of state activity should 
be restricted to the narrowest possible limits and the individual 
should be free to develop in his own way, while the socialist, 
^at the other extreme, holds that the scope of governmental action 
should be enlarged so as to include all those things which, 
directly or even indirectly, concern the welfare, including the 
■economic welfare of society. 

L * The Anarchist Theory 

Before we enter into^ a detaitid discnsBion of the two theories 
mentioned above, we should take note of another view, namely, the 
^anarchist view, ^ though c^trictly speaking, it has no place in a discus- 
■^ion of the functions of the state because to the anarchist the state is 
4in unmitigated evil which should be altogether done away with. 

But the consideration, at this point, of the anarchist theory may be 
^justihed on the ground that the anarchist view is an executive forin of 
individualistic' theory. Individualism and anarchism both cronsider 
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«11 restraint as essentially evil. While individualism admits the neces- 
sity of sofne restraint and, therefore, the necessity of the state, 
anarchism holds that all restraint based on physical force is evil and 
that the state is a wholly unnecessary evil. 

Anai^chism means *no rule*. Anarchism aims at a society in Tvhich 
every individual will be ruled by himself and by associations to which 
he owes purely voluntary allegiance and nobody will be ruled by force 
by any outside authority. The anarchist looks upon govermnent as an 
enemy of liberty. 

argues that government is and has always been canied on in 
the intdl^ts of the privileged few and the state is bas^ essentially 
on the principles of coercion and compulsion which will be unknown 
in an anarchical society. It is only in the unrestricted freedom ^of m 
anarchical society that the full and harmonious development of the > 
individual as well as of society is possible. 

The anarchist arguments which seek to prove that all restraint is 
evil and that the state is an unnecessary evil, are about the same as 
those advanced by individualists. These will be stated and examined 
as we consider the individualistic theory. 

Value of the anarchist theory 

In the meantime, let us point out the value of the anarchist theory 
as stated by Prof. Jethro Brown : 

(a) The anarchist makes a just criticism of the existing conditions 
in society, though the remedies he suggests may not be the real 
remedies. 

(b) The anarchist has very • properly laid emphasis on the indi- 
vidual’s right of self-rule. 

(c) The anarchist challenge has rendered a great service to the 
community by stressing the importance of a critical examination of the 
nature and authority of the state. 

(d) The anarchist believes that most of the activities and duties 
enforced by the state by means of the police and the military could 
have been^ done better if left to the free will* of the individual. 

IL The individuafifttic theoiV or the doctrine of hiissez-faire 

laissez-faire is a French expression wd it mtfans ''let cUone^\ 

I<ike the anarchist, the individualist regards all r^raint 
as an and every extension of the po-wer the stale as so 
much taken away from the domain of indiviilual liberty^ But 
nnitke 'ihe anarchieti he admits that the State ^ a necessity 
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because if it did not exist, the inherent selfishness of man would 
lead him to disregard the rights of others. According to the 
individualist, the power of the state should, however, be 
exercised only to the extent of maintaining peace, order and 
security and no further. 

The individualist is opposed to state measures like factory 
laws, state education, state relief to the poor, the aged, and the 
unemployed. The state '^should be nothing more than a ^ jolfce 
organisation to enforce contracts, keep the peace and.^ punish 
crime ; and when this is done, its functions are exhausted''. 

Arguments in favour of individualism 

(a) “The true end of man is the highest and most har- 
monious development of his powers to a complete and consistent 
whole.*’ An excess of government puts a serious check on such 
development of the individual. Such excess “superinduces 
national uniformity’’ and tends to ^'reduce society to a dead 
lever'. It crushes out originality and weakens individual 
character. 

{b) Individualism rests on scientific grounds, because it is 
in harmony with the theory of evolution. Leaving the field of 
competition open to all it leads to^the survival of the fittest. 

(c) The theory is true because it holds that man universally 
seeks self-interest and is himself the best person to know in 
what his self-interest lies. 

(d) It is contended by the individualist that his theory is 
based on sound economic principles. The policy of non-inter- 
ference with the conduct of industry will lead to • the best 
economic results. If competition is imrestricted, production 
will be oil more economic lines, wages will be kept at a normal 
level and the qtiality of production will impiove. 

(e) Lastly, it is wrong to suppose that the state is omni- 
scient or infallible. It is no better than the individuals who 
compose it and it can never he a better judge of ihe latter^s 

and requirements than the individuals themsdves. 
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Crbidsitt ef tke iadividqaliiHe tfiedhy 

IndividuaUsm as. a creed is dead and there is no society 
today based on pure individualism. 

Tlje theory of individualism is open to criticism bn the 
following grounds : 

(a) It is Wrong on the part of the individualist to assume 
that the state is essentially an evil. History proves that state 
rcgulf^on has helped and not retarded the progress of human 
civilisatii^n. 

• (b) The view of the individualist that the state exists onl}^ 
to restrain is incorrect. With the increasing complexity ■* o^ 
modern civilisation there arises the increasing necessity of state 
regulation and state management. Problems of modern life have 
assumed such proportions that they can hardly be solved except 
by a cental and co-ordinating authority like the state. The 
individualist has erred in exaggerating the evils of state re- 
gulation and in minimising its advantages. 

(c) The individualist has a mistaken notion of liberty 
inasmuch as he thipks that the state is hostile to liberty. 
Government and liberty are not opposed to each other. On the 
other hand, ^'wisely organised and properly directed state action^ 
not only enlarges the moral * physical and intellectual capacities 
of individuals, but increases their liberty of action by renu)ving 
obstacles placed in their way by the strong and self-seeking*^ , 

(d) Further, restraint is not always an evil. The formation 
of character needs discipline and restraint as well as freedom. 
The individualist has wrongly exaggerated the importance of 
the individual at the expense of society. 

(e) And, it is not always even tme to say that each indivi- 
dual knows his own interests better than ^ the state can know 
them. For example, in matters of sanitatioif, education and 
child laboiw, the state understands the interests of an individual 
better than he does himsdf. 

• if) In pte ecxmomic sphere freedom is oft^ 
monopblies and ad "“state ac^on becomes tn the 
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ialefests of society. Witboot tbe aid of the state the poor 
caaxiot enjoy equality of opportunity with the rich. 

(g) The growing complerity of the world and the inter* 
dependence of the nations tend to make state control necessary 
over a larger field. Without state aid in the form of protective 
duties, bounties, subsidies, anti-dumping laws, etc., the in- 
dustries of a nation would not be able to hold for a day against 
ftnreign competition. 

III. The socialist dieory^ 

Directly opposed to the individualistic theory of state 
functions is the socialistic theory which wants a maximum of 
government interference in the affairs of men. 

The theory is based on the principle of service to the community. 
The commnnity and its interests can be best served not by individuals 
each looking after himself but by the state looking after all. Not 
command but service is the prominent characteristic of the state today. 

Arguments in favour of socialism 

' (a) The socialists, unlike the individualists, fully trust the 
etate and look upon it as the d ^osito ry,jifJJiMr 
and, therefore, they \^nt the st^e to promote the .collecti^^^ 
intere^s of the p^ple in as many ways as it can. They consider 
The present distribution of l^bpS^^s'ineqmtaSle and urge that 
there should be a re-distribution on a juster basis. 

^ (h) The socialists argue that socialism is founded on 
f rindples of justice. According to them, the land and the mines 
which are free gifts of nature should be owned in common by 
the people and should npt belong, as at present, to the few. 
The laudilord has no more exclusive right to them than he has 
to air, sunlight/* and t^p blue sky. 

■(c) Socialists also wwt to nationalise the instruments of 
^fttoductum and the public utility services. Factories, sailways, 
'Idcpboaes, wabn’'W0^, etc,. should be O'Wned and vcptlced 
on b^U ol tltt peofde. 
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^In other Toords, the socialist wants to end the present system 
of economic organisation, the system which allows the capitalist 
to enjoy the fruits of the toil of the labourers. The labourer who 
is the r^l producer gets too little whereas by far the largest 
share of the income goes to the capitalist, to the speculator and 
to the middleman- 

(d) The present system helps the rich to grow richer and 
makes the poor poorer, ft has thus led to grave social evils born 
of ineqfihlfties in wealth and opportunity. The masses are con- 
tinuously exploited. The state, as the guardian of the masses 
and the repository of the interests of all, should protect the ' 
majority from the tyranny of the capitalist minority. 

Criticiam of the socialist theory 

The arguments advanced against the socialistic view of the 
functions of the state are chiefly these : 

{a) Socialism destroys the incentive to labour. People 
would not feel inclined to work hard if they are not allowed to 
acquire and accumulate property. Human effort will slacken 
and all progress will be arrested. The principle that underlies 
socialism is that “the able, the industrious, and the provident 
should share with tlje stupid, fhe idle, the improvident w’hatever 
may he obtained as the reward of their energy and virtue*’. 

(р) The socialist also errs in his over-estimation of the 
state's capacity and eflSciency. It would be impossible for the 
.state to discharge efficiently all the different functions which the 
.socialist would like to entrust it with. 

(с) Ftirther, socialism will bring deterioration in individual 
•character because individual Aiterprise will be killed by the 
:state regulating ev^thing. 



. .cpndlusion that we can draw from our survey of 
indivi^|aHstkr and thewes is that is 

t>ut both contain elemetUs of truth. 
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Tbtt outlook 

The outlook has chatiged with a realisation of the com-' 
prehensive duties of a modern government and of the impossi- 
bility of laissez-faire. The controversy is no longer of. practical 
importance because no government is purely individrialistic 
to-day. 

An application of the doctrine oi. laissez-faire would 4>e out 
of the question in any modern state ; likewise, complete socialism 
or communism is not yet the goal in all states. Thi^taruth is 
that “it is impossible to draw the boundary line between legiti- 
mate and illegitimate state interference because it is a line which 
must change with the altered conditions and needs of society’*. 

The state bo longer the mete policenuin 

At a barbarous stage of society the only duty of the state 
was perhaps that of the policeman but with the growth of civili- 
sation the scope of its activity has been enlarged. The state is 
justified in intervening when the purpose of such intervention 
is the furtherance of the common good. 

The idea of the police state has given place to the concep- 
tion of the culture state* 


* The differait lonns of socialism 

There are many forms of socialism, such as State Socialism, Guild 
Socialism and Communism. The two chief forms are — 

(o) State Socialism or Social Democracy. State socialism is evolu- 
tionary socialism and implies peaceful, gradual and ultimate 
coutrol hy the nation of the factors of production, e.g,, land* 
mines, factories, transport, banking with a view to just and 
equal distribution of wealth and income in society. State 
socialists are most active in England. 

(b) Communism. Connnunisim on the other hand, is critical of 
the methods of state socialism and doubtftd of its ultimate 
success.' Communism is an extreme form of socialism and 
beli|yes an the necessity of forcing «a revolution to secure 
the victory dC the workmg classes. The Communist State, 
of which the Soviet Union is the only and an outstfnding 
example, is a classless state of the working people where 
production is common, enjojmient is common, aAid pt<rperty 
is tx>mmdn. The.€ommt#st ideal is from each ae^ding 
, to his h? each Mceordihg to Ms needs* 

Countries other than tJmon, with the exc;^|;fHcm of 

have not adopted loclalist so far. let 
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EailenMoii rapid advaiice cd SocUHna 

As a matter of fact, all modem states at present undertake . 
work which, from a strictly individualistic point of view, would 
be outside their proper sphere. For instance, the British Old 
Age Pensions Act, Employers* Liability and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, Acts relating to housing, health and factory 
conditionS(^ll testify to the advance of socialism in Great Britain. 
Socialistic legislation ,is also to be met with abundantly in 
FraQce^nd in pre-war Germany. In India also opr labour 
legislaticw is distinctly socialistic. Also, railways, posts, tele- 
graphs and telephones which are owned and managed by the 
state in India are instances of socialistic state enterprise. As 
regards public utility sciences, many of them are now owned and 
managed by municipal corporations. 

The individualist uas right in so far as he emphasi.sed the 
importance of individuality but the best way to help the develop- 
ment of individuality ui a highly complex society such as ours 
would be not to leave the individuals alone because in that 
case the more powerful few would crush the weaker many. 

Further, there are certain kinds of work which cannot be 
done or at least cannot be done well by private enterprise. Here 
also the state should step iu. 

Social and cultural u elfarS of the citizens is becoming ever- 
increasingly a concern as much of the state as of the citizens 
themselves. The state, which should be nothing more than a 
policeman according to the old individualistic view, considers 
itself to-day more and more a pro'tncier of citizens* welfare as 
well as a guardian of their interests, Tl^p state to-day should 
look after’ the moral, economic and political well-being of the 

and State initiative in economics have become more usual and familiar 
in many countries to^ay. ‘These thin^ are sometimes termed, some- 
what indefinitely, ^'StaU Capitalism*', They iK>mt to the i^adnal deve- 
lopment of elmnents of organised economic life within capitalist society 
and most societies believe they mark a preliminary stage to actual 
s^^ckHssn.’ • , 

The infinence of the communist ideal is spreading mw; mid 

Asm and besides Russia, is most active now in Onna, Oehm 
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citii^ns. Social, economic ond poiiiical reforms, cure, therefore, 
weU within, the scope of a modem stute. 

Cifawiificatioii of Fmctkms of C^vmmieiil 

We have discussed before the difiereiit th^ries a| 50 ut the 
functions of state. We shall now classify and enumerate theinJ 
The functions of government have been divided mainly into two 
classes. First, there are those which must be discharged if the 
state is to exist at all. These are called fundamental or essential 
functions, Woodrow Wilson has called them constityi^t func’ 
Hons, And, secondly, there are those functions which are 
known as non-essential or ministrant functions. 

The cofistitoent or essential functions 

These comprise (i) the preservation of external security 
and (2) the maintenance of domestic peace and order. These 
are the original and primary functions of the state. Every state 
must discharge them in order to justify its existence. 

Pr ei c rra tion of exteroal Mcurity 

External security means security from external danger either 
of a military invasion or of encroachment upon international 
rights. The state should, therefore, be in a fit condition to 
defend itself .against foreign attacks. For this purpose it main* 
tains a standing army, a navy and an air force and can call upon 
its citizens to take up arms and to fight in defence of the state. 
In times of peace too, the state has to deal with foreign powers 
and look after its international interests. 

External security is maintained not merely by a powerful 
army, navy or air force. It q}so depends, and that in an 
impprtant manner, on a wise public policy at home and abroad, 

MafaiNwMmc^of peace and order 

Every government should aim at securing peace and order 
within the country. There can be no progress of %ny kind 
thei^ is p^ce and order in the country. It iS| tWefofe^ 
ai fiuch the duty of the govamnmnt to make adequate arrange* 
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ments for tlie maintenance of peace and order aa it is the dntsr 
of citizens to co-operate with the government in such work. 

The state in the capitalist order has to make provision for 
the protection of life and property. In order to prevent, detect 
and punish crimes it has to keep a police organisation and to 
maintain courts, criminal and civil. 

Tbe non-essential or ministrant functions 

ministrant functions are not indispensable to the state, 
yet tnelie functions are undertaken by the Socialist state on 
grounds of utility t.e., promotion of the moral and material 
welfare of the people. 

Such functions are assumed by the state because it is felt 
that if left to private individuals they would either be not done 
at all or not done so well. 

The non-essential or the ministrant functions of the state 
have varied from one state to another according to the varying 
needs of different countries. The most important among the 
nou’-essential functions of a modem state are placed under the 
following heads: 

1. RflfulatioB Cf kidualry and Trade 

The state has to look afjer the coinage of money, standards 
of weights and measures, and trade licences. It has to deal with 
the tariff question which arises in connection with the duties on 
the exi>ort and import of goods. It has also to regulate the 
conditions of work in factories. The enormous increase in 
labour and factory legislation in all modem states testifies to the 
importance wrhich this matter has assumed in recent years. 

2, MninMinBcn of PoUic Vliltty Services 

There has been a growing tendency^ everywhere towards 
bringii^ the public utility services more and hiore und€^ state 
control. Not only, the postal and telegraph systems, but rail- 
ways, tfamways, and tel^^hcmes are considered proper objects of 
htate control. The control of the supply of mter, gas and 
electricity is being gradually /wrested from private hands. 
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,3^ Pttlb& Suction maaii Madieal lUtief 

: It^is increasingly becoming the duty of the state to look 
after the health of its members. .Health and Sanita:tion engage 
the attention of all modem states. Ho^itals and dispensaries 
are maintained to give medical relief to citizens. The modem 
state looks after medical instruction and supports medical 
research institutes and insures the health of the nation. 

4. ' Educatioii 

The state has to look not only after the material A\jJPl)eing 
of its members but also after their moral and intellectual welfare. 
•The state, to-day, has, to provide for the education of all its 
members. 

5. Care of the poor, the asrad and die infinn 

Since the state is responsible for the good of society as a 
whole, it is the duty of the State to make due provision for the 
poor, the aged and the infirm. The problem of poverty is to 
be solved largely by the state. As long as poverty lasts it will 
be the duty of the state to see that the poor do not perish merely 
because of their poverty. The state has further to look after the 
aged and those who are physically unfit to support themselves 
by work. In some of the modern states old age pensions, family 
allowances and unemployment benefit are given. 

Summary’ 

The two theories regarding the functions of government are ; 

(1) the individnalist, which wants the minimum state interference 
and which would have the state only as the policeman and 
in no other i^le, and^ 

(3) the socialist, which,^ on the. ^her hand, wants the maximum 
of govenunent control because the state is the depository 

* of the supreme good of the people. • 

® • 

The state, in these days, must act as the guardian and tlic pro- 
tector of the ipasses who suffer in the individualist regime. It must 
also seek to promote the welfare of the people in as many wtvs as tt 
can. Social, political, and economic Tefonits are, tlierefore, well within 
the scope of government to-day. 
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The foncdons of government have been classified into (1) consti* 
tnent or essential, pre&ervaiion of external security and tnainten- 
ance of domestic peace and order, and (2) non-essential or ministrant, 
regulation of industry, health, education, poor relief and public 
utility services. 


Qtteatioiia 

1. Enunciate some of the functions of a modem government. (C. U.^ 
1928) 

2. Wnte short notes on : — 

it) individualistic or laissez-faire theory, (ii) the socialistic 

theor^ (iii) the anarchist theory. 

3. Describe the functions of the state. *It is considered to be the duty 
of the vState to concern itself with the well-being of the entire body ’ 
of its citizens in everj' sphere of their activity.* Is this view sound ? 
(C. U. 1938, 1940) 

4. Distinguish between the essential and optional functions of the 
state. Enumerate some of the functions undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, pointing out whether they are essential or optional. 
(Dacca Univ, 1942) 

5. Classify and enumerate the functions undertaken by a modern 
state. (Dacca 1943) 

6. *Not command but service is the prominent characteristic of the 
State.* Discuss in the light of this statement the functions of the 
State. (C. U. 1944) 



CHAPTER XIV 


FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 

Aristotle’s classification 

Governments are classified by Aristotle according to the* 
number of persons who exercise the supreme power wj^in the- 
state, and the ends they serve. If the supreme poweris vested 
in. one single i>erson it is a monarchy, if power is vested in a: 
few it is an aristocracy and if it is vested in the many it is- 
a polity. 

When this power was used selfishly, the monarchy was. 
perverted into a tyranny, aristocracy into oligarchy and polity 
degenerated into moh-rule or democracy. The perverted forms 
were, thus according to Aristotle, tyranny, oligarchy and 
democracy. 

Aristotle considered [Monarchy, Aristocracy and Democracy (Ochlo- 
cracy) the three standard forms of government. The first he defined as- 
the rale of the One, the second as the rale of tlie Few, the third as the 
rule of the Many, Against these standard and, so to say, healthful 
forms which ruled in the interests of the community he set their dege- 
nerate types which ruled in the interests of the ruling class only — 
namely Tyranny, Oligarchy and Anarchy. Tyranny he conceived to be 
the degenerate shape of Monarchy, Oligarchy as the degenerate shape 
of Aristocracy, and Anarchy (or mob-rule) the degenerate shape of 
Democracy. — Woodrow Wilson, 


Governments were usually classified till recently as either autocratic 
or ^mocratic. 

When power was ^vested in a single rule or head who controlled, 
directed and maifhged th« state it was known as* an autocracy. Auto- 
cracy, in the old ^nse, is getting rare with the advance of democracy. 
The only moi^iem instance of autocracy is perhaps fumisljfsd by an 
cuiental despotism such as we had in A^hanistan. 

‘When, on the other hettd, po#er in state is vested in tfie 
p^^le who nitimately direct, control and manage the state, whatever 
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may be the form, it ia a democracy. The Asherican Republic and the 
British monarchy are mstances of democratic governments for, in both,, 
the government is by the people. Democracy to-day means popular 
government and not the mob-rule o£ Aristotle. 

Am- Monarchy 

When the supreme governing authority is in the hands of a 
singlc^person the government is a monarchy. The office of the 
monarch is a hereditary one, though some of the ancient kings, 

^ Sinkings of Rome, were elected. A king may be elected 
even in modem times. Nadir Khan, the late king of Afghani- 
stan, was an elected king. But the king's hereditary right, to 
the throne is one of the most important characteristics of a 
monarchy. Indeed, but for this characteristic, hardly any line 
of demarcation could be drawn between the Presidents of 
republics and sohie of the modern monarchs. 

Monarchies have been divided into (a) absolute, arbitrary 
or despotic monarchies and (b) constitutional, parliamentary or 
limited monarchies. 

Monarchy s Absolut# and Limited 

(a) Abaolnto Monarchy 

In an absolute monarchy df autocracy the will of the monarch 
ultimately prevails in all matters of government. His powers are 
limited by no will except his own. The typical absolute monarch w'as. 
Louis XIV of France whose famous boast L' dtat, c*cst moi {1 am the 
state) forcefully described the position of an absolute monarch. 

monarchy, however, is a thing of the past so far as at least 
the states of the civilised world arc concertied. Its last vestige dis- 
appeared with the passing away of the Czar^f .Russia, the Kaiser of 
Germany and the Sultan of Turkey. 

There have been many benevolent autocrats, for instance, Asoka,. 
Akbar, Peter the Great, who have conferred grcat»benefits on the people. 
But a good monarch may fwt leave his throHe to a good son, A good 
monarch is, on the other hand, often succeeded by a bad and inefficient 
one. 

* Even benevolent autocracy is obfectionable because U destroys free- 
dom and initiative and degrades the dusracter of the people. 
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. {b) Limitod Monwrchy or Coaotikitttoiiol Mouarckar 

It is one in which the powers of the monarchs are limited 
by the ultimate, political control of the people or by the laws 
of the constitution of the state,. Sometimes these constitutions 
have been promulgated by the ruler himself by a voluntary 
surrender of his powers and privileges. Sometimes they have 
been forced upon him by successful revolutions. The British 
King is a constitutional monarch who reigns but does not govern. 

Monarchy, as a form of government, stands on the d^nsive 
and has been replaced in most countries to-day by eiths^if demo- 
jcracy or dictatorship. 

B. Aristocracy 

When supreme authority is vested in a sfnall group of 
persons the form of government is said to be aristocratic. 
Aristocracy is government by the few. in Greek, 7 ncan$ 

the best and kratos means power. So the ancient Greeks con- 
ceived Aristocracy to be an excellent form of government since 
it was the goveoiment by the best and the w'isest wdio were 
naturally few in the state. Carlyle also said that it is the ever- 
lasting privilege of the foolish to be government by the wise. It 
is, however, difficult to ensure that those in po\ver will always 
be good and wise. 

Aristocracy degenerates into oligarchy when the fe^v in 
whom power is vested use that power in furthering thdr own 
selfish interests. 

Aristocracy may be based on virtue, wealth, birth or 
military organisation. 

*The difiicnlties of aristocracy are ^a) the impossibility of obtaining 
a wfee and jnst principle for the selection of the rulers and {b) the 
imp^sibility of maintaining adequate safeguards to^ ensure that the feiey 
will rule in the interests o# all and not for their selfish advantage.’ 

C* DeiaoemOT 

o 

Demos, in Greek, taeans the people. Democfacy would, 
therefore, mean government by the pec^le. Abraham Lincoln 
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defined Democracy as '^government of the people, by the 
people, for the people'*. 

In the ancient Greek states fkere were slaves who had no. 
political rights. So democracy of the Greeks meant government 
by the many rather than by all. The modern conception of 
democracy is of government in which everyone has a share'*. 
This definitioHj however, applies only to the democratic ideal' 
and not to democracy as we actually find it in most states. The 
basis democracy is political equality. 

There are still many governments which are known as. 
democratic but under which not all the people enjoy -full political 
rights. Probably there has never been a real democracy any- 
uiiere in the world. Participation by citizens in their govern- 
ment has been limited by age, sex, property and education. 
The tendency in all politicalh^ advanced countries, however, is. 
towards political equality and universal adult suffrage (the 
right of vote for all adult persons). Under a fully democratic 
government everyone should have the right to vote, to sit in 
the legislature and to hold office. 

Democracy may be (a) pure or direct, and (b) representative 
or indirect. 

(a) Piira or Direct Domocracy’ 

Where the will of the state is expressed or formulated' 
directly in a mass meeting of the entire people living in the state, 
democracy is said to exist in a pure form. Pure democracy is to 
be foimd in some of the smaller Cantons of Switzerland where 
the people assemble together to i>ass lav^»v^nction taxes, grant 
moneys and elect officers of |he state. The best known of the 
pure democracies was ancient Athens where the citizens parti- 
cii>ated in the assembly and in the courtsi in which most 
of them held public office 'at frequent ^intervals. Direct demo^' 
cracy was possible in the dty states of ancient Greece because 
tho^ slates urere small and, further, because Greek ^ntizens- 
were free to devote as much of their time as they ilfced to 
politics while their slaves did the menial work. 
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(b) Mlract or Rep rrwmtoti ve DMoeney 

Pure democracy is impossible in the large states of to-day 
since the large masses of i>eople composing them cannot meet 
^hveniently and are not able or competent to deal with the 
complicated business of a modem government. 

In all modem states we have indirect or representative 
democracy. Since it is impossible for the entire people to be 
present together and to have a direct share in the work of 
government they choose representatives for the purpos^^^Vhen 
the representatives meet for the transaction of government 
hilaira the entire body of people is presumed to be present by 
proxy. In a representative democracy the supreme authority is 
regarded as being vested in the people although it is actually 
exercised on their behalf by their representatives. 

R^iunesttntetm government is the best form of government 

It. is generally admitted to-day that representative government is 
nnder modem conditions the best form of government. Pure democracy 
is impossible in any modem state in view of its large area and popula- 
tion, while aristocracy and monarchy are incapable of achieving the 
best ends of the state. As Mill contended, the criteria o/ good govern- 
^nenl are two, viz., first, how far it preserves the amount of good 
already present in society and, secondly, how far it enhances its future 
good. In his view, representative go^mment eminently fulfils both 
the conditions. 

^Miodern thinkers like Bryce and l^aski also acknowledge the 
superiority of representative democracy over all other forms of goverii- 
Ttient. Bryce thinks that it heightens the moral of men by the respon- 
sibility it thrusts np<m them. I^aski says the same thing : ”It increases 
initiative hy widening thfi^sense of responsibility,*' In short, represen- 
tative government improves the quality of men by rousing iti them a 

political consciousness. To Quote I^eski again there is no 

other' system which has the same merit of meeting, as an institutional 
scheme, the tbeor^ical«end that the state must sewe.** {An Introdnc^ 
Um to PoUiUs). * 

It mn^ be noted^ however^ that the essential virtue erf representa- 
tive government rests upon its being truly representative. It may have 
the appearances of a^ representative government as in a comity tike 
British InOia^ but without an adequate Basis eg franchise and wUhout 
^^fpvision for the refresmUdion Of nUnorHies true representative 
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:;govcmmcnt cannot be said to exist. In British Ipndia vote or the 
iranchise which has been extended under the new constitution does 
not yet exceed 14 per cent of the total population. Mill thought that 
-nothing but a false show of democracy is possible without the represen- 
tation of minorities. But over-emphasis on minority representation in 
India has led to the supersession of national interests by commanal 
interests^ 

Further, in a true representative government there is no place for 
men who are not elected representatives , of the people. The presence 
•of nominated merpbers in the Indian Legislature hinders the growth 
of repre^^tative government in India. 

Modem Cioweificaiion of States — mors Recent forma of GooSffi<- 
sfisnt 

The above-mentioned classification is of little value at the 
present day because it does not help us to understand the real 
character of modem governments. According to it, England is 
a monarchy but so were Russia and Turkey before the last War. 
But what a great difference between them I The British govern- 
ment is democratic in reality though it is monarchical in form. 
The power in Britain lies, only in name, with the King, but, 
in reality, it lies with the people. The name, therefore, may 
not signify much. 

In view of the great changes now taking place, interest in 
the traditional classification is»to-day chiefly of historical value. 

D. Didatorahip 

Itie tendency to emphasise efficiency in government has 
resulted in a number of dictatorships. The dictator^ip may 
retain the form of representative government, but the effective 
control and direction of policy lies in the ll&nils of one man, the 
:dictator, with a few trusted a^sers. The dictator comes into 
power either by a coup or by election. 

Post-war conditions in Europe favoured^ th^ estabU^ment 
of a dictator^ip in Italy, that of Mussolini, and also a dictatm:- 
■ship* in Germany, that of Hitler. 

t>ictatorsHp$ are marked by vt|(our. efiiciency, 
action but, being based on force, exalt force and, sooner or latier^ lead 
to wars, A monarchy and a republic may equally be brou^tt mdir die 
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m^^^iaent of go^^m^n i n ^ has also been due to 

^samsagass aiid selfish pa y ^ ^ h^,e ol re^n- 

^ inabaity of the average atiaen to taite nis 

flibnity in the government. _ ^ 

Pictatorsh^ differs “d^s bom a tyrant by the differeneea 

hereditary ruler, ^e ^ ^ despotic as a tyrant but 

ia his purposes “^‘^Di^torshiJ differs from democracjj in that 

TL of >!» »“»•“* "fo “ 

not on ccmaent. dictator* 

■ Both economic stress Md i^ncy in war and economic 

ship because of its vastly superior efficiency 

organisation. 

1 Cabmal awl iWlential Forms of Govermneiil 

-r “ ; n'X’ 

from the titles of (a) . Tinited States of America, 

T*;‘ '^UT ™d. «. u.e b», 

the legislature of a country. 

(») Calriiiat Gofvmmmwrt 

The cabinet form of government « a BriJaii 

« .t the legislature. Cabinet government m Bn^n 
“ ZZi o! admimsmtioo is vMttd iP <•) « 

means “C Parliament, (3) chosen 

ministry which is (2) ^ parties dominant, 

from among 1 a direct arid collective 

(4) rf Snoops, mi hoUiPP •«» 

^ . ™i»i.p iP HOP., PT. 

ta otto wotfc to Its Ctmfidopce. 

/w~> of pfcio" I'*- “* ‘2'" 

-i«Bler).. ^ by lovera of freedom and de^ 
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In Britain the cabinet is the real executive. The king is 
the nominal head. It is the cabinet which carries on the^ 
government in the king’s name. 

Only the ministers having the more important portfolios in 
their charge go to form the cabinet. The ministers being, at 
the same time, members of the legislature, and heads of the 
administrative departments, the legislative and executive func> 
tions are, to a -large extent, combined. The cabinet not only 
conducts the administration but also directs the course of 
legislation. Cabinet government is the most successful as also 
the most efficient form of democratic government,. - Harmony * 
between the executive and the legislature and effective minis* 
terial responsibility are its chief virtues. On the other hand, it 
concentrates too much power in the hands of a few party 
leaders who form the cabinet and reduces parliament to 
impotence. 

Cabinet government is also known as responsible govern^ 
meni to emphasise the responsibility of the executive to" the 
legislature by whom it is controlled. 

It is also known as parliamentary government to emphasise 
the control and influence of Parliament, the Legislature, in the 
government of the land. Frofh England this system has spread 
to the greater part of the civilised world. 

The British cabinet government has been Avholly copied 
in the British Dominions where the relations between the 
executives and the legislatures are very much similar to those 
obtaining in England. 

In Germany, Italy, Spain and France^the parliamentary 
system has failed giving rise to 'dictatorships’. 

Responsible gonfernmeni ( or parliamentary government) 
has been introduced in India by the new Reforms although it 
is much rmalified by the reservations and safeguards. Under 
the I^on^ord Reforms responsible government or ^nistetiat 
responsibility to the legislature existed partiaUy in India. 
Only in the provinces and ^that merely in relation to the trans^ 

8 
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femd subjects, responsibility of the ministers to the legislatures 
for their administration was enjoyed and secured. There was 
no responsible government at the centre, nor in the provinces 
jor the administration of reserved subjects. 

(b) Prttndential Govmaieiit 

In contrast with the British system of cabinet government 
we have the American system of government known as presi- 
dential government. 

The presidential form of government is government by a 
single executive, the President of the Republic. 

It has two fundamental features which distinguish it from 
the cabinet government. One of these features is the freedom 
of the President from control by the American legislature, the 
Congress (i.e., the executive is not under the control of the 
legislature, as under the British system). Hence the government 
is known as the presidential type of government. The other 
feature is the freedom of the Congress from the control of the 
executive. Hence the government is also sometimes described 
as ^congressional government*. 

In the American system* of government there is thus a 
complete separation of powers a^d functions. 

The President is not a member of the legislature and, unlike 
the British Cabinet, is independent of it. The ministers who 
administer the State departments are appointed by the President 
and are his subordinates. They are neither members of the 
legislature, nor subject to it. The executive head, e.g., the 
President of the^CJnited States of America, is elected to his 
office directly by the ^mericaa citizens to whom alone he Js 
sujiposed to be responsible. He is politically irresponsible to 
the legislatum, Mtl^pugh he may be inlpeached for certain 
■crimes and, if convicted, removed from office. 

* The American judiciary is independent of both the executive and 
' ^ the legislature, as these latter also are, within their own spheres, 
r iitdenendent: Their respective powers are derived from tiie American 
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2. Unitary and Federal Govemmenl 

Where the principle of classification is ike concentrcUion or 
distribution of power, governments are classified into (a-) unitary 
and (6) federal. 

(a) Unitary Govamment 

I 

A government is called unitary when all governmental 
powers *'are concentrated in one supreme organ or organs 
located at one common centre** . Unitary government implies 
single government and centralised government. 

When the area is large and therefore difficult to govern 
from a single centre there may be local governments in local 
areas but all such governments derive their authority from the 
central government. The local governments are the mere 
•creations of the central government and enjoy powers delegated 
to them by the central government. The British Government is 
a unitary government, and the whole of Great Britain is 
governed from the seat of the government at Westminster in 
London. Other instances are France, Italy and Japan. 

(b) Federal Government 

Federal government, as distinguished from unitary govern- 
ment, is a system in tvhich sphere of government is divided 
by the constitution which also distributes the powers and 
functions between a government at the centre and the govern- 
ments of the units which compose the federation. 

Unlike a unitary government in a federal constitution both 
the government at the centre and the governments of the units 
derive their authority from the constiiutionHi^ 

Conspicuous examples of^ federation are the U. S. A. 
Switzerland, Canada and Australia. 

Federal government is dual governmerU distinguished 
from unitary government. The citizen of New York is subject 
to the government of the state of New York in ‘state* affairs. 
He is also Subject to the government of the U. S. in 'federal* 
affmrs. Also^ federal government implies local setUg&vernment 
us opposed to centralised government. 
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The Federal system of government is not, as is often erro- 
neously supposed, the central government alone. It is a system 
composed of both the central and local governments. 

The local governments in this system are independent of 
the central or federal government. The respective powers of 
the federal government and the local governments are strictly 
defined by the constitution and separated so that no one can 
encroach on the domain of others. 

By this division each government is made independent and 
supreme within its own jurisdiction.- 

We may sum np here three important characteristics of Federation. 
They are : — (/) The supremacy of the constitution. (2) Division of 
powers between the federal {or central) and provincial, state or iocal 
governments. (3) The existence of a judiciary to decide disputes regard^ 
ing jurisdiction in the Federation and the interpretation of the consti- 
tution. 

Advantages and disadvantages ^ Federation 

(1) *Xhe chief advantage of federation is that union gives strength; 
it also gives dignity. The loss of independence by small states is amply 
compensated by the fuller life and vigour which membership of a more 
powerful and richer state gives.’ {Gilchrist). (2) It also strikes a 
balance between the centrifugal and centripetal forces in a country. It 
secures, that is to say, unity in diversity. The autonomy of the statess- 
is harmoniously combined with a centralised form of government. 

Disadvantages : (!) Weakness arising from a double system of 

government, (2) Weakness from the fear of secession. 

The distribution, of powers in a Federation: two types 

The distribution of powers between the central government and the 
governments of the units is not uniform nor can such a distribution be 
final and complete4^<<* 

GeneraUy the central government is entrusted with functions of 
conpnon interest to all the^ member states, e.g., defence, railways, posts, 
telegraphs, etc., and also with functions about which it is desirable to 
have .a ttnifonhity *m sill the component states, e.g., currency and 
coinage. The governments of the units have generally the functions 
of local admlnistratimi independent of the centre. 

Thm pemofu in Canada and ika V* S. A. 

" Is a federal government a list has to be made showing the division 
>f£ these fttnetions between the federation and the units-^eadi working 
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in its specified jurisdiction. But this list can never be complete and * 
certain functions may be omitted. 

The residue of that which is left unspecified may be taken by the 
federal government, as in Canada, or it may be taken by the local 
.government, ns in tlie U. S. A. 

7Aa proceaa of fedemiiatt th the £/. S» A. 

The process of federation began from the bottom in the U. S. A. 
where federation has been an act of union on the part of the states 
which desired union but not unity and which at the time of federation 
reserved to themselves all powers not expressly surrendered to the 
federation including the residuary powers; the process of federation in 
Canada, on the other hand, began from the top and has come largely 
through a decentralisation of the central government and the creation 
-of autonomous units which have ultimately federated into the^ Dominion 
of Canada. The result has been that the federal government in Canada 
is stronger than that in the U. S. A. having the residuary powers and 
also a sort of \'eto over the Canadian provinces. The Indian federation, 
in this respect, will be based largely on the Canadian model. 

The distinguishing marks af the federal systems are : 

“(i) the existence of a number of political communities 
( states, provinces or territories) possessing of right 
their own constitutions and forms of government, 
supreme within their own jurisdiction, and 
(2) a commo?i constitution and government for the direct 
administration of ^matters of common concern to 
alV' 

The U. S. A. and the progress of the federal idea 

The most conspicuous example of federal government is the 
government of the United States of America. The seat of the 
central or the federal government is W?\^hington. But the 
4S states which have formed themselves into the United States 
of America for purposes of common ‘interest (e.g., defence, 
currency, foreign trgde, etc.) have also their, own state capitals 
and their 'state* or local governments i.lhich exercise powers 
not surrendered to the federal government. 

. During the last fifty years there has been a vast extensiem of 
the federal principle. Besides the comparatively old federations 
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of the U. S. A. and Switzerland, Canada, Australia, most re- 
publics in Central and South America and republican Germany 
have set up federal governments. 

In India also the new constitution provides for a federal 
Government in the place of the present unitary and centralised 
government. 

'Just as in the middle ages, the tendency 7vas to7vards 
feudalism, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries towards abso- 
lutism, so at the present time the movement seems to be towards 
federalism/ Sidgwick wrote in an almost prophetic vein — (that 
partly from the democratic tendencies of the age, partly from 
the tendency of integration seen through history, the extension 
of federalism seems the most probable of the political prophecies 
relating lo the future forms of government/ Laski also says 
'Society to he adequate must be federal in nature*. 

The constitutional difficulties of a Federation 

The special difficulties of a federation are chiefly (a) about the 
amendment of the constitution which, in a federation, often is a com- 
plicated and an elaborate procedure and (&) the arbitration of disputes 
in the federation. 

An essential part of a modern federation is a federal court to decide 
disputes regarding jurisdiction in the federation and to interpret the 
constitution. 

The Indian Federation 

In India a federal system, composed of the Indian states 
and the British Indian i^rovinces, has been suggested as the only 
possible solution, under the present conditions, of the problems 
of government in India because of the following reasons : 

(1) Federatiofi^is the only means of uniting the Indian 
princes and the British Indian iStovinc^s into one nation under 
one national government without extinguishing their separate 
administrationf, legislatures and local patriotism. The princes 
desire union without unity with British India. 

( 2 ) A vast country like India can be properly < developed 
and efficiently administered in accordance with modern ideas 
only by a federal system of government. 
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(3) A federal government for India is the Britisher’s con-* 
dition precedent to the establishment of responsible government 
in India. 

(4) Federal government implies self-government or auto- 
nomy for the units. Provincial autonomy or self-government 
will generally secure better administration of local affairs. Self- 
government will stimulate the interest of the people in the 
management of their own affairs and will also be an education 
for the citizen.. 

Tlie success of federal government depends on the member 
states being as far as possible equal in status and rights — equal 
wealth, population, education, and social and political status** 
The members of the Indian federation are very much unlike 
and dissimilar in these respects. Two consequences might 
folloAv from this. It might end in the domination of the pro- 
gressive and the powerful British Indian provinces over the 
rc§t of India or the backward Indian states might act as a drag 
and might hinder our social, economic, and political progress. 

The advantages of a federation cannot however be ignored. 
It would enable India to achieve political unity. 

Unitary and Federal Governments compared 

Unitary government is comparatively simple and easy to operate. 
It engenders a strong national filing and establishes a uniform system 
of law and administration over the whole country. But it is unsuitable 
to big states l>ecause of the difficulties of governing from a distant 
centre. It is also inapplicable to countries where side by side with 
national feeling there are strong local patriotisms as also where Ave 
have a number of states desiring union but not unity. It restricts 
local initiative and local self-government. 

The merits of the federal system of ^vemmeiit have been 
enumerated in the discussion of jhe question of the Indian Federation. 

barge areas can be efficiently governed, local self-government 
encouraged and local patriotisms reconciled with, national interests only 
under a federal government which demands greatSr co-operation, a 
higher statesmanship and a better civic sense. 

The faults of the federal government as compared with the unitary 
government are given by Btyce as follows : (I) weakness in the in- 

duct of foreign affairs, (2) weakness in home government, (3) compara- 
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tive instability because ' of the possibility of its dissolution by the 
secession or revolt of states, (4) legislative and administrative chaos 
and difficulties, (5) trouble, expense and delay due to its being a double 
government. 


Summary 

Governments have been classified into (1) monarchy^ (2) aristocracy 
and (3) democracy. 

Democracy may be (a) pure or direct and (b) representative or 
indirect. Representative democracy or representative government is 
under modem conditions the best form of. government. 

Other and more modem classifications are (I) (a) cabinet' and pre- 
sidential and (II) (a) unitary and (b) federal governments. 

Questions 

1. ‘Democracy may be classified broadly, under two distinct divisions — 
direct and representative.* Explain and illustrate. (C. U. 1935) 

2. Clearly distinguish between a federal and a unitary constitution 
(U. P. Board, 1934) and also between cabinet and presidential forms 
of government. (C. U. 1940) 

3. In what sense is it true to say that representative government iS’> 
the best form of government? (C. U. 1934) 

4. To what extent have (a) representative government and (t>) respon- 
sible government been introduced in India ? (C. U. 1934) 

5. Discuss briefly the different forms of government, and their res- 'll 
pective merits and demerits. (C. U. 1936). Why is democratic 
government preferred? (U. P. Bdard, 1930) 

6. What are the main features of a federal government ? Discuss its ^ 
merits and drawbacks. (C. U. 1939) 

7. The greatest lesson bf this war is that federation is the only means 
of saving the sovereignty of small nations and this principle 
applies to India with redoubled force. Di.scnss. Indicate the merits 
of a federal form of government. (C. U. 1942) 

8. Give a satisfactory fihd useful classification of Governments. (Dacca 

1943) , , 

9. Compare the advantages and disadvantages of a Unitary State with ** 

those of a Federal, State. (C. U. 1945) . 

10. Distinguish between t)fb Cabinet and Presidential forms of governs 
ment and consider their merits and demerits. (C. U. 1946) 
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DEMOCRATIC OR POPULAR GOVERNMENT 

We have already referred to democracy in our discussion of 
the forms of government. It is desirable, however, to look a 
little more closely into its nature because, among the forms of 
government, democracy is the most dominant one at the present 
day. As we are already aware, under the democratic or popular 
form of government the people (or as in most of the democratic 
countries of io-day, a majority of them) have a share; direct or 
indirect, in the government. Direct democracy is possible, if at 
all, in only small communities and is not practicable in modern 
times, so it is to representative democracy’^ that we refer when 
we speak of popular governments as they are constituted today. 
Representative democracy is not true democracy. Democracy 
has as its basis equality. Probably there has never been a real 
•democracy anywhere in the world, yet it is the goal and ideal 
which has inspired and is still inspiring millions of men and 
^vomen in their struggle for freedom and equality. 

Democratic Government* 

Democratic government may also be called responsible 
governmentf because, under this fonn, the government is ulti- 


* Representative democracy is that form of government in which a 
majority of the citizens may participate in the election of representa- 
tives who thereafter exercise the functions of igovernment. 

t The Government of Great Britain is an instance of responsible 
government since the British Gov^nment is responsible to the legisla- 
ture. • 

The present Government of India is an instance of irresponsible 
government since the government is not respoasiblg to the Indian 
legislature. * 

Tlte Government of an Indian province (c.g., Bengal) under the 
Reforms of 1919 was partly responsible and partly irresponsible. It was 
an instance of dyarchy. Dyarchy has been abolished in the provinces 
under the new Reforms (ifes) and all subjects have. now been trans- 
ferred to ministers responsible to the legislatures. This responsible 
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mostly responsible to the people who, generally, through their 
representatives in Parliament, choose this government and can 
remove it. 

Its Basic Prmci|>le 

Popular Government rests on the principle that government 
must be based on the consent of the people and that every 
qualified citizen is entitled to take pari in the government of his 
land. It rests “on the confidence in the self-governing capacity 
of the great masses of the people and in the ability of the 
average man to select rulers who will govern in the interests 
of society (Abraham Lincoln paid a tribute to the innate 
' common sense of man when he said, “It is possible to fool 
some people for all the time and all the people for sometime 
but it is not possible to fool all the people for all timc“. 

He described popular government as 'the government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people*. 

Merits of Popular Government 

(a) Popular or democratic government is ideally the best 
form of government because it recognises no privileged class 
and places all on a footing of political equality. 

(b) “Popular government is the only form of government 

in which responsibility to the governed can be effectively 
enforced.*^ * 

(c) Popular goveniment secures in a greater measure than 
any other the welfare of the community because, as Mill said,, 
(f) ^*the rights and interests of the individual can only be safe^ 
guarded wlien he is able to stand up for them himself/* 
(ii) There is a great degree of general prosperity which is more 
widely diffused as more and more pepole take part in the 
government. 

(d) Popular government is a progressive and educative 

government, however, is qualified by the special powers and responsi- 
bilities vested in the Governors. 

The phrase 'responsible govenxmenV i.s commonly used in this 
restricted sense. It then denotes the responsibility of the executive 
government to the legislaUire and stands for mere parliamentary govern- 
ment such as we have in Britain. 
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force. A genuine democracy elevates the character and develops' 
the poUiical intelligence of the masses and is an active, growing, 
progressive force inspired by ideals of service to mankind and 
ready to adapt itself to changing needs and circumstances. 

As Lord Bryce said, "the manhood of the individual is 
dignified by his political emancipation and the individual is 
lifted to a higher plane by the sense of responsibility which 
democratic or popular government throws upon him**. 

(c) Democracy rests on the consent of the governed and 
is based on equality for all. The governed have, therefore, 
generally no grievances against a popular or democratic govern- 
ment. OXf, if they have any, the redress is easy and can be had* 
by peaceful and constitutional means. such it is free from 
revolutionary disturbances which threaten other forms of govern- 
ment in which the people have no share. 

(j) Lastly, democracy is the best school for an active, 
healthy and intelligent citizenship. The people have much 
greater opportunities to learn the business of government in the 
training ground of democracy than elsewhere. The people take 
|n*actical lessons in government — they learn as all men learn by 
making mistakes and by profiting bj’ them. 

Criticism of Popular Government ^ 

(а) Democracy, being the rule by a mere numercial 
majority', attaches more importance to quantity than to quality. 
Popular government has been criticised by Lecky as Uhe govern^ 
went of the poorest, the most ignorant, the most incapable, 
who are necessarily the most numerous*. 

The average citizen has not the time, tnclination and ability to 
inform himself adequately on the issues confronting the government 
and the people. They leave matters to bef decided for them by others. 
These are the men who control the newspapers, magazines, cinema and 
the radio. 

(б) Tt rests upon the false theory that every man is equal 
to every^ other man so far as capacity to participate in govem- 
i>ient is concerned. It also minimises the need for training and 
efficiency in the business of government. 
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(c) In a democracy the government being responsible to all 
the people is practically responsible to none, 

{d) Democratic government has al^ been criticised as 
wasteful and extravagant, as motives of economy are generally 
absent when the funds belong to an indeterminate public. 

(e) Democracy is also unable to ensure continuity of policy 
in government. There is no security, nor, as Lord Brougham 
.has observed, is there a steady and consistent policy in foreign 
or domestic affairs. 

if) Democracy tends to drag society down to a low level of 
culture. Democracy represses individuality and originality, and 
is generally unfavourable to the development of arts, science 
and culture. 

(g) According to some writers, e.g., Maine and Lecky, 
'^Democracy insures neither better government nor greater 
liberty.^^ 

The chief evils which, according to Lord Bryce, are to be found In 
a modern popular government are : — (a) The corrupting influence of 
money on public life, (b) the tendency to make a trade or profession of 
politics, (c) wasteful and extravagant administration, (d) the failure to 
appredate the value of administrative skill, (c) the evil influence of 
party machine and caucus, and (/) the vote-catching legislation and 
administration. 

Conclusion 

However much one may criticise popular goverument, it is 
impossible to stem the rising tide of democracy in the modern 
age. It has been introduced more or less into every civilised 
country of the world and even such a hostile critic of democracy 
as Lecky admits that it is likely to remain the dominant form 
for a long time to come. There is^ no doubt that democracy is a 
very -delicate instrument Vhich needs, for proper functioning, 
much vigilance fnd •great sense of responsibility on the part of 
the people. *Self-government% as Woodrow Wilson says, 'is a 
•character* and follows upon a long discipline. Mazzini described 
democracy as Hke progress of all through all under tlie leader- 
skip of the best and the wisest*. 
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Ftieedo m and retpoanbilily m a Demoeracy — Coaditioiia of Succosa 
of PojNtlar GoTomineiit 

The essential conditions of success of popular government have 
been enumerated by Willoughby and Rogers as follows : — (1) the exis- 
tence of honest public opinion, (2) this public opinion shall be intelli- 
gent and will disposed, (3) means shall exist for giving to it definite 

expression, (4) a constitutional device shall be created for making this< 
public opinion effective in controlling those in authority, (5) an efiective 
administrative machinery shall be established and maintained. 

The conditions* of success according to Mill are : — 

(1) The people must have the will and capacity to receive it. 

(2) They must fight for preserving it. 

(3) They must have the will and capacity to discharge their civic • 

duties and to defend their rights, if necessary,' so that a 

veiled dictatorship, oligarchy or bureaucratic government 
may not displace representative government. 

TTie new challenge to democracy .* the rite of 
dictatorehip* 

Dictator^ip and lha TotalUariaa Slata: Its aims and objects 

Dictatorship (from Datin dictator) is a form of government under 
which all power is vested in one man like Cromwell or Napoleon or in 
the leader of a party like Hitler or Mussolini. It is^ militarist type of 
government and dates from the old Roman republic when in an emer- 
gencj’ a dictator was chosen for 7 j’ears. Modern dictatorship arose in 
Europe as a result of the last Great War of 1914-18. Britain, France* 
and the TJ. S. A. who won the last world war enlarged and strengthened' 
their vast world empires, Italy, though an ally, was badly let down. 
A humiliating peace was imposed on Germany. Mussolini and Hitler 

♦ The socialist point of view has been expressed by Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru in his book, Glimpses of World History (Vol. 2, p. 1474) : — 
“So we see that parliament and democracy only considered desir- 
able by the possessing classes so long as they maintain existing condi- 
tions. That, of course, is not real democracy; it is tlie exploitation’ 
of the democratic idea for undemocratic piftrposes. Real democracy has- 
had no diance to exist so far, for there is an essential contradiction 
between the capitalist system and democracy. Bemocracy, if it means 
anything, means equality; not merely the equality or possessing a vote- 
but economic and social equality. Capitalism means the very opposite; 
a few popple holding economic power and using this to their own 
advantage 

* We thus find that the so-called failure of democracy does not mean 
that the democratic principles are unsound. It means that democracy 
must be given a new trial on the basis of economic equality. 
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realised that unless they succeeded in inflicting a military defeat on 
Britain, Prance and the U. S. A. there was little hope of making Italy 
and Germany proud mistresses of world empires. So they established 
military dictatorships by overthrowing their weak democratic govern- 
ments. A single party rule was set up in these countries. Dictatorship 
is thus one-man or one-party government. It is nationalisj^ imperialist 
and militarist. 

When the state controls every aspect of social and individual life 
it is a totalitarian state. Hence Germany, Italy and Russia are called 
totalitarian states. The state as the supreme, all powerful, absolute 
•authority in all matters, social, political and economic and individuals 
•completely subordinate to it are the features of a totalitarian state 
vwhich aims primarily at national security and self-sufficiency through 
‘ social and economic planning and growing militarism. 

The Soviet Government in Rnssia is often characterised hicorrectly 
as dictatorship. In Russia there is dictatorship of the proletariat which 
.means democracy for 99 per cent of the people. 

Democracy vs. Dictatorship — ^their objects and ideals 

Merits of Dictatorship : Dictatorship claims for itself the following 
:advantages over democracy ; (1) It fosters complete national unity 

(2) it can act more promptly and vigorously and arrive at quicker 
•decisions; (3) it ^ more efficient, especially in war and in the con- 
duct of foreign aSairs; (4) it is more competent to handle the com- 
plexities of the capitalist system ; (5) it places the high ideals of 
patriotism, comradeship and self-sacrifice constantly before the citizens. 

Defects of Dictatorship : Dictatorship is, however, attended with 
some grave evils : (1) It is based on force and not on consent and it 

fosters wars; (2) it denies the right of all nations to live in peace on 
terms of equality; (3) it suppresses free speech and thought and free- 
dom of conscience ; (4) it is < based on ruthless subordination of the 
'individual to the state; (§) it denies the rights of labour and makes the 
nation poorer. 

Democracy has been outsted in ^ many countries by dictatorships 
though it is a better form of government than dictatorship. The 
failure of democracy ^that we are witnessing is .really the failure of 
^capitalist democr^y, democracy as an instrument of the capitalists. 
Democracy haying failed, the capitalist interests in these countries are 
-iiaking shelter behind dictatorship. (lyaski-— Democracy in Crisis). 

Democracy is based on liberty, equality and fraternity. Dictatorship rests 
'ipn slavery and physical force. Democracy loves peace, dictatorship 
<,^^ves on war. 
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Swaammrj 

Democracy or popular government is the government of the people, 
for the people and by the people. 

The merits claimed for popular government are many— (a) It is 
ideally the best, (b) it is the only form of government in which res- 
ponsibility can be enforced, (c) it secures greater good, (d) it elevates 
character and develops political intelligence, (e) as it rests on consent 
it is free from revolutions, and (/) lastly, it is the best school for 
citizenship. 

Democratic government has been criticised as (a) the government 
of the most incapable, (b) corrupt and irresponsible, (c) wasteful and 
extravagant, (d) insecure and unstable and (c) as repressing individua- 
lity. *Dcmocracy insures neither better government nor greater liberty, 
— Lecky, 

In spite of critics, democracy has come to stay. It is impossible 
to stem the rising tide of democracy. 

The tendency to emphasise efficiency in government has resulted 
in a number of dictatorships. 


Questions 

1. What do you understand by responsible government? (C. U. 1926) 

2. Define Democracy. Describe briefly the process of law-making in 
a democracy. (C. U. 1927) 

3. Point out the merits and demerits of a representative democracy. 
(C. U. 1928) 

4. Indicate briefly the merits and demerits of popular government. 
(C. U. 1931) 

5. What do you mean by responsible government? Are the Govern- 
ments of Bengal and of India instances of responsible governments? 
(C. U. 1931) 

<6. What is a popular government? Mention the essentials of such a 
form of government, (C. U. 1932) 

7. Discuss the merits and defects of a democratic form of govern- 
ment. (C. U, 1937, 1941; U. P. 1931). Do you think democracy 
will survive? (C. U, 1941) 

8. Which do you prefer, a demo&'acy or rf dictatorship ? Give reasons 
for your answer. (Dacca, 1942) 

9. What are the aims and objects of totalitarian *states? How do they 
differ from the ideals of democratic states. (C. U. 1942) 

10. Give a satisfactory and useful classification of governments. (Dacca 
1943) • 

if. Distinguish between ‘Direct’ and ‘Indirect’ democmey. What are 
the conditions for the success of modern democracy? (C. V. 1945) 
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PUBUC C»»IN10N 

‘All governments, however bad, depend for their authority 
upon public opinion.* (Hume). 

Wliat is public opinicm? 

"Opinion cannot be held to he public, unless it is sub* 
stantially shared by the dominant portion of the community. 
This does not mean that all persons must think alike but that 
upon fundamentals they are in agreement ; though differing 
upon non-essential matters they are willing to co-operate with 
regard to the essential.** 

“There should be, after all the party differences, an agree- 
ment with reference to the value of the government which is 
to be maintained and of the national ideals which are to be 
realised. The more generally an opinion is held, the more 
public it can be said to be. In any community of men, that 
which has assumed the character ^pf public opinion is the result 
not of the opinion of all its members but only of those persons, 
few or many, who are led to think and to form judgments 
regarding matters of general interest.** — Willoughby and 
Rogers. 

As Eowell says, ‘m order that opinion may be public, a 
majority is not enough and unanimity is not required,* 

Popidar Government end Pnblic Opimmi 

We have sgen that popular government does not necessarily 
mean that the people will govern directly. On the contrary, 
in almost every one of the modem democratic countries they 
exercise theirpower through their elected representativi^. These 
irepresedtatives are kept in toudh with the people by the abstract 
instrument known as public opinion. When pubKc opinion: 
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demands, for instance, a social reform, the government or the 
legislature cannot sit idle for all time. They have to respond 
ultimately to public opinion. Laws are passed and the country 
is administered in accordance with this public opinion. 

In a democracy there is thus a very close connection 
between public opinion and legislation.* 

A popular government is thus a government which is 
subject to the influence of public opinion. This public opinion 
must, of course, be, as Lowell says, not a mere passing whim 
but an enduring opinion of the people. 

Jii«lificatioii of goYonunent by public opinion 

The jusiificaiion of government by public opinion lies not 
in any assumption that the people would alw-ays be in the right 
but in the belief that on the whole it is more likely to be right 
than the opinion of an individual or a mere group. Also, when 
it is known that the government is controlled by the people 
naturally it leads to greater peace and contentment in the 
country and secures greater obedience to the laws and more 
sincere and loyal devotion to the state. 

Meaning of Popular Control 

Popular government is to be judged by two standards, 
namely, (i) the extent to whieh the entire body of people take 
part in the government of themselves, e.g., through the right 
of vote and the eligibility for holding office, and (2) the actual 
influence which the voters are able to exercise over the govern^ 
meni. Popular government is thus a matter of quality rather 
than of form. Its test is how far the government ts amenable 
to public opinion. 

The esaence of popular goTompieat — control by public opinion 

Popular government may exist even under a formal monarchy as in 
Britain. The essence o/ popular government lies nol in Jomts but in the 
actual control of affairs by public opinion, 

•Dicey- points out three difficnlties why laws are not always the 
result of public opinion ; (o) no opinion on the subject nay esdst, 

(b) * the opinion which directs legislatiou may not be puldic opiidfa, 

(c) there may not exist the necessary legislative organ to. give legisla- 
tive ef^t to public opinion. 

9 . 
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If people be indifferent or incompetent they may fail to exercise 
elective popular control. The power and control may then be in the 
hands of a few men who may be good bat are mostly self-seeking. Tlie 
resnlt would be inefi^ciency and dishonesty in administration. Zyife would 
not be worth living in such a state. The danger of oppression and 
tyranny is always present and it is only by eternal vigilance on the 
part of the people that popular liberty is secure against dictatorship. 

The necessity of civic education is, therefore, as great as it is 
urgent. The people must be made to realise that it is by their efforts 
that public good is to be secured. 

Agencies for the Growth and Expression of PdUic Opinion 

Successful administration in a modern democratic state 
depends largely upon the way in which public opinion is formed 
and expressed. 

In a representative form of government, the representatives 
are kept in touch with the people by the instrument of public 
opinion. An honest, forceful, vigilant public opinion thus 
exerts enormous influence on the administration of a country. 
Hence it is the duty of every state to allow free and unstinted 
expression of public opinion to ensure successful and efficient 
administration. 

The agencies which help the growth and expression of 
effective and intelligent public opinion in a country are 
mainly (i) educational institutions, (2) the press, (3) the 
platform, (4) parties, (5) the cinema and the radio and 
<6) the legislature. 

(i) Educational Institutions, 

As the home has given up its responsibility for the training 
of the child, the school has assumed it. 

It is in the educational inltitutions, e.g., schools, colleges 
^nd universities, tjiat the life of the would-^e citizen is moulded. 
It is here tliat his mind is trained and he begins to form 
opinions. A student may not ordinarily be expected to take 
any active part in politics before he finishes his educational 

f eer but the future politician already exists in the mbver 
a resolution in the college debating society* 
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The ideas which are inculcated in the minds of the youth 
at college, work long after the foUege days are forgotten. From 
a survey of the social and political conditions in Russia, 
Germany and in China, it may be seen how far public opinion 
in a country can be moulded by its educational institutions. 

Education is specially necessary for a democracy. Every 
anonarchy and aristocracy realised that the safest way to resist 
the advance of democracy was to keep people ignorant. To 
make democracy safe and sound, education must be made 
compulsory. 

( 2 ) The Press 

The newspaper press supplies news and views of public 
interest. It comments on current events and moulds as well 
as expresses public opinion w4th regard to them. It embodies 
and focusses public opinion. It educates us — the education 
being good or bad according as the press is fair and honest or 
not. With the spread of literacy among the masses the number 
of newspaper readers has vastly increased and so the press to-day 
has become one of the most powerful factors in the public life 
of a nation. 

The great influence which the newspapers yield is, as Bryce points 
out, liable to be misused, when it i| exercised in advancing the interests 
of a group of selfisli men. The press in a country should not be 
dominated by the government because the latter might try to suppress 
the free expression of opinions about itself. Nor should it be dominated 
by wealthy private individuals seeking selfish ends as is done by 
certain powerful newspaper combinations in England and the U. S. A. 
The newspaper press is a power both for good and evil. So proper 
safeguards should be used to see that public opinion is hot poisoned 
■at the source. 

It is the newspaper press that has made democracy possible in 
large countries. The voice can now reach larger masses and cover 
much larger distances 4han before. * • 

Without a free press the people would not have triumphed over 
the forces of tyrannical governments. It is essential that the press 
should be five to discuss what is true and fair in the pubHc interest; 

The press has exposed oppression and cormptkm of rulers^ ooii* 
demned an arbitrary executive, denounced its selfishness end blunders, 
helped the friends of liberty to rouse the masses; 
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It» dangers are that it is liable to corruption— because it is not 
merely an organ of public opinion but also a business organisation 
sedring money and power. 

(3) The Platform 

As the press enlightens the public through the vast mass of 
newspaper literature which is printed daily, so the platform 
stimulates and creates public interest in great political questions 
through speeches delivered by men in the forefront of public 
life. These speakers from the platform educate the public about 
important matters at home and abroad and help the growth of 
public opinion with regard to them. 

(4) Parties 

Parties help the gfowth of public opinion to a large extent. 
It is party propaganda more than anything else which brings 
important public questions wdthin the knowledge of the average 
citizen, who, if left to himself, would scarcely find either time 
or energy to devote to anything except his own private affairs. 
Parties help to create public interest without which there can 
be no public opinion. 

(5) The Radio and the Cinema 

Education and training of public opinion as also its ex- 
pression are done through the mdio and the cinema. 

The potentialities of the radio and the cinema are greater 
and the infiuence of the school and the newspapers is less in a 
country like India where the mass of the people cannot read 
or write but can understand both the spoken word and what 
Aey see. 

The Legislature] if progressive and truly representative^ 
also reflects public opinion a|id influences public life and 
conduct but is not, under present circumstances, the most 
authoritative nor the most influential instmment of expression 
of public opinion. 

tWr anil of Alwn 

< potW^ which the schools, the newspapers, the public 
nieiilteis on the phltfcmns, the political parties, tiie radio C8' the 
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cinema enjoy in moulding or influencing public opinion to-day 
may be abused and is actually abused in some modem com- 
munities to promote class or sectional interest. It may so 
happen that one party or group or class secures control over 
these powerful instruments of public opinion. It then presents 
the public with only one side of the case, its own case, carefully 
suppressing from us what the others have got to say in reply. 
Presentation of the case being one-sided, the judgment or 
opinion is also likely to be one-sided. Unless we have both 
sides of the case fairly and honestly presented to us, we cannot 
give reasoned and intelligent judgment on public issues. This 
lack of judgment or lack of true public opinion leads’ to great ' 
political and economic evils in the state. 

Summary 

Public opinion is the opinion that is substantially sluxred by the 
dominant part of the community. 

A popular government ivS one which is controlled by public opinion. 
Public opinion grows and is expressed through (1) Educational 
institutions, (2) the Press, (3) the Platform, (4) Parties, (5) the Radio and 
the Cinema and (6) Legislature. 

Questions 

s 

1. What is meant by public opinion? How does public opinion in- 
fluence popular government? (C. U. 1929) 

2. Explain the nature of public opinion. How does public opinion 
influence legislation? (C. U. 1930) 

3. Indicate the part played by the parties and the press in the forma- 
tion of public opinion. 

4. What are the chief agencies that mould public opinion in modem 
times ? Discuss the strength and limitations of these agencies. 
(C. V. 1934) 

5. ‘An alert and intelUgent public opinion is the first essential of 
democracy.' (C. N. 1936) 

6. ‘Succejssfnl administration in a modern state depends largely upon 
the way in which public opinion is formed and e3q)ressed.' (C. U. 
1938) • 

7. «What is meant by Public Opinkm? Describe the vfurmtifi agende^ 

that mould public opinion. (C. 17. 1945). 
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PARTffiS, PARTY GOVERNMENT AND THE 
PARTY SYSTEM 

What is a party? 

A party is a body of individuals holding similar views on 
the leading political questions of the day united together to 
secure the adoption and the maintenance of those views in the 
conduct of government. 

In a democracy, political parties perform an essential 
function. 

How parties are formed 

'‘In every community there must needs be diversities of 
views regarding public matters. Leading men become the 
exponents of opposed views. Other men fall in behind them, 
professing agreement. To gather adherents and to make their 
views prevail they combine and organise.'^ {Bryce). This is- 
how parties are formed. 

Much depends on the p^sonality of the leader — his 
character, capacity, judgment, vigour, enterprise and outlook. 
He must choose the right men, set forth the ideals by his own 
example and precept and place his country above everything 
else. 

In every country ^where popular government has been intro- 
duced the party system has made its appearance. 

iWty distinginshed from mere faction 

'Party is cbbody of men united, for promoting by their joint 
endeavours the national interest, upon some particular principle 
in which they are all agreed/ — ^Burke. ^ 

A party is a free and voluntary organisation of voters ^or 
t^e ^attainment of common ends. 
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A faction, on the other hand, is a group of men, generally^ 
a loose group, neither united by any high principle nor by any 
regard for the national interest but acting together for the 
furtherence of their own selfish ends. A faction is also known 
as a clique or a coterie. 

The Functions of Political Parties 

The essential functions of parties are to educate, formulate 
and organise public opinion. Parties stimulate interest in public 
affairs, and help to secure stability in a democracy. Parties also 
act as a check on arbitrary government. But the primary 
purpose of political parties is to win the contest for -political 
l>ower and office. For that organisation is necessary. The party 
organisation performs cecrtain tasks in order to achieve its pur- 
pose. These are set forth below : 

(i) Policies for which the party stands are formulated 
and are given the widest publicity through pro- 
paganda. 

(2) Political propaganda, which is particularly energetic 
before elections, is done all through the year 
principally by xjublic speeches and through the 
press for enlisting the support of the people to the 
party. 

(3) Party candidates for public offices are chosen and 

members of the party as also others are urged to 
vote for them. 

(4) Election campaigns are conducted for the purpose of 

securing office and power fof the party. In these 
elections every e^ort is made to persuade voters 
that they are to vote for the party because its 
policy«and candidates are better thqp its rival's. 

(5) After the elections the party is to endeavour to secure 

the fulfilment of its promises to the voters. Often,^ 
however, once the party gets a majority, it ccm- 
veniently forgets its promises. 
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FSuiy Gov^mment 

Bach party is most anxious to have a majority in the legis- 
lature because the party with a majority will wield the governing 
power. The minority will then form the opposition to the 
majority government. If the minority is able to convert itself 
into a majority by the accession of fresh strength then the new 
majority will form the government and will enjoy governmental 
powers. The old majority, being reduced to a minority, will 
now form the opposition. This kind of government is known 
as party gcyvernmeni. 

. The basis of party government, in fact, the ver\’' basis of 
democracy, is that the majority must be free to override ihe 
minority. 

It may, when misused, amount to a tyranny over the 
minority but when employed with moderation and fairness it 
is the best government we have yet been able to devise for large 
areas and populations. 

Multiple parties and two-party system 

If in a country, such as France or India, there are three or more 
political parties it is said to have multiple parties. A large number of 
parties means much internal strife and disunion among the people and 
is likely to hamper the nation’s progress. Governments in such countries 
are formed by a temporary coalition of parties, by a patched-up unity 
which may be broken up any moment and cannot, by their very nature, 
be bold and strong. The party which aspires to power has to otfer 
‘bribes* to the smaller parties for their support. The multiple party 
system leads to very considerable political evils, not tlie least of which 
are in its instability, it j^eakness and inefficiency, political jobbery and 
corruption. 

Bxperience proves that the best and soundest political system is 
that in which there are only two well-organised and opposing political 
parties such as ^hey* have in Britain. Ih such a system the majority 
patty has the power of government and the minority is in opposition. 
The one acts as a check on the other. The single party being secure in 
power makes for stably government and can act more quickly and with 
greater vigour and strength than a coalition government. It must also 
Steeled with extreme caution for fear that its opponents will make 
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capital oat of ita errors and the voters will tarn against it. The oppo- • 
sitionists also cannot indulge in irresponsible criticism because their 
views will have to be acted upon when they have the majority and 
the power. 

Thus is responsibility enforced. The two-party system thus general- 
ly makes for not only stable government, but also for greater strength 
and efficiency, greater honesty and responsibility. 

Merits of the Party System 

(1) In a large community, party becomes a necessity. If 
'parties did not exist most of the citizens would remain ignorant 
of current political questions. It is mainly through an organi- ^ 
sation like that of a party that the average citizen can get him- 
self acquainted with the various aspects of a political xiroblein 
and its solution. 

Particularly, the election campaign becomes primarily an 
educative campaign. The voter, who is called upon to vote for 
a candidate belonging to one party in preference to a candidate 
of another party, will have to be convinced by the party seeking 
his vote that its policy is truly in the best interests of the com- 
munity. As Laski has put it : — ‘Parties arrange the issues upon 
which the people are to vote.’ 

(2) The party system forces even the apathetic citizen to 
take some part in public affairs by inducing him to exercise his 
right of vote. 

(3) The organisation of parties is essential for a somewhat 
stable government under a democratic System, No government 
can be stable unless it is sure of the geiiergil support of a majority 
in the legislature. If there is no organised party to back it in 
the legislature a government Vill be weak since it will always 
be in doubt abouj: the ^titude of the legislature w’hich ulti- 
mately controls the government in most demoAatic countries. 

If the citizens can not sink their minor differences and form 
alliances on the basis of agreement on major probtezns, demo- 
cracy %vould be reduced to a chaos of \varring opini<ms. 
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(4) The existence of parties checks the growth of despoiisfn^ 
The fear of criticism by the party in opposition always kee^s- 
the party in power (the government) in check. 


Demoits 


(1) The party system engenders what is known as the party 
spirit which becomes sometimes the source of great evils. It is 
not unusual that the principles on w^hich a party was originally 
founded are totally forgotten. Then the party becomes an end 
instead of being only a means. Its adherents fight to win a 
victory not for any principle but for the party. It is not unoften* 
thit "allegiance to the party replaces loyalty to the nation." 

(2) The party system destroys individuality in two ways. 
First, it tends to make men put reliance more and more on 
party labels. "Measures are judged not on their merits but 
according to the quarter they proceed from." Secondly, a maa 
who is a member of a party is not allowed, under the rules of 
party discipline, to hold and express an opinion in opposition to- 
the principles and commitments of the party. 

(3) The party system may lead to great evils, as in the 
United States of America, where a party becomes a clique or a 
caucus led and controlled by a few big men who are guided by 
selfish motives and do things as they like. 

(4) Hie party system is responsible for the exclusion of 
some of the best men from important state offices. These offices,, 
regarded as party prizes, are open only to those persons who will 
subject themselves in all matters to the discipline of the party. 
The best men even within the party may not agree to the 
enslavement of their conscience. 

Also, the best ipen of the party im opposition are excluded 
because the offices are filled solely from among the members of 
tiiie party ip power. 

(5) . Under the party system the people are unduly ftatiercijd 
for the purpose of capturing votes. This results sometimes in 
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what is known as vote-catching legislation which is not always 
conceived in the best interests of the commtanity. 

The Citizen and the Party 

The evils of party government are Ikely to cause bitter 
disillusionment as to the working of modem democracies. If 
all men took a keen interest in public affairs and studied 
them carefully, these evils would have been reduced to a 
minimum. The evils of party government are to be traced in 
the main to popular apathy and the best method of avoiding the 
evils lies in arousing a greater sense of responsibility in the 
citizen. If democracy is to be rescued it must be through the 
honest and disinterested service of the ordinary citizen who must 
display more commonsense and responsibility than before. 

Summary 

.*1 party is a body of indhiduals, holding similar views on the lead- 
ing public questions of the day, united to secure the adoption and 
furtherance of those views by the community at large. 

Parties have come to be regarded as essential to popular government. 

The merits of the party system are : (a) it is a great educative 
force, (b) it stimulates interest in public affairs, (f) it generally secures 
stability in democratic government, (d) it checks arbitrary government. 

The demerits are : (a) it engenders party spirit, (b) it destroys indi- 
viduality, (c) it may lead to caucus rule, (d) it excludes some of our 
best men from public oihees, and (e) it unduly flatters people for votes. 

The evils of party government may be avoided by arousing a greater 
sense of responsibility in the citizen. 

Quaations 

1. Describe the essential function^ of political parties in a democracy. 

(C. r. 1935) 

2. Indicate the advantages iand disadvantages of the party system. 

(C. U. 1926, 1940, 1942) 

3. Distinguish between a faction and political party. ^\Tiat ate the 

merits, and defects of the party , system ? (C. IT, 1932) 

4. What part do political. parties play in the work of the state and the 

education of the citizen? (U. P. Board, 1930) 
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THE ELECTORATE 

We have already seen that one of the most important rights 
of the modern citizen is the franchise or the right to vote. 

Its importance is very great in modern representative 
government because to-day the citizeu has not only to make a 
choice between rival issues or measures but also a choice between 
rival persons and parties who seek the privilege of speaking and 
•acting on his behalf in public affairs. 

As soon as a state becomes unwieldy in area and popula- 
tion, direct participation by citizens in the government becomes 
impossible. Pure or direct democracy then gives place to re- 
presentative or indirect democracy. Then citizens in the latter 
choose representatives and officials who would carry on the 
government on their behalf. 

The meaning of the electoratc^-kite nature and functions 

'The exercise of this choice by the citizens as a body is 
called election, the particular act of choice is voting, the citizens 
who choose are the voters or electors and, collectively, they 
forih the electorate/ 

Voting may have two objects : (a) to choose persons who 
u'ould hold public offices and (b) to express approval or dis- 
.approval of public measures. 

The duty of making the right choice, or the electoral 
function is the essence jind the every foundation of representa- 
tive government or modern democracy. 

» • 

The Moidmi State and the Electorate 

The modern state derives its strength and permanence 
from its democratic chm-acter. Democratic government impU«s 
ibqilih (i) civil liberty, which broadly means that all are equal 
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before the law, and (2) political liberty, which means that every 
one has a share in government. 

In a perfect democracy not only all are equal before tbs' 
law, but all have an equal share in the government. Such a. 
perfect state of equality exists nowhere. Yet in almost every 
modem state the government is subject to the control of the- 
people, however imperfect the control may be. 

Papular Control and the Electorate 

Popular control over the government is determined not only 
by the size of the electorate, but also by the nature of the control 
exercised by the electorate over the government. 

The size of the electorate 

The greater the size or the more largely the people have- 
the vote, the more there is popular control. The size of the 
electorate depends on various factors, — age, sex, citizenship,, 
residence, property, education and moral qualifications. 

In no state the franchise or the right to vote has been given 
to all persons. P'or instance, the right to vote has been withheld 
from minors, lunatics and criminals because they cannot make 
proper and intelligent use of it. But several other people, who 
are quite deserving, have nof got the franchise. In order to 
make popular or democratic government, real the tendency in 
all progressive states is to enlarge the size of the electorate by 
extending the franchise. 

Our next question w^ould, therefore, be how’ far should the 
size of the electorate be extended or what is the the true basis of 
franchise in a modem democracy? 

The true basis of franchise 

t>ne of the most difficult problems of democrAcy ^ to find out the 
true basis of franchise. 

One s^ool of thinkers which inqjuded Rousseau and a few other 
Pi|tnch political thmkers of the eighteenth century held that since 
sovereign resided in the people it was the inherent ri^t of every citizen 
to have the vote. 
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A second school including, among others, yohn Stuart Mill, Lecky, 
Maine and Bhintschli held that the franchise was not an inherent riglit 
of the citizen. Rather, it was a privilege which should be enjoyed only 
iby those who had the capacity to use it in a manner conducive to the 
good of the community. 

It will he seen that in actual practice even the advocates of universal 
.suffrage had to admit the necessity of some restrictions. For instance, 
minors and lunatics are excluded and so are the aliens. Conviction 
of a crime may also be regarded as a reasonable cause for disqualifica- 
tion. But these are restrictions to which even the advocates of universal 
suffrage readily agree. The advocates of .restricted suffrage, however, 
want something more. They want proof of capacity before suffrage is 
allowed. Educational, property and tax-paying qualifications have been 
su'ggested as tests of capacity. 

[Mill regarded **it as wholly inadmissible that any person should 
participate in the suffrage without being able to read and WTite .... 
.and perform the common operations of arithmetic.” As a safeguard 
■ against public extravagance. Mill also held that tax-paying w*as a neces- 
sary qualification, because, those who pay no taxes, disposing by their 
'Votes of other people *s money, have every motive to be lavi.sh and 
none to economise.”] 

Franchise without the true development of manhood or womanhood 
will be of no use and serve no purpose. It wdll serve its useful pur- 
pose only when men and women are capable of exercising their votes 
intelligently. Men and women should be able to think out for them- 
selves what is good for them. ^ 

Lecky and Maine thought that a large extension of the .suffrage was 
fraught with danger because according to them it was giving power to 
the unenlightened and ignorant masses. They predicted dark things 
of democracy. But though the spfirage has rapidly extended in Furope 
<and America, their prophecy has not come true. 

Universal a^ult suffrage has been adopted in America and in some 
Buropean countries where educational and property tests have been 
> abolished. The tendency everywhere is towards universal adult suffrage. 

It is not to be understood, however, that people no longer think that 
I>olitical power should be accopipanied by the capacity to wield it in- 
telligently. The* fact* is that in most of the advanced democratic 
'Countries of tbe world today education is almost universal. It is con- 
sidered to be one of the primagr duties of the state to 
• citizens. Mill held that where education was a test of the capacity for 
'su&age, it was the duty of govermnent to impart education and that 
»iMversal teaching much precede universal enfranchisement. 
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As regards the property test and tax-paying qualification the view- 
point is altogether fiot io allow the economic position of the tmsses to 
:stand in the way of their political emancipation. 

It seems that the true basis of franchise to-day is a welUdeveloped 
manhood or womanhood, though there must always be certain restric- 
tions. Further, it should be remembered that though adult suffrage 
may be the legitimate goal, progress will alvmys depend upon the 
capacity of men and women to exercise their right in an intelligent 
manner. It is, therefore, not merely an extension of the suffrage but 
a continual increase 'in the totality of human intelligence and sagacity 
that will determine the success of democracy. 

Adult Soffiruge 

The tendency in all modern democracies is to extend the 
.suffrage or the right to vote to the entire adult population of 
the country. Adult suffrage is regarded as the basis of demo- 
cratic government. 


Adult suffrage is the only way by which it is possible to get an 
absolute equality of political rights. It is the best means of ensuring 
the best representation of the people of a country as a whole and also 
of every section of community. The representation of the people under 
.adult suffrage is also fair and impartial because it does away with 
special representation. Adult suffrage lays the foundation of sound 
political life by fostering the growth of parties, united by common 
political and economic objects and formed on the basis of national 
interests and on sectional or communal interests. 

Objects 

The objections to the idea of everybody having the vote came mostly 
from Lecky and Maine. Adult suffrage to them was unwi.se and 
dangerous. Lecky asked, “Whether the worl(J should be giverned by 
its ignorance or by its intelligence?* He considered it to be one of the 
queer follies of mankind to regand adult suffrage as. liberal and pro- 
gressive, when its effect would be to place the government in^ the hands 
^f the least intelligent. 

Conclusion 

Adult or practically universal sufij^'age has triumphed in the 20th 
century, its critics notwithstanding* 

* We should, therefcoe, do well to heed the caution of John Stuart MiU 
ithat nniversal teaching must precede universal enfranchisement, remem- 
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bermg at the same time that it is the duty of state to provide for 
universal education of the people. 

Manhood aaffrago and adult aaffragm in tndia 

Manhood suffrage means suffrage for all adult men and does not 
include women. Manhood suffrage is thus a limited ideal. The modern 
ideal is adult suffrage or universal suffrage which includes all adult 
men and women. 

Adult franchise has been claimed by all progressive elements in 
India because of its many merits. But the claim has been dismissed by 
the old Franchise Committee because of the purdah and the huge numr 
bers involved among whom there is appalling ignorance and illiteracy. 
They also pointed out political and administrative difficulties, 

• Only 8 per cent of the Indian population are literate. Tlie masses 
can neither read books nor newspapers and for knowledge have to 
depend on what they can gather in talks with neighbours who are also 
mostly illiterate. It has, therefore, been considered unwise to give the 
vote to all adults in India — ^most of whom are ryots in the villages and 
cannot obtain information upon public questions beyond their range 
and as such cannot cast intelligent votes. 

It would be unfair to continue to restrict the suffrage on such 
grounds. The purdah is fast disappearing and administrative difficulties 
should not be exaggerated. It must also be remembered that the 
average Indian is fairly shrewd and though he may not know the 
letters he does not lack in wisdom, character and political ability—his. 
illiteracy is no test of his wisdom, character and political ability. 

Specially in the days of the radio smd the cinema his illiteracy is a 

lesser impediment than it was before. 

If adult franchise is withheld on the ground of illiteracy in India, 

it should be the duty of the government to prepare the people for the 

vote by providing for universal primary education. Until mass illiteracy 
can be removed, the political leaders and the parties should be allowed 
to instruct and inform the public by speaking to them direct through 
the radio. A loud^eak^r receiving set should be installed in every 
village. Political parties, if properly developed, would help the political! 
education of the people aud secure for them the franchise by their 
inopaganda thxxmgh books and newspapers, meetings and demonstra* 
tions, the cinenja and the radio. There can be* no true democracy or 
Swaraf in Ifidia without adult suffrage. 

The opposition to the suffrage of women was based on the fear that 
«the entry of women into politics would unsex them and would destroy 
tiie peace and happiness of the home. It was also said that society 
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would suffer from ill-kept homes and that the woman’s sphere was 
distinct and separate from that of the man. 

The opposition to the franchise of women has almost died out. The 
removal . of civil disabilities of women makes it an anomaly that they 
should be suffering now from any political disabilities such as the loss 
or deprivation of the right of vote merely because they are women. 
The arguments in favour of women’s suffrage are that (1) the right to 
vote is to be won by moral and intellectual fitness and sex should be 
no bar, (2) the vote is necessaty for the woman for her protection and 
(3) the woman voter would introduce a purifying and ennobling in- 
fluence in politics. 'The worst that can be said/ said Mill, 'is that they 
would vote as mere dependents at the bidding of their male relations. 

If it be so, let it be. If they think for themselves great good 

will be done and if they do not, no harm.* 

Modks of Election 

Much also depends on the modes of election — ^whether election 
sliould be direct or indirect, whether voting should be secret or public? 

Direct vcrsiia Indirect Election 

Election may be direct or indirect. In a direct election the repre- 
sentatives are chosen immediately by the general body of voters. In 
an indirect election, the general mass of voters choose from among 
themselves a small group of electors to elect the representatives on 
behalf of the general body of voters. The indirect mode of election 
limits the influence and power of \he voter. 

The chief argument in favour of ^direct election is that we can 
escape the dangers of universal suffrage and the evils of mob rule by 
limiting the ultimate choice to the abler and the more responsible 
persons. Indirect election has been tried in the U. S. A. and France 
among other countries and has been generally abandoned in favour of 
direct election. The intervention of the middle man has been the 
source of much political mischief and corruption. It is interesting to 
note that government in Soviet Russia is alsQ today based on a system 
of direct elections instead of indirect elections. The 'merits of direct 
election ere that it stimulates the interest of the v<^er in public affairs, 
it enhances his sense of responsibility and furnishes him with an oppor* 
tunity for political education. Against direct election it may be said 
that the ihais of voters are more likeljii to be led away by cEtchwords 
of carafty politicians and may be at times swept off their tpet by the 
gusts of popular passion. The merits of direct election,' however, o«t* 
weigh its demerits and as sudi timuld be adopted Ih :eyevy^ country* 

10 ' 
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S«er«t wenw Public Voting 

mie discussion of this subject is no longer of practical importance, 
because the universal practice is secret voting or voting by ballot. If 
there is to be a free and independent exercise of the vote, the voter 
must have guarantee that he will not be harassed or persecuted because 
of his vote. This guarantee can only come through the secrecy of his 
vote — ^nobody is to know how he has voted. 

Voting by ballot has prevented, to a large extent, pressure and 
intimidation which were employed, before the ballot came into vogue, 
by the government, the landlords and the employers to influence voting. 

Public voting or voting in open was defended by Treitschke as 
’voting is a public responsibility and its exercise should be public* and 
was also supported by J. S. Mill as ‘the duty of voting, like any other 
public duty, .should be done under the eye and criticism ot the pttblic.* 

The Essentials of a Good Electoral System 

Among the essentials of a good electoral system ilic 
important one is to provide for an equal, secret, direct and uni- 
versal vote. This is the very basis of a good electoral system. 

Other essentials include the education of the electors in 
public affairs , effective control of the electors in public admini- 
stration and legislation and purity in elections. 

The state should adopt every possible measure to prevent 
fraudulent and . corrupt practices m elections but purity in elec- 
tions is very difficult to att^. Its attainment depends no less 
on the citizen than on the ^te. 

Human wisdom has not yet been able to devise the ideal 
electoral system which has all these essentials; yet it should 
be the constant endeavour of every community to get as near 
the ideal as it can. 

Hie Electoral Procaduro 
• 

There are several .stages in tlie electoral proi'edure. 

At first the namas of the voters are registered in the electoral roll. 
It is the duty of every one eligible for the vote to register his name in 
the list of voters, otherwise he cannot vote. 

The candidates who seek eleotion as representatives are tjjien required 
to submit their nomination papers which are scrutinised by the Retiirn- 

Officers to see if these are in order. The date of election, the 
names the candidates and the polling booths where the votes are to 
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Le recorded, are then announced to the public. On tlie day and at the 
hour of election or polling the voters go to the polling booths which 
are in charge of polling officers to record their votes in the ballot box 
Ikept in a screened place. 

Then follows the counting and the declaration of the result by the , 
Returning Officer. If there has been any undue influence or pressure 
or any corrupt practice in the election, the aggrieved candidate, on 
.adducing satisfactory prcjof, can have the election set aside and a 
fresh election may be, held when the whole process has to be gone 
through again. 

PROBLEMS OF THE ELECTORATE 

Among the problem.s of the electorate the two most im- 
j)ortant arc 

(a) the problem of the effective control of the electorate 

in public affairs and 

(b) the problems of representation, 

A» The Control of the Eleetmate 

The size or extent of the electorate is onl}'^ a superficial 
test of democracy. If the electorate exercises only small powers 
iind that at irregular and infrequent intervals real authority is 
not in the hands of the peo])le and ]>opulaT government or the 
‘Control by the electorate becomes a^shani. 

Democratic government can be genuine only where the 
electorate controls the government extensively and also 
constantly. 

The control of the electorate may be direct or indirect. 
This indirect control may be exercised by in alert and vigilant 
public opinion exerting its pressure and it^fiuence on the govern- 
ment through public meetings and demonstrations, newspapers 
and political parties. * 

Disappointed by the failure of these indirect checks on 
.government* the people, in some of the most modem democraci^, 
•such* as republican Germany, insisted on retaining in their own 
hands direct ultimate iKipular control. 
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The direct control of the electorate lies in (i) Frequent 
Elections, (2) the Recall, (3) the Referendum and (4) the 
Initiative. 

1. Frequent Electione 

Where elections are held at short intervals, the chances of a legis-^ 
latnre becoming despotic and contemptuous of public opinion are almost 
nil. 


2. The Recall 

In some countries there is a system of recall by which a represen- 
tative who goes against the wishes or the mandate of his electors may 
be recalled. The recall is the weapon of the electorate to remove any 
official or any representative whom they have elected. 

3. The Referendum 

Where the referendum is in vogue, important measures are referred 
to the whole people and only such of these may become law of the 
land as receive the assent of the people or of a majority of them. 

4. The Initiative 

By the initiative a certain number of voters may require the legis- 
lature to take into consideration any particular measure and submit it 
to popular vote. 

B. PrablentB of Representation 

Among the problems of the electorate are the problems of 
representation — representation of minorities and representation 
of special interests. 

R^liresentation of Minorities 

Mill severely criticised ‘the government of the whole people 
by a mere majority of the people as unjust and undemocratic 
and declared that It is an essential part of democracy that 
mjisioritjes should be adequately represented,* 

“He admitted that in a democracy the majority must rule 
and the minority^must obey but he insistfed that the minority 
should be represented and that in proportion to its numbers. 
He was thus an advocate pf proportional representation, i.e.,, 
re^esentation of the minority in proportion to its numbers, 
l^e proportional representation system is meant to remove this 
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sense of grievance on the part of the minorities and is in vogue 
in Prance and many other European countries where it is being 
experimented with. The system of proportional representation 
has been condemned both on principle and on grounds of 
practical difficulties. 

Against the possibilities of tyranny of the majority, the 
minorities have safeguards in the system of federal government 
and local self-government. 

The League of Nations* Protection of Minorities 

A solution of the problem of minorities in the states of Central 
Europe has been attempted by the League of Nations. The League's 
scheme of protection of minorities include equality before law, political 
equality, the rij^hi to the protection of their 07 vn religion, language] 
and culture, and the right to an equitable sltare in all public grants' 
for educational, religious and charitable purposes. 

The Communal Problem in India — representation of minorities 

The communal problem in India is primarily the Hindu-Muslim 
problem. Other communities have, however, of late, taken np an 
aggressive attitude and have demanded special rights and privileges. 
The Sikhs in the Punjab are an important and well-knit minority com- 
munity which cannot be ignored. 

The Muslim demands were mainly related to the question of repre- 
sentation (electorate and seats), the ^separation of Sind and reforms in 
the N.-W. F. Province, also an adequate share of the services. The 
three latter have already been agreed to. The latest demand is 
Pakistan— a separate Muslim state in India. 

Communal Roprotentation 

As regards the question of representation it is admitted that 
minorities should have proper and adequate representation. The dispute 
is mainly over the method of election; whether the communities should 
be separately represented through separate ellciorales or loheiher they 
should be jointly represented through joint electorate's. 

In India most of the minorities .are in favour of joint electorates 
with reservation of seats. The only notable discordant voice is that 
of the All-Iiidia Muslim League. 

Communal representation (e.g., separate representation of Mtihain* 
tnadans or Europeans as a community based on race or religion) is 
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bad because it is ctnii^Uona^, antUdeniocratic* and opposed to tho 
teaehfyigs of history. It tends to establish in the midstr of a nation a 
community which wonld remain permanently estranged from national 
life. 

Also, the problems of modern India are not so much communal as 
they are social and economic. There is one community of importance — 
the indescribably poor and ignorant masses of India among whom yon 
would find the Hindu, the Muslim, the Sikh and the Christian. -Xmong 
them every one is poor, every one is in debt, every one is ignorant. 

To solve the problem of poverty or of mass literac3’ in which the- 
Hindu, the Muslim, the vSikh and the Christian have alike a common 
interest, the communities should stand .logother as a nation. They 
should not stand divided as they are at present into separate compart- 
ments. This division makes us weak, and inefficient as a nation and 
is a barrier to mass uplift. 

The vicious communal outlook bred by communal representation 
makes us forget our civic and national dut>’ that the only good anti the 
only interests that we should .seek are the g(K)d and the interests of 
India as a whole — ^not the selfi.di good of a particular cla.ss or com- 
munity. 

Joint oiectorates vereae separate aiectoratme 

As said already*, the question of comiiiuiial representation in India 
w'as being fought chiefly tn'er the form of electorates, joint or separate. 
India can never be a nation until this unnatural Hindu-Muslim feud is 
forgotten, nor w'ould, a.s Mr. Brailsford asserts, India be able to resha])e 
her social and economic order unt^l India is a nation. It is for their 
own sake that the two communities should come to terms. 

Joint electorate widi reservation of seats 

To assure a suspicious and timid minority, Hindu, ^lusHm or Sikh 
—the parties should agree to joint electorates composed of voters of all 
communities with a reservation of seats in the legislatures for the 
minorities on a populgtion ba.sis. ‘Under this arrangement if Muslims 
are a third of the population and a hundred seats to be filled up, then 
t!iC:thirty-three Muslim.s who recei'te the highest numljer of votes among 
Muslim candidates are elected.* There cannot be less because the seats 
are reserved bjit there may be more. The Hindu votes would, however^ 
help to select the more tolerant Muslims as the Muslim votes w*ould 
help in choosing the more liberal and .sympathetic Hindus. In this way 

* The Simon Commission characterised it as 'an undoubted obstacle 
the growth of a common citizenship.* 
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the communal tension would be eased and tlie path paved for the 
development of Indian nationalism. 

This is far from the ideal arrangement, because there also yon have 
communal representation. 

Separate electorates 

Communal Representation is bad enough but separate electorates 
are worse. Most people now admit that separate electorates which were 
first introduced in India in 1909 are thoroughly bad and should be 
clone away with. In communal representation through separate elec* 
torates, each community votes separately for its own representatives 
through electorates composed wholly of the voters belonging to it. 
For instance, in a Muslim separate electorate, none but Muslims can 
stand or vote for election. 

Separate electorates are not only bad for the nation — they, are also' 
bad for the minorities who have demanded them. 

Under separate electorates, the minority community will always be 
a permanent and helpless minority against a majority community, which 
will be independent of their votes and who may, if they turn hostile, 
override the wishes of the minority by sheer force of number. 

The minority brings forward onlj* such things as affect the minority 
ami against the majority thus needlessly provoking bitterness and 
antagonism. 

Also, in separate electorates, tlie candidates instead of discussing 
the problems of education, sanitation, agriculture and unemployment 
would rai.se the erj’ of ‘the cow in danger* or ‘the mosque in danger.* 

To secure the votes of a coAimuiiity based on religion and not on 
national, political or economic interests, tlie candidates know well that 
they have only to take up the pose of the trustiest defenders of their 
faith and do little else. Separate electorates thus do incalculable harm 
and injury not only to the nation, but also to the communities thein- 
selve.s. 

The representation of special intekests 

Sometimes special representation . is given, as in India, to 
merchants, manufacturers, landowners and university men. 

The representation of special interests “is c^iposed in demo- 
cratic societies because it is anti*democratic and anti-national. 

It lAay give a privilege of plurality of votes to a voter and 
may give him an unequal advantage over the commoner. It 
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may also help in the consolidation of sectional interests which 
will go against the general national interests. 

Summairy 

One of the most important rights of the citizen is the franchise or 
the tight to vote. 

Popular control over the government is determined not only by the 
size of the electorate, but also by the nature of the control exercised 
by it. 

The size of the electorate depends on various factors, age, sex, 
citizenship, residence, property, education and moral qualifications. 

The true basis of franchise to-day is a well-developed manhood or 
womanhood. Blection may be direct or indirect. Indirect election 
lessens the dangers of universal suffrage, but direct election stimulates 
the interest of the voter in public affairs and enhances his sense of 
responsibility. 

Vote by ballot, i.e., secret vote, is essential to the free and inde- 
pendent exercise of the vote. 

The essentials of a good electoral system are ; (1) an equal, secret, 
direct and universal vote, (2) an educated and intelligent electorate^ 
and (3) the suppression of corrupt practices at electiofts. 

The control of the electorate over the government may be direct or 
indirect. Indirect control is exercised by an alert and vigilant public 
opinion. Direct control takes the form of (1) Frequent Elections, 
(2) Recall, (3) Referendum and (4) Initiative. 

Only when all adults have the vpte, political equality is secured 
and there is real representation of the people as a whole. 

The right to vote is to be won by moral and intellectual fitness 
and sex should he no bar. It is an essential part of democracy that 
minorities should be properly represented. 

The system of joint electorates with reservation of seats is tlie 
best solution of the communal problem in India. Separate electorates 
aro not only bad for the ^nation, but also bad for the minorities them- 
selves. 


Qneaticms 

1. What do yon consider to be the true basis of franchise? (C. V. 
1926 ; N. XJ. ifes) 

2. Is education the sole qualification for citizenship or are otber quali- 
fications necessary? If so, what are they? (C. U. 1930) 
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3. Write a short essay on manhood suffrage, as applicable to India. 
(C. U. 1933) 

4. *The question of communal representation in India is being chiefly 
fought over the form of electorates — ^joint or separate. Separate 
electorates are not only bad for the nation but also bad for the 
minorities themselves.* Discuss. (N. U. 1938) 

The introduction of separate electorate is impeding the growth of 
Indian nationalism.* Discuss. (C. U. 1941) 

5. ‘Universal teaching must precede universal enfranchisement*. Dis- 
cuss. (C. U. 1936) 

fl. Distinguish between direct and indirect elections. What are their 
merits and demerits? (C. U. 1936, 1939, 1942, 1946) 

7. What, in your opinion, should be the qualifications for the exercise 

of the franchise ? Do you advocate universal suffrage ? (C. U. 1939) 

8. Describe the methods that have been suggested for the representa- 
tion of minorities in legislatures. (C. U. 1939) 

9. Discuss the case for adult suffrage in India. (N. U. 1939) 

10. What do you understand by Secret Voting (Vote by Ballot) ? What 
arguments will you put forward for and against it? (N. U. 1939) 

11. State the arguments for and against the franchise of women. (U. P. 
Board 1930) 

12. Discuss the soundness of the policy of maintaining separate elec- 
torates for the election of representatives to the Indian Legislature. 
(C. U. 1943) 

13. Describe the expedients that have been suggested for the represen- 
tation of minorities in the legislature. (C. U. 1944) 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

In every modem state of any considerable size, the whole 
territory has been divided into small areas. The local affairs 
of these small areas are managed or governed by the local 
people. This is known as local self-government in India* and 
local government in the West. 

Thus in India w^e have the munici t>alities for the towms 
and cities and the District Board, the Local Board and the 
Union Board or the Panchayet for the District, Sub-division and 
Village respectively. 

Likewise, in France, the country has, for this purj>ose, been 
ultimately divided into Communes, in Germany, into Circles 
and Rwal Communes, in Britain, into Counties, Boroughs and 
Parishes, in America, into Counties and Townships. 

The idea or principle underlying local self-government is 
that local affairs are best managed by local i>eople and that the 
spirit of liberty can be best imbibed and enjoyed by a i)cople 
through its municipal institutions. 

Local self-government has a three-fold purpose : 

(1) to relieve the central government of a part of its ever- 
growing burden; 

(2) to secure more efficient and convenient management, 
because local people*have the best facilities for ascertaining and 
satisfying the peculiar local n^s; 

(3) to enable people to participate directly and effectively 
►in their own gpvernment. The spirit .of freedom is best 
encouraged. in a people through its local self-governing institu- 
tions. Self-government is ^us also an aim. 

* Per details of Local Self-Oovemment in India the reader is referred 
the chapter on the subject in Indian Administration. 
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^ ^-***fi f in jEimluid UidL on iImi 

Local ,,self-gov^nimeiit on the Continent is sometimes sn^^sed to 
he more liberal than it is in Bngland and America because of the large 
sphere of action of the former. Local self-government in England and 
America is, however, more real and in spirit more liberal because,, 
unlike that in Prance and Germany, it is sul^ect to the minimum of 
control and supervision of the higher authorities. The local bodies in 
France, Germany and Italy, on the other liand, are used as agents of the 
central government which exercises a large amount of control over them. 

inlerference in local n^-governmcnt — ^wkm ji^tifiod 

lu cases of gross mismanagement or in cases of flagrant 
tvrong or in cases of oppression of the minority, the state should 
intervene and control the working of the local self-governing, 
bodies. 

The fiinctiona of local self-governing bodies 

The principal functions ot local self-governing institutions 
are chiefly related to public safety, health and sanitation, the 
. maintenance of communications, water supply and elementary 
education. 

Since urban areas have needs, in some cases^ different front 
the needs of rural areas the functions of urban bodies differ 
slightly from the functions of rural bodies and include, among 
others, the provision for street lighting, slum-clearance, art 
galleries, museums, libraries, parks and playgrounds. In India,, 
the local bodies have little or no police functions nor is there 
municipal trading or municipal industry on a large scale. The 
scope for a higher and more ambitious, civic life is limited in 
India by various extraneous factors. 

The value of local insdliitioiis--chief training groiunl for 
self-govemnimt * * • 

Local self-governing inslHutions are chiefly voiudbiei a$ 
.sendee Jot the training of the people in the nrt 0/ fsl/- 
government. 



esEtensibii of locaj cbntrol mtd inas^etu^ of Jiocai 
^ to be welctmed not simply because it is mildbi better 
a government at a remote oentre to meet the spedd 
needs the locality in matters such as roads, water supply and 
oonservancy but mainly because it is a great educative agency, 
^Ivocal government is education in perhaps a higher degree than 
my other part of government* (Laski), 

It encourages the spirit of self-help and co-operation and 
induces a sense of responsibility in the people who are taught 
to be self-reliant. 

It trains men to work for others and, what is more valuable, 
to work 'with others. 

It cures from the beginning the indolence and selfishness 
so common in us and which makes us indifferent to what does 
not affect us directly or immediately. He who is upright, public- 
^irited and active in the affairs of the village would be equally 
so in the larger affairs of the state. 

*I/)Cal assemblies of citizens constitute the strength of free nations. 
Town meetings are to liberty what primary schools are to science; they 
bring it within the people's reach; they teach men how to use mid how 
to enjoy it, A nation may establish a system of free government but 
without the spirit of municipal institutions it cannot have the spirit of 
liberty. <Qnoted from Tocqueville in the Problems of Government by 
WiUotti^by and Rogers). * 

The practice of self-government in small areas develops 
qualities and habits which would be needed by the citizens in 
the esmreise of their duties in a democracy. 

It is not only the best school for democracy — it is also its 
best guarantee, ^*The ^best school for democracy and the best 
guarantee for its success is the practice of local aelf-govemment**, 
says J^ce. , 


1^01^ Oeven^ent exists In the division of a country into small 

'seliei^fes tim of 'a ’part oi its baidet», 

sif^ms mc^ efiic!^ masagemmit of Rmss} ^affairs 



md (3) Bcms *s tile best trammg grdimd for the ^e<^le m democracy 
and civic ideals# 


1. What do yon understand by local government? Mention some of 
the differmt types local self-governing bodies. 

2. Indi^te the advantages of local government laying stress on its 
educative aspect. 

3. Estimate the value of local institutions as agencies for the training 
of the people in the art of seH-govemment. Illustrate your answer 
from the working of those institutions in Bengal. (C. U. 1934). 

4. *The first lessons of self-government should be learnt in local institu- 
tions.* Explain and illustrate this statement with reference to the" 
working of local bodies in Bengal. (C. U. 1936) 

5. Write a short essay on the value of local self-government as an 
agency for the training of the people in the art of self-government, 
(C. U. 1942) 



CHAPTER :KX 

THE CONSimmON OF A STATE 

The canstitution* of a state is a collection of rules, (wriiten 
<?r unwritten), which determine the powers of the state, who 
are the persons in whom the powers of the state are vested and 
how these powers are to be exercised.* 

Every modern state has a constitution or a set of rules 
:according to which its government is conducted. 

It will be evident from the above definition that a knowledge 
of the constitutioii of the state is essential for good and 
intelligent citizenship. 

1« Written and Unwritten Constitutions 

The older method has been to classify constitutions as 
((a) written and (b) unwritten, 

<a) Written CoiMtitiition 

A written constitution is one in which the fundamental laws 
4and principles of the state are reebrded in a format document, 
te,g,, an instrument of government. The constitutions of 
Germany, France, the U. S. A, and of all newly formed states 
:g€nerally, are written. 

(b) Uairritten Conelitiition 

4^n unwriUen conUitution is one in which the laws and 
prin^les of constitution^ are recorded and are, therefore, 
not be traced to any solemn and authoritative document 
„ like that of a written constitution. The comiUuUon has to he 

!^*Tke constitution has also bee^ defined as a body of laws which lays 
down, the orpndsaUon Of the .gaveMment, the disiribuUm if powers 
. its Origans a$^ the f^n^Us on wMch the state is to he 
'^Sanstitutkm Is way life Um state has choMt far 
Ariatotle. 
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Sa^hered from vutious sourcos^-^ustom, o^mvenUan, statute and 
decision, 

ConstitutionB may be broadly cla^fied as written or nn* 
written. But noiie is fully written nor is there any entirely 
unuTitteh constitution. The written constitutions, o,g,, those of 
the U. S. A., France, have an unuTitten part just as the 
unwritten constitution of Great Britain has a large and 
important written part. 

2. Rigid and Flexible OmsIitiitkMU 

Constitutions are now-adays more generally classified into 
rigid and flexible constitutions. 

(«) iUsid Omiitrtkm 

A rigid consiiiuiion is one w^hich cannot be altered in the 
same way as an ordinary law can be altered by the legislature. 
The constitution of the U. S. A. is a rigid one. If any revision 
of the constitution is to he made there is a special procedure 
prescribed and that special procedure has to be gone through 
before any change in the constitution can be brought about. 
Thus in a rigid constitution there are certain barriers which 
have got to be overcome before any changes can be effected. 

Besides being clear and definite, g rigid constitution is 
stable and is generally free from the dangers of aitaeks on it by 
popular passion or mob frenzy. The danger of rigid constitution 
was pointed out by Macaulay who said, *Hhe greod cofUse of 
revoluUons is this that while nations move onward constitutions 
stmid siilV* , 

Stability which has been regarded §s an advantage of rigid 
cemstiturions may, beyond a certain limit, turn into a source of 
; A constitufion ,that is too rigid mayrinvite breach if it 
is outgrown hy the community for w^hom it is meant. , 7 

(b) FIbxUi Cdnsliiw^0tt 

* A fieJ^ible constiturion is one which can be 
ordinary process of le^slation, . The constf^tidfe Vi^ 
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is of a remarkably flexible t3rpe. The coastituticm c£ 
Bligland which is contained in no written document and udaich 
has, in the words of Tennyson, ^'broadened down fiom prece- 
d^t to precedent^* can be chang^ed and amended just like an 
ordmary law. No ^>ecial procedure is prescribed. Dturing the 
last quarter of a century a great political revolution has been 
ad^eved in England without any bloodshed. This is because 
the constitution of England allows for the political growth of 
the English people by making it possible for them to amend 
their constitution as easily as they can amend an ordinary law. 

The advantages of the flexible type are its remarkable 
elasticity and adaptability. A flexible constitution can prevent 
bloody revolution by meeting them half-way. Its defects are 
that it has no stability and little permanence. It is liable to be 
seriously aflected by the ever-changing popular passions. On the 
other hand the rights of the people are liable to be encroached 
upon by the executive under an unwritten or flexible constitu- 
tion where the citizens are not vigilant. 

Other modes of classification are: 

(a) (i) revolutionary^ e.g., the French, American, German 

and Russian constitutions, («) evolutionary, e-g., 
the British and Indian constitutions; 

(b) (t) federal, e^g., the U. S. A., Canada and the new 

l^ian Constitution, (it) unitary, e.g.. Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan. 

> AsMiuittMiit tile CoiulitiiCioB in Greet Briteia end ia fa die 

In Britain, no distinction is made between an ordinary law law 
fstillkg to jmamages) and ^ oonstitn^donal law (e.g., laws relating to the 
Gtownr and Parliament). 

„A Bitl.lpr the ahfcdition of the House of I<or(|s as well as a Bill for 
maldng marriages valid where they were not so before, a Bill depriving 
et-Ring BdwMrd VXn^s issue from succession to the throne and a Bill 
tor: protectu^ the coj^yright of* authors, each of. tlie«^ is^within the 
co^apetiuce of Parliament, toch may be paiised, in the same manne^r 
;; , the assent of both the Honaes of Parliament and wifli the 

of the King. ^Wheh puMed,. each will be tietthar smm 
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aor kss tbiui an Act of Parliament^ wSndi can be repealed aa it haA been 
paased by Parliament and cannot be annulled by any other power.* 
(XHcey). So the laws of the constitution in England^ legally speaking, 
are not a whit more sacred or immntable than ordinary laws. 

In the case of India^ the constitntion, embodied in the Government 
of India Act of 1935, can be legally amended only by Parliament in 
Great Britain. In certain specified matters (e.g,, size and composition 
of the legislatures, federal and provincial; the qualifications of members 
of the legislature and of voters, including women voters; and electorates f 
whether joint or separate, machinery is provided by sec. 308 of the Act 
for change and modification by methods* other than an amending Act 
of Parliament. 

In this latter case, action shall be taken by the British Government, 
not by Parliament, but because the Secretary of State is required b> 
notice on behalf of the British Government to Parliament of the action 
to be taken by them, such action by the Government will be, as in all 
cases, under the watchfnl eye and supervision of Parliament which may 
negative any proposal nnacceptable to it. 

Thus the British Parliament retains, as before, its fall control over 
all amendments of the Indian Constitution. 


Summairy 

The constitution is a body of laws which lays down the organisation 
of the government, the distributiqn of powers to its organs and the 
principles of government of the state. 

Constitutions have been classified into (a) Written and (b) Unwritten, 
and more recently and correctly, into (a) Rigid and (b) Flexible, 


* (1) Such proposals for change, except in the case of wotnen and 
the franchiset cannot be made within ten years of tlie establishment of 
the federation, and have to be moved on bdhalf of the Conncil of 
Ministers by a minister in the legislature. Federal or Provincial, as the 
ease may be, which may then ptss a resolution recommending the 
amendment. 

(2) Or, on motions* similarly made, the Federal or Provincial Xegia* 
latnre may present to the Governor-General or the Governor, aa the 
case may be, an address to His Msjesty, to be forwarded by them akwig 
with their own report thereon praying that His Majesty may be |deaseo 
to Gommnidcate the resohition to Parliament. 

*(3) The Secretary ol State shall, within 8 months, present a states 
ment to both Houses of Parliament r^iorting any actknt proposed by 
the British OovemnieiM: to be taken thereon. 


ZX 
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QoMtioM 

flexibte conatitntioH. (C. U. 1929) „ . the 

3 Distiiigiu* between rigid and flexible const.tntionB. Hon can Ac 
SnsSon of (a) Great Britain (b) India be amended? (C. XL 939 

4 Give a brief description of Ae ‘>P“ 

Stabling Ae grounds on which they are classified. (U. P. Board, 

1932) 

s What is meant by the constitution of a state? Dtatingui-A between 
Sfiid flexibte constitutions. Give illustrations. (C. U. 19«) 

«. Distinguish between -Presidentiar and CaWnet' fo^s ^ go^m- 
mentand AAcate Aeir merits and dements. (C. U. 1944. 194«, 



chapter XXI 

CIVIC IDEAiS 

and Value of Chric Ideals 

An ideal is a inoral end or goal which an individual or a 
mtion aspires to. Without great ideals in life an individual 
cannot be great. So is the case with a nation. From a study 
of history we find that all nations which have been great have 
been inspired by great ideals. Ancient India, ancient Greece 
and ancient Rome owed their greatness to the lofty ideals which 
they pursued. Each modern nation, therefore, must formulate 
its ideals and place them before its citizens. It should be the 
aim and purpose of a system of national education so to form 
the mind and character of the citizen that he may realise the 
ideals of the nation and train all his desires and actions to the 
.■service of national ideals. 

All ideals are not civic. A citizen may have some ideals 
wbich have little reference to society. Those ideals which a 
citizen pursues as a member of* a political community may be 
termed civic ideals. Civic ideals are common to all citizens. 
Some of these ideals are universal ; others differ in different 
communities. For example, patriotism, liberty and equality are 
universal civic ideals, while hara-feiri is a purely Japanese ideaL 

The true civic ideal is the attainment o&good life in sod^y. 
Human life is rich in its diversitj}; and our happiness and welfare 
»can be promoted in diverse ways. The "artist who has painted 
n goo4 pictute^ the ^Iptor ^vho builds a finq model, the poet 
who tomjposes a noble s(mg, the teacher who ^ 

:genetation ^ dvic yirtue, the saint wlm liv^ 

to to sacri&ce, the w^er who l^ito 
ploughs ip 
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to Serve society — all alike contribute to the realisation of our 
omi civic ideals. Though their activities seem so diverse yet all 
of them tend ultimately to the one end — ^the welfare of the 
community. Thus each one is as good a citizen as the other. 

Every nation has always trained its youth along the lines 
'which it believed led to its ideal or goal. Let us now briefly 
examine the ideals of some of these nations — ancient and 
modern. 

The aim of education in Sparta cuid Athens alike was to produce 
the best citizens. But their education differed because of the differences 
in their ideals. 

‘The Spartan believed that the whole duty of man was to be brave „ 
to be indifferent to hardship and pain, to be a good soldier and bo 
always in a perfect physical condition.' And he was trained accordingly. 

The Athenian ideal* of a perfect citizen was much more compre- 
hensive. They demanded of the ideal citizen perfection of body,, 
perfection of mind and perfection of tastes. The Roman ideal was 011 
the whole similar to the Athenian ideal. The ancient Indian ideal was 
based on Vamashram Dharma and had many good elements in it. But 
it had also glaring defects. It excluded the women and the Sndras, 
i.e,, the working class from citizenship. It is undeniable that the 
hereditary character of Vamashram Dhamia largely stood in the w^ay of 
the growth of a strong civic consciousness and healthy national ideals. 

Ovic Ideals and thw Realisatioii 

Each modem state should place before its citizens the following 
ideals : 

*The Athenian boys upon coming of age had to take the Ephebic 

oath : 

'J WiU not bring dishonour upon my arms and I will not desert the 
conmtde by my side. I will defend the sacred places and all things 
hdly^ whether alone or with the hUp of tnany. I will leave my. native 
land eM less but greater and better than I found tt. I will render 
inteUigent obedience to my superiors and wifi obey the established 
ordinances and wttaisoever other laws the people shall harmoniously 
establish. I TOiU not suffer the laws to be set aside or disobeyed, but 
will defend therh, idone or with the help of all. And 1 will respect 
the memory of the Fathers. The gods he my witnesses.\ 

The Ephebic OaUi laid atresa on patriotiams “flght iat tba ij^Mla 
oM aacsed thmga of the ci^/* remetiee for laws and ceaaeleaa end^-' 
rem **t0 auieiken the Bceae of civic duty** and to make that 

Ataeas ‘^greater, better and more beautiM.’' 





(1) idtoij of >p>pi»g 

The i^tizeus i^ftst leam the art of k^piag &U A pix^wly 
loped to herdahlps is iho iSi^ essential in the effici^t 

discharge of cme idghts and duties^ Physical edncaticHi is now recog- 
nised to he an important part of national education. The citiaens must 
also learn adaptability. 

(2) Patrietuiii 

The citizen must be patriotic. He must always be ready to dglit 
for the defence of his country and to uphold any just cause. There is, 
however, a sort of patriotism that revels in glorifying one’s nation 
by trampling under foot the rights and liberties of other nations. Sudi 
patriotism is perverted. Patriotism cannot be divorced from' ‘morality. 
In an unjust war in which one’s own nation is the aggressor the highest 
patriotism as the highest morality lies in refusing to fight. International 
good must override national self-aggrandisement. 

( 3 ) Public spirit 

Public spirit consists in the willingness to serve the community. 
The citizen must participate in the work of the government of the 
country. He must record his vote intelligently, serve on the jury, 
appear in the witness-box and should be prepared to serve on represen- 
tative local bodies, assemblies and committees often in an honorary 
capacity and at great personal inconvenience. The exercise of vigilance 
over the actions of the executive and participation in the discussion 
of public problems and grievance^ are also included in public spirit. 
Peeking the common good is the goal of public spirit. 

(4) PromoUoa of National Cultnio 

The citizen must be able to appreciate his nation’s spirit as 
expressed in its literature, art, music and science. His own work m 
these spheres should be based as far as possible on the trends of national 
culture. All the good, elements in national culture must be carefully 
preserved and developed. 

(5) ^ 

A great c&vic ideal is the making of one's city and nation beaitti|^. 

of beautification should he done acoording to aatk^ 
lliala ^ ;att aiid 'Hie id^l inttzen ahoald i^rsifise 

ttuto the Wt^^beanid^l. > ' ' * ; v'"'* ^ 
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«^d prejudices must be discarded. A modem dutlodk shotild he 
cultivated. Social customs and institutions should be reformed in the 
lii^t of modem requirements. Science should be harnessed to the 
improvement of agriculture and industry. The spirit research and 
discovery should be fostered, and encouraged by all means at tbe 
community's disposal. 

Conditaaiia for the Realisation of Cmc Ideab 

For the realisation of civic ideals certain conditions are necessary. 
The more important of these conditions are the following ; — 

(1) Damoeracy 

The government of the community must be democratic. Without 
democracy civic consciousness cannot develop properly and the privilege 
of citizenship remains limited to the fortunate few. True democracy 
means not only political democracy based on adult suffrage but also 
social and industrial democracy. Equal opportunity for all is necessary 
to evoke the enthusiasm and devotion of the people to the state. 

(2) Civic Education: Univonal and Compidsory 

Universal and compulsory education is the prime requisite of good 
citizenship. The Greeks realised this more than 2000 years ago. Civic 
education is an essential condition pf the realisation of civic ideals. 

(3) Civic Interest and Vigilance 

The citizen must exercise increasing vigilance over the actions of 
the , government. Unless the citizens take interest in the actions of 
their government democracy is liable to be speedily carrupted and the 
ideals lost. 

(4) Frofraesive O«&look 

.Without u progressive outlook cfric ideals are bound to be overtaken: 
by stagoatiou and decay. In India there is too much of a gloridcation 

the past and coneequently too little progressive outlook. The citizen 
must be inspired udih the desire to do his best to create a better^ 
freer hajp^^r ivm^ld. The dtizen’s outlook must extend beymid the 
preedit into ^ futkte, be^^l^^the ig^DOd of his natimi tb *ihe ^^^ood 
the isorjid aS a whole. Wiliout a jj^gressive outiooh little or" w 
' proigitess 'can' be achievbd^' 
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SuQBUiuffy 

The true c^k ideal is the attainment of good, life in society. 
Different ,natum have inherent civk ideals. 

The Spartan ideal laid stress on tlie development of the body and 
warlike qualities* The Athenian ideal combined perfectly the develop- 
ment of the body with that of the mind and the spirit. Hie an<^t 
Indian ideal was based on Vamashram Dharma. 

The chief civic ideals of the modem state are (1) the ideal of keeping 
fit, (2) patriotism, (3) public spirit, {A). the promotion of national culture,. 
(5) the City Beautiful and (6) progress. 

The conditions for the realisation of civic ideals are (1) democracy, 
(2) universal and compulsory education, (3) civic interest and vigilance 
and (4) progressive outlook. 


Qttostioiis 

1. What is a dvic ideal? 

2. What are the chief civic ideals that a citizen of a modern, state 
should keep in view ? What are the conditions of their realisation ? 



CHAPTER XXn 

NATIONAUSM 


Nationaliam dmfined 

Naiionalism denotes the conscious and deliberate effort of 
nations as in India and Egypt to be free, to have their own states 
or when already they have their own states as in Japan and 
Germany it refers to their desire and struggle to be dominant 
and powerful. 

The national sentiment that seeks expression in an active 
endeavour for the achievement of freedom is called Nationalism. 

The Versailles Treaty of 1919 failed to satisfy the desires 
and aspirations of many nations which had been roused by the 
slogans 'one nation, one state*, 'the right of self-determination 
of nations*. The fire of nationalism continues, therefore, to 
burn with increasing fiainc in many parts of the world. 


Natumalism and Intemationalimi 


Nationalism is not without 'its critics. Just as without 
individual liberty there can be no development of individuality, 
so without national liberty there can be no national progress. 

The progress of mankind demands that the different 
nationalities should have political freedom to preserve and 
develop their own special qualities, heritages and cultures for 
the enrichment of civilisation. Korea or India free wotdd be 
each happier in itself and' better tot human progress than Korea 
or India in bondage. As Hobson has put it,, '^Nationalism is a 
plain highway to internationalism . . 

While fully recognising the necessity of nationi^l liberty 
and the value of nationalism we cannot shut our eyes to the 
evils pt nationalism against which we must be on our guard. 



Natikdialisaoiji when perverted^ may become too narrow, too 
$el&^ and too aggressive. Undo: perverted nationalism, love 
of nation often amounts to hatred oi the foreigner, national glory 
and interests mean the subjugation and exploitation of weaker 
peoples. To the nationalist pervert the motto is : country, 

my nation, my people first — right or wrong/" But it is essen- 
tially immoral because it does not take into account the rights 
of others. 

This narrow, selfish and aggressive nationalism may be 
racial as in Germany resulting in the torture and persecution of 
the Jews or may be imperialistic when it results in the political 
exploitation of the subject people by the imperial power as in 
Korea and Manchuria by Japanese Imperialism. 

The last European War, which cost us millions of lives and 
tons of gold, was brought about by the conflict of ambitions and 
aggressive designs of the principal rival nations. After the 
war a war-weary world began to insist that this insane and 
destructive national rivalry must cease. The Second World 
War has demonstrated afresh the evils of unbridled nationalism 
and the paramount need of international co-operation and 
harmony if the very foundatiqps of civilisation are not to give 
way. 

ialsmatloiialiim 

There is to-day throughout the world a broad wave of 
sympathy for the oppressed and exploited peoples on earth. A 
feeling and a tendency is slowly gaining ground that we should 
work together for the true welfare of humanity and that we 
sbcndd 'not regard ourselves nterely as members of particular 
|iatioiis but as citisens of the world. This tendency is known 
as itteersiatiimalism. 

m aa i d aa i 

> • As an inhnnationafism is certaii^ greito than 

beciinse the welfare of humani^ js a 
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than the welfare of a particular group. The ideal derives 
strength from the fact that modem transport and communica- 
tions have brought the different parts of the world closer — 
indeed so close that at times we feel that we are not much apart 
and that we belong, after all, to a family of nations. Further,, 
tlie interests of the different nations, in the economic and in 
other spheres, have become so interwoven that they can be 
furthered only by concerted action. Germany impoverished by 
war cannot buy Indian jute, Indian jute-growers impoverished 
thereby cannot buy British cotton-goods and cause suffering and 
unemployment to British cotton workers. So by mutual emsent 
w'ar must be stopped, aggressive nationalism checked and inter- 
nationalism promoted in the interests of all. 

Internationalism is an ideal, a senthnent, a dream not of 
the many but of the few, the select few in every community. 
The present age seems to be the age of nationalism. True 
naiiomalism is not at variance with internaiionalism. It is 
but a step to internationalism. Internationalism would have .i 
meaning and the talk of a world brotherhood would be a reality 
only when all the subject nations are free. 

liUtornatiomliim and tlia Laagiie of Nationa* 

The idea of internationalism led to the establisliment of 
the League of Nations with a view to establishing a world 
brotherhood and international co-operation. But the League of 


* No state can live a life to itself alone. It is a member of a com- 
mimity of states each of ^liich has the same kind of rights and duties. 
The sovereign state is incompatible witit an effective world order. 

A state like Italy, as the guardian of the highest national interests, 
iiads.^ it essential where its own mterestb are concerned, to remain 
judge in its own cause. Italians oeheve tliat Italy has a civilising 
mission in Abyssinia quite as sincerely as those who believe that Great 
Brimin is in India ,, solely for the benefit of India. The state in » 
capitalist society n^s to remain sovereign in order to protect the 
interests of capitalism. In the last resort these interests have to be 
protected by war. 

1/ sovereignty and an effective world otder are incow4dW>le ways 
of Ufe^ then, also, capiUdism md a world order are ineompaUblef^for 
is rooted in the eapitoNst systm^^haski : The State and ih& 
fntgme^ional. Community, 




was able to 4o very little iti the way of protecting weak 
nati(»^ from the greed of the Great Powers* The League’s 
failure has diMtuped the ardour of many of the champions of 
internationalism at the i>resent day* 

The LiMgae of NstuMu — now defunct 

The League of Nations was an instrument of international 
co-operation under a Treaty, known as the Covenant, signed 
by about fifty governments of the World. The League was an 
association of states brought into existence in January, 1920 ,, 
from which the U. S. A. and Soviet Russia kept out since its 
foundation. In recent years Soviet Russia had joined the- 
League but Japan, Germany and Italy had also resigned the 
membership of the League. 

India and the self-governing Dominions within the British 
Empire, though they are not states, in the truest sense, were 
also members of the League of Nations. 

Objects of the Leegve of Nations 

The objects of the lyeague of Nations as stated in the preamble to 
the covenant were (a) the protftotion of international co-operation and 
(t>) achievement of international peace and security. 

The means prescribed in the covenant for the acliievenient of the 
objects were 

(1) acceptance of obligation not to resort to war. 

(2) open, just and honourable relations between nations. 

(3) firm establishment of a code of international law as the rule of 
conduct among nations and governments. 

(4) maintenance of justice and scrupulous respect for all treaty 

obligations* * 

No better argument iit favour of the international order and 
seenn^ can he giuen than a .statement of th# losses in the JQrcat 
iBuropeaa War. Britishers, kaled and missing, were more 
rntllimi, Germans over 2 miUion. France also- lost 2 million >hieii> 
Italy half a mllliou. The total number of deaths in action 
n - ' ' ■ • . - 

• over 2197 Brhish merchant ships^ 238 Fmnd!* 2^ 

Japauc^ and 88 Vt. S. A. ships werV sunk by 
leameu killed'' pnmbere^^ nearly 40,800* ■’ : f: v 
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Th^ now defunct League used to operate througli a Council^ 
wliich was the highest executive^ an Assembly^ which was the 
deliberative body, and a permanent Secretariait at Geneva. 

Bat its most oatstaading work has been done by an anailiary 
organisation, the International Labour Organisation. Us object is to 
improve conditions of labour wherever they are capable of improve- 
ment and in need of it by i^rsnading each government to take the 
necessary administrative atfd legislative action. International action 
on labour questions is necessary to create universal minimum standards 
of labour conditions. The International Labour Organisation has held 
annually a General Conference corresponding roughly to the Ireague oi 
* Nations Assembly and has a Governing Body, which corresponds to 
the League Council, consisting of representatives of Governments, 
employers and permanent workers. The International Labour Organi- 
sation Secretariat at Geneva is known as the International Labour Office 
and, in addition to its executive work, collects and disseminates a vast 
mass of information on industrial questions. 

A New Werld Order 

I^verybody realises to-day that after all we live in a rather stupid 
and naughty world and that after this war we must build a new and 
better world order. Hitler had spoken of a New Order in Europe, 
Roosevelt and Churchill had issued the Atlantic Charter which 
embodied their vision of the new world order at the end of this war. 
It has no value except as a distant ideal. 

The Four Freedoms— The Atlaatic Charter 

'There has been' also that famous Roosevelt speech on the 
Four Freedoms: 

(I) freedom of speech, 

(10 freedom of religion, 

(Hi) freedom from want, 

{iv) freedom from fear. « 

Roosevdt and Ghurchill have given the solution of the 
problems of national and human freedom in the Atlantic Charter 
which, seeks, in the main, to pestore the territorial int^^xity of 
Enro|»ean nations cm the side of the Allies. There is not a 
wdNL ^ emandpation^of the stibject nations in Asia aud 



Afirica except in the vaguest possifcie tenus. As Pearl Budhi 
saysj *tbe prestot war is no longer 'a fight for human freedcm» 
but only to save European civilisation’. And Europe is not the 
entire worM*-*there are other parts and important parts of the 
world where Ihis freedom has yet to be established before we 
can have a new world for old. 

EhmiilwrloB Oaks Praposals^ Octobar 7, 1944 

At Diunbarton Oaks, representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and China have agreed diere should 
be established Ihe United Nations Organisation for Peace and World 
Progress. 

Aims : (1) to maintain international peace and security ; and to* 

that end to take elective collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to peace and the suppression of acts of aggres- 
sion or other brea^es of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful 
means adjustment or settlement of international disputes which may 
lead to a breach of the peace; (2) To develop friendly relations among 
nations and to take other appropriate measures to strengthen univer- 
sal peace; (3) To achieve international co-operation in the solution of 
international economic, social and other hamanitarian problems; and 
(4) To afiord a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations in the 
achievement of these common ends. 

THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATION-U. N. O. 
Pkinciiial OrgiM 

The U. N. O. has as its principal organs ; (a) general 
assembly ; {b) security council ; (c) internatiorml court of 
justice ; and (d) economic and social council and (e) military 
staff committee and secretariat.’^ 

* Soeurity Ckiimcil 

The Secmrity Council is to Ining about a peaceful settlement of 
intematioiial disputes. If peaceful meaus fail, tlien the Council has- 
the power to employ force agalpst the offending nation. The O^cal 
18 oo^;> 086 d of ' 5 permanent xdembers and 6 non-permanent m^^s. 
The nVe pmnanent seats ate for Britain, China, France, Rus^'^and 
any one pf , whom can veto the dedskm ;|lie 

Tihf 'CfesMijdid' Asai^^ 
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i; : ; XT. N* O* }]^ 9 m^ber o£ subs&Iiary orgftiusat|^s« 
I ||^3iiomic and Co^mdl haa an B«^oniic Cofmnisabn> 
J;$odat ot^ Commissions. Besid^ it directs 

'^4ke l^£ 0 rnatwnal Labour OrganiBaiicm, United Nations Food and 
jigricuUure Organisation, the International Health OrgUnisMion 
sand other social, cultural and humanitarian agencies such as 
4he United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administfation 
^.N.R.R.A.), the United Nations Educational, Social and 
k^uUural Organisation (U.N.E.S.C.O.) to seek solutions to 
j>ressitig economic, political and social problems. Also in the 
"•economic field have been set up the International Monetary Fund 
and International Bahk for Reconstruction and Development 
: and other economic agencies for post-war reconstruction, revival 
<)f world trade and prosperity, dependable money and continued 
Noocnunnic development. 

Ainas as outlined in &e Charter 

The U.N.O. is to maintain international peace and security 
“by collective measures — it is also to promote pro^rity, 
advance social progress, foster freedoms and co-ordinate inter- 
national agencies. Moreover it is to investigate disputes between 
nations, seek peaceful settlements,, decide on measures to keep 
the yeace, take political and economic action and, as a last 
resort, take military action. 


the . d^Sberativ^ body of the XJ. N. O. whereas the Becurity Council is 
its etilemeixiest office (with the U. K. O. International police force 
by the Military Staff Committee), 

‘ mud Sooal Cmwcn 


the Bco^^c and Social Council consists of 18 member nations 

m. — _4 A m4«. . ^ ^*4 i _ a 





Oanaral Assembly for 3-yei^ term. The Council is to be the 
sdeisce and knowledge and wilt deal with questions relating to 
fial ao<nal and ecomHuic co-<^erati<»i. 
faiiai^ylmiid "Jnadcjn ^ 

inabrument of the U. N. O. and cwaists 
> 0 ^ Ut Jadigaa by ihe Assembly to which body all judjieial deputes 

may ./^brred by, the partfes* ' ' ' 










Mhmberaliiii 

Its membership is open to all peace-loving states— the 
•original members being those who had declared war on Japan 
nnd Germany. It can expel any member for violation of 
.the Charter. 

The Peace Conference in July* 1946 would indicate to what 
extent the professed aims of the U.N.O. have succeeded and 
are likely to succeed in achieving its aims. If it is to be an 
organisation to be dominated by the big powers only like the 
old League of Nations then there would be little hope indeed 
for this bleeding war-weary world seeking, striving, organising 
.and dying for universal peace and progress. 

Smainary 

Nationalism denotes the conscious and deliberate effort of nation«^ 
to be free. 

The principle of nationality is cue mtion, otic siate» 

Nationalism when perverted becomes too narrow and selfish. True 
nationalism is not at variance with internationalism. 

The League of Nations has been abolished. The U.N.O. work is 
primarily the prevention of war and the guaranteeing of the security of 
its members but there are some other important U.N.O. activities such 
as the betterment of the conditions of labour throughout the world, the 
promotion of ineemational commerce, and the fostering of freeiloms. 

a 

Questions 

1. Define nationalism. What are the ideas underlying the principle 
of nationality? 

2. “Nationalism is a plaid highway to internationalism.** DLscuss. 
(N. U. 1837) 

3. Describe briefly the constitution^ and the functions of Uie League 
of Nations. (C. U. 1836) 

4. What were the objects of the league of Nations*? (C. U. 1^) . 

5. Has the X,reagne of Nations been successful in attaining the objects 
for which it was established? (C. U. 1839* 1944) 

6. 'One nation, one state,* Modem states are natiof^statesk piaenaa, 
'The deiralopmeiit of the pruiciple of nationalism and of thn idea 
ii the nation-state has contributed to a material change in tlm 
essential character of the state.* Btecidate* U, tM) 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

After having acquainted ourselves wit^ the fundamental 
principles of civil government we are now in a position to 
^ipproach the all important question — How are we, Indidms, 
governed? This question must be a matter of great interest 
and curiosity to the young men and young women of to-day who 
are going to be citizens to-morrow in a free and independent 
India. We shall study that question in a subsequent chapter. 
We begin with a history of the present administration which 
will now come to an end. The Constituent Assembly will meet 
isoon to frame the future constitution of India. 

Since 1S58 India has been a part of the British Empire and 
the present constitution of India, in which all the important 
rules relating to the government and administration of this 
country are embodied, is an Act of the British Parliament passed 
in 1935. This Act is known as the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 

Thm origin tmd dmomiopmmnt of British Ruin in Indio 

Before we proceed to examine our present constitution it will be 
useful to give a short historical survey of the origin cmd development 
<»f British Rule in India. 

The history of the rise and development of British Rule in India 
may be broadly divided into fmir periods : , 

I. 1600—1765. The East India Company which in 1600 receives its 
charier to trade exclusively in the^ East Indies becomes a political 
body as well in 1765 when Clive secures the Dewany tor the Compenjr^ 

II. 1765 — 1858, The Trading Company which acquires poHti^ 
power goes on extending its power and dominion in India 

1773 onwards it has to abate in an incr^sing measure 
Parliament until 185$. Afto; the Mutiny, in 1856 the 
the ^wer it acquired and the govenunent of India is 
hy the Crown for the better adimnistratien of thev, cooiil^* 
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XU. iSS8-^19t7. iUthoagb Indk was iiow adinimstered by thfr 
Cmwn atid no longer by a Trading Company there was little change 
in tihe method of government. The Government of India remained, as* 
before, an autocracy. 

IV. 1917—. In 1917 ^me the Declaration about a change 

in the policy of the British administratibh in India. The goal of the 
British administration in India is defined there as the progressive 
tealisatioa of respon^jible government in India as an integral part of 
the Bmpire. In pursuance of this declaration Parliament passed the 
Government of India Act in 1919 to make the necessary reforms itn 
the administratimi. The Act of 1919 has been superseded by the new 
Government of India Act passed in 1935. 

Tha East India Company 

It was in the year 1600 that Queen Elizabeth of England granted to 
the East India Company a charter to trade exclusively in the East 
Indies and acquire territory, fortify their stations, defend their 
properties by armed force, coin money and administer justice within 
their own settlement/' As Keith says, the aims of the Company were- 
essentially commercial. The first trading station of the East India 
Company was established at Snrat. Jehangir, the then Mogul Emperor,, 
granted a few trading concessions to the English. The English next 
opened a factory at Masnlipatam. The Company built Fort St. George 
at Madras in 1640. A few years later a factory was built on the 
Hooghly in Bengal. In ,1662 Charles II leased out to the Company 
the city Bombay which he had got from Portugal as a part of his- 
qneen’s dower. In 1690 Job Chamock 'definitely founded the capital 
of India* at Sntanuti. That is modem Calcutta. 

Widi Idle decay of the Moghul power at Delhi in the early years- 
of the 18th century there began a. state of chaos and anarchy in India. 
There was a scramble for |^wer among the Mahomedan governors of 
the provinces, the Mahratta chiefs and the other Hindu Rajas. The 
Eoropean trading cor^ri^ions were dot slow to seize the opportunity 
mid ^ey soon began to exploit fhe rivalries of the mutually jealous 
For some lime it seemed that the French under Dupleix 
wcmld^ be dpmij^ting European power in Irydia. But fortune smiled 
on idle who, nnder the able leader^p of Clive, gradually ousted 

Frett^ powet from lotEa. The success in the Carnatic u^rs whith 
began in 1744 and ended in 1763 brought sbout the e:i^h:^oa of the 
poorer in indiii msd^gave to die EngHdi the territorhtl soFen^gnfy 
oyer die Korthem In the first decisive batUe waO losqj^ 

0 Flassey m 1757 wheh ihe EnfUjlh defeated the Nawab^s forces addf 





li^ 

sa<xeed«^d mukiiig themselves the masters o£ the sitnatioa. the 
Nawab henceforth was to be a puppet in the hands of the English. 
The defeat of Hir Kasim who. joined forces with the Emperor of 
Delhi and the varir of Oudh in the Battle of Buxar served only to 
make the mastery of the English complete in North-Eastern India. 
The Company finally ceased to he a mere trading organisation, Clive 
is regarded as the founder of the British Empire in India. 

CUva’a Douhis Govenuneiit 

The East India Company, hitherto a trading company, became a 
political power in the year 1765 when Clive received from Shah Alam, 
tlie Emperor at Delhi, the grant of the Dewany (that is, the right of 
the collection of revenue and the administration of civil jnstice) of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in exchange of an annual x>ayment by the 
Company of a sum of 20 lakhs of rupees. At the same time the 
Nawab of Bengal, in lieu of an annual pension of 50 lakhs, resigned 
to the Company the management of the subadari which included the 
Nizamat powers and duties, that is,.^wers and duties relating to the 
maintenance of peace and order including the administration of criminal 
justice. The office of the Nawab remained like the office of the Emperor 
without any substance. The East Indis Cdmpany’s right to rule was 
composed of two parts derived from two sources. It received the 
Dewany* from the Moghul Emperor and the Nizamat from the Nawab. f 
But the East India Company did not undertake immediately the detailed 
administration for which it made itself responsible. The Dewany also 
suffered on account of large evasions of customs and other duties by 
the '^English gentlemen and their fomasthas/* 

Yet this system of double governtnent, by which the Emperor 
nominally reigned but the Company really governed, saw the establish- 
ment of ihe Company's sovereignty in Bengal, This is the famous 
Double Government of Clive, 

The Double Government was warmly commended by Clive because 
he was anxious not to throw off the mask that ^he sovereignty was ^to 
longer really with the Emperdr, lest it might lead to embam^sing 
eonseguences to the Company through an excitement of the fealousy of 
the other foreign powers in India. From 1765 ohward the Company 

* The Dewan^ in the Moghul administration, was the miniated ell 
Finance and of Civil Jhstiee^ respmisible to the Empermr and 
tndependantaol the Governor of the subt (province), the Nawah ' 

^The Nawab Nazir, the governor or the pvoviadal iiieezey,, 

\1dtm need of the inovince and represented the Efhpezor in'-nti. 

CM* nmitaty, ' ■■ '/vSSi- 
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govermA in these tracts though the Moghul Emperor remained the 
, sovereign • 

Tli« growiag iafearmi of ilia Britidi Pariiamaat ia ladia 

I^ar on, further territories were acquired in India by tlie Company" 
acting under the authority and on behalf af the British Crown. The 
great espansion of dominion that resulted from the victories of Clive 
and Byre Coote made it plain that England had become a territorial 
power to maintain whicli tlie despatch of King’s ships and King's 
troops to India became necessary. The government of these territories 
could not in the circumstances be regarded as the mere private concern 
of a trading compan 3 * but became increasingly a matter of national 
concern to the British people and the British Crown. 

From 1765 onward Parliament showed an increasing interest in 
Indian affairs. Some of the Anglo-Indian ofilicials, the English Nabobs- 
as they were called, who had shaken the pagoda tree in India* and 
made themselves fabulously rich, on their return to England excited 
the jealousv* and envy of their fellow countrymen by their luxurious 
and extravagant ways of living. 

Parliament’s desire to intervene in the Company’s affairs was 
prompted by two different feelings — a feeling of uneashiess and concern 
at the methods whereby the Company w^as making its large profits 
year after year and a feeling of envy of the privilege whereby a few 
people, the Companj^’s shareholders and ser\'ants, enjoyed such large 
incomes from India and lived in England a life so different from tliat 
lived by the vast majority of the British people. 

The Company's financial posiliion had become embarrassing on 
account of niisgovemment and also because the Company had to meet 
the expenses of continuous wars while the servants of the Company 
were dishonest and corrupt and were amassing huge fortunes for 
themeslves. 

The civil misgovernment led to a famine in the Presidency f of 

* The Bewany had*hitheTto rested with the Nawab . . . Now it was 
definitely detached from him as a patter of Iheorv. But Clive did nut 
contemplate the actual taking over of the anthonty- and its execution 
b>' the servants of the Company . . . The actual administration 
1^ in the hands qf the four deputies of tlie Nawab, and in his final 
directiems to the Calcutta Council (Jan. 16, 1767) he insisted that 
while the Nawab was but a name and a shadow, policy required that 
he should be venerated and encouraged to show resentment at any 
lack of respect by foreign nations.— (Keith, A Comtitutienal Histoty 
of India, p. 54)t * 

t effects of the demands for money on the unfortunate province 
(Bengal) were described effectively by the Resident at the Barbar who 
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Bengal which in those days was the richest' and the most fertile 
among the provinces. Bad generalship and corrupt government at 
Madras were responsible for tlie humiliation of the military forces of 
the Company and the lowering of its prestige by Hyder Ali. The 
latter gained a notable trinmph over the Company in the treaty of 
Madras in 1769.* 

The tales of oppression and of misgovernnieut were reacliing the 
English shores and opinion was growing in favour of the regulation 
b}' Parliament of the affairs of the Company in India. 

Clive himself suggested that the Crown ought to assume direct 
control so also did Adam Smith who saw in it a means of enriching 
the British revenues.^ 

The Indian situation was pressing itself upon the attention of the 
public in England, until in 1773 it seemed to be realised for the first 
lime in England that a body of merchants was charged with the 
unusual and heavy responsibility of governing millions of men in a 
rountry several times as big as England. 

Parliament, by a long series of Acts, the first of which was passed 
in the year 1773, proceeded to regulate the Company’s administration 
of India. These Acts progressively reduced the governmental powers 
Of tihc Company until *'the substance of authority passed from the 
Company to the Crown. The Company reigned but in important matters 
did not govern/* This was the essence of the system of the double 
government, shared between the East India Company and the British 
parliament, w'hich lasted nnlil 1858, when it was put to an end by 
the Parliamentary^ Act of that year which formally transferred the 
territories of India to the direct gontrol of the Crown. 

/ f^Pigrltament asserts its control 

Hie Regulating Act, 1773 

By the Regulating Act of 1773 Parliament recognised tlie territorial 
sovereignty of the Company and changed the constitution of the Courts 
of Directors and Proprietors, The old system qf government in Bengal 
by a President and a Council was abolished and the responsibility uras 
entrusted to the Governor-General of Bengal and a Council of 4 members 
who were vested with tlie powers of superintendence and control in 
matters of peace and tear over the governments of ^ladras and Bombay 
which continued to be governed by a President and a Council, Decisions 

lamented oti May 24th, 1*^ the fact fliat the fine country which had 
fionrished undei the most despotic and arbitrary government was 
verging to its ruin when the English had so greet a sltare hi the 
adihinistration.— Keith, p. 57. 
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vftxe to be by a majority of votes in the Conneil and were binding 
on th^ Oovemor«6eneral. The Act also provided for a Supreme Court 
at Ccdcatta, independent of, and inevitably destined to quarrel with 
the Company’s executive officers in India* 

The first Governor-General appointed under this Act was Warren 
Hastings who had as his Councillors Lieut.-Col. John ^Clavering, Hon. 
George Monson, Richard Barwell and Sir Philip Francis. Sir Blijah 
Impey was appointed the first Chief Justice. 

Its impoftaiiee 

The Regulating Act is important in many respects.* It marked 
the beginning of direct interference by Parliament in Indian affairs. 

Secondly, it renewed the system of double government. By the 
passing of this Act responsibilities came to be shared by the Bast 
India Company and the British Crown. 

Thirdly, Parliament took up the role of the trustee and the 
custodian of the rights of the Indian people and assumed responsibility 
for the welfare and advancement of the latter. This responsibility and 
emsteeship is professed by Parliament even to-day. 

Fourthly, the Regulating Act also marks the beginning of the 
txmstitutional history of modern India. 

Its defects 

The provisions of the Act of 1773, as observed by Ilbert, were 
obscure as to the nature and extent of the authority exercisable by 
the Governor-General and his Council over the subordinate presi- 
dencies, as to the jurisdiction of yie Supreme Court, and as to the 
relations between the Government of Bengal and the Supreme Court. 
Another defect was the provision which allowed tlie Governor-General 
-to be outvoted and overruled whenever 3 members of his Council 
chose to combine against him. The Act wws conceived in the best of 
spirit but due to the defects mentioned above it could not work well. 
So yn early amendment became necessary. 

Pitt’s India Act, lf84 — the Board of Control 

The defects of the Regulating ^ct were sought to be remedied by 
the Bast India Bill of Oiarles Fox to whom the solution appeared to 
lie in an extension the powers of Parliamenb and in an abridgment 
of the Company’s rights. But his Bill was thrown out. A new Bill 

* *It was now patent that riie Bast India Company was no longer 
merely a Commny for the extension of commerce, but in reality a 
delegatimi of whole power and sovereignty of Great Britain sent 
Into the Bast.— Keith, p. 68. 
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on India ivas bronght iorward for the consideration of Parliament by * 
William Pitt who succeeded Fox. This Bill was passed into law 
although it followed, in the main, Fox's Bill. 

1/arger powers of control over the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay were vested in the Governor-General in Conncil. The new 
Governor-Gene^ obtained powers to overmle the majority of his 
Council. 

The Board of Control 

In order that India's future might lie more immediately in the hands 
of the British Parliament than was provided for in the Regulating Act, 
a Board of Control was now set up. This Board consisted of six com- 
missioners who were 'formally styled the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India. The Board met for a time but soon its members ceased to 
assemble and the powers of the Board were exercised by the President 
who was the only effective member. The Board was given the power 
‘‘'from time to time to check, to superintend, and control all acts and 
operations and concerns which in any wise related to the civil and 
military government or revenues of the territories and possessions of 
the said United Company in tho East Indies/* 

From 1784 there were in London two offices occupied with the 
Indian administration; the East India House, in Leadenhall, was the 
home of the East India Company, while the Board of Control just 
established at Westminster, supervised on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment the Company’s operations in India. Thus, 'diarchy', as regards 
India, 'is not an invention of the twentieth century.* 

The office of the Secretary of State for India evolved out of that 
of the President of the Board d Control of the old days, and the 
Council of India was the modern substitute for the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors provided for by the Act of 1784. The India 
Office has its origin in tlie amalgamation of the Company's head- 
quarters in London with the office of the Board of Control. The 
modified government as set up by Pitt's India Act (1784) continued 
until 1858 with but slight changes. 

The Company's powers further curtailed 

Charter Act, 1793 

The Charter Act of 1793 did not introduce many important altera- 
tions. The powers of the Governor-General in Council were defined and 
the Covenanted Civil Service was constituted. 

Ckartey Act, 1813 

. In 1813 due to Lord Wellesley’s victorious campaigns whidi insulted 
in considerable additions of territories and of debts as well, important 
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qaestu^s awaited solution. English merchants, who did not belong^ 
to the United Company, clamoured for years past for a share in the 
rich trade with India and that demand could not be resisted for long. 
It was considered that the Company could ill afford to retain its. 
commercial position as before because of the new responsibilities thrust 
upon it by Wellesley’s policy of annexation. But the Company wrangled 
over its monopoly privileges. A compromise was at last arrived at and 
the Company had to be satisfied with its monopoly of the tea trade 
and tlie trade w'itli China. The other commercial privileges that it 
exclusively enjoyed in India were now abolished and the whole country 
was now thrown open to traders of all classes subject to certain res- 
trictions. 

Charter Act, 1833 

Twenty years later, in 1833, when the question of the renewal of 
the Charter came up again, it is worthy to note that while the territorial 
possessions of the Company and also the revenues were granted as on 
former occasions to Company they were now declared to be held 
by the Company *Hn trust for His Majesty, his heirs and successors 
for the service of the Government of India The monopoly ^ of trade- 
with China and the tea monox>oly were abolished and the Company 
ceased to be a commercial body./ The Company becomes purely a 
political body from the year 1833. 

The Governor-General so long styled the Governor-General of 
Bengal now became the Governor-General of India, t ** Henceforth the 
superintendence, direction and control of the whole civil and military 
government in India were expressly vested in the Governor-General 
of India in Council.'* 

Another member was added to the Governor-Generars Council. He 
was not to be an employee of the Company and was expected to confine 
himself solely to the task of legislation. iThis was the Law Member. 
Macaulay was the first Law Member of the Governor-Generars Council 
and his labours led to the formulation of the Indian Penal Code./ 

Charter Act, 1853 

The last of the Charter Acts passed in 1853. This time the 
Charter was .renewed for 20 years as before but the Act simply pro- 
vided that^'the Indian territories should remain under the Company 
in trust yor the Crown until Parliament should otherwise direct."/ 

The wording of the Charter Act of 1853 showed that the Company’s 
days were fast approaching an ^nd. Each time the chart*’ came up* 
for renewal, Parliament, before it granted the Charter, wrested sofiie- 
thing more from what little power remained with the Company. 
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^The Act of 1853 provided for the appointment of a separate Lien- 
tenant-Govemor for Bengal as distinct from the Governor-General. 
The Governor-General was thus relieved of his direct charge of the 
Presidency. The Act also provided for the constitution of a legislative 
council consisting of 22 officials^y 

Provinces ^ere created under this Act and the power of defining 
limits of provinces was vested in the Governor-General of India in 
Council. 

The Mutiny: India becemea a direct charge of the British Crown 

The Company’s misgovernraent had alienated a large section of 
the Indian people and also a large portion of the Indian troops. The 
result was the rebellion in 1857 known in history as the Sepoy Mutiny. 

The authorities in ICngland saw' the danger of continuing the 
Company’s rule in the altered circumstances. So, after the suppres- 
sion of the Mutiny India was brought directly under the Crown. By 
u proclamation (The Queen* s Proclamation of 1858) Queen Victoria 
declared her intention of taking into her own liands the reins of 
Indian government. 

The mutiny sharply divided the new' India from the old but until 
the Reforms of 1919 the British administration in India follow'ed the 
lij^s already draw’ii. 

The Act for the Better GovemmeDt of Indie, 1858 — the final 
et>olition of the Company 

*/By the Government of India Act of 1858 the Board of Control, of 
which the only effective member w’as the President, w’as abolished.^ 
The Government of India, nienceforth, was carried on by the Secretary 
of State for India, wiio was to be a minister of the British Crown^ 
The Secretary of State for India was to be assisted b}' a Council of 
India consisting of experienced men with first-hand knowledge of 
Indian conditions.! The Governor-General became also the Viceroy, 
the representative of the Crown in India. The governmental pow’ers 
were to be exercised by the Governor-General mi Council as before. , 

Subsequent Acts and constitiAional reforms— The Growdi of die 
Indian Legislature 

One of the first fneasures of the new government w'as to remodel 
the Indian legislature which was first established in ''1853. 

The liidian Councils Act, 1861' « 

The Indian Councils Act of 1861 is a landmark in Indian constitu- 
tional history and marks an important stage in the growth of the 
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indian li^gislatwre because it .^ave aton-o^ials a voice in making laws 
and it idefined the scope and jurisdiction of the Indian legislature for 
the next sixty years, modified later in the Reforms of 1919. Hie 
powders of legislation which had been taken away from the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay by the Charter Act of 1833 were restored to 
them. 

It would be a mistake to think of the legislatures established under 
this Act as miniature parliaments or as containing within themselves 
the seeds of responsible government. Their functions were strictly 
limited to legislation which was, in practice, initiated by the executive 
and the councils were expressly forbidden to transact, entertain or 
discuss any business except legislative measures brought up before 
them. The Councils set up were mere committees for the purpose of 
tendering advice, with regard to legislation, which might or might not 
be accepted by the executive. 

Another feature of the Act of 1861 is the power it gave to the 
Governor-General, still retained by him, in cases of emergency, to 
promulgate, on his sole responsibility, ordinances having, for a period 
not exceeding six months, the force of law. This power still .survives 
and has been exercised extensively in recent times. 

ladiaa Councils Act 1892 

The period, which intervened between 1861 and 1892, had seen 
many-sided progress in India. Near universities were established. 
There had been a great extension of secondary education. Some amount 
of local self-government was introdu<^ed in the major provinces mainly 
due to the efforts of I^rds Dufferin and Ripon. Meanwhile the Indian 
National Congress had been founded. It represented the educated and 
politically-minded Indians who were demanding constitutional reforms. 
Ultimately, the government also saw the necessity of making changes 
in the constitution of the Legislative Councils with a view to making 
them more popular and representative. 

^The Indian Councils^ Act of 1892 authorised an increase in the size 
of the Legislative Council and changes in the method of nomination.^ 

The participation of non-official Indians in the legislature was 
extended and for th^ first time they were given a voice in the dis- 
cussion of the finances and administration of the country. 

Official control was not relaxed and the activities of the Councils 
even with non-officials in a minfu-ity were still strictly limilfeed. They 
ooald merely debatb and interrogate but could not in any way control 
k^slation, finance or administration in India. ^ 
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^Indian Coinic0a Act, 19M-^-4iiC Moirlc^-MiBlo Raloms 

Since 1892 events had moved fast. There had been further pro- 
gress of education and the Indian National Congress had gained in 
power and influence. 

The success of Japan, a small Asiatic country, in the Russo- 
Japanese War kindled new ambitions in India and India's educated 
young men began to see the vision of a new and triumphant nationalism 
tn India which had its repercussions on the country's political life. 
There were political disturbances of a grave nature in Bengal following^ 
the partition of the province. 

All these combined to make English statesmen feel that the 
constitution of the Government of India needed changes to meet the 
growing feeling in India in favour of a responsible national govern- 
ment. 

By the Indian Councils Act of 1909 (known as the Morley-Minto< 
Reforms) the principle of elections was directly introduced. The right 
of moving resolutions and voting upon the Budget as well as on all 
questions of public interest was conceded to the Legislative Councils, 
The new Councils were also given the right of putting supplementary 
questiofns. The official majority was abandoned in the provincijal 
legislatures but was retained in the Imperial Legislative Council. At 
the same time the Governor-General in Council at the centre and the 
Lieutenant-Governors in the provinces were given sufficient powers to- 
override the legislatures. Thus the Morley-Minto Councils were given 
increased opportunities to influence but not to control government, 
policy and action. 

An Indian was appointed for the first time to the Viceroy's Execu- 
tive Council. Indians were similarly appointed to the Executive Coun- 
cils of the provinces of Bombay, Madras and Bengal. 

A much larger proportion of the Indian non-officials was introduced 
in the legislatures which should have given the people a better chance 
in their struggle for their rights but the bene^t of the change was lost 
and great mischief was done by the introduction of tlie wholly obnoxious, 
principle of communal representation. 

The Indian people, instead of being united for their common 
interests, ivere divided, under the new Act. One community was ranged 
against the other. In this internal division lies the fundamental weak-' 
ness of Indian national movement. This principle, so very in-^ 
jurious to* the cause of Indian unity* and nationalism, has been later 
extended to other communities such as the Sikhs and the Indian 
Christians < 
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Betwcm 1908 md. 1818, tbr«e important statutes were passed, the 
«elEect of which has been so modify the vast structure of the Indian 
.Admini^ration. 

(1) l%e Indian High Courts Act of 49! f. 

(2) Hie Government of India Act of 1912. 

(3) The GoVemment of India (Consolidation) Act of 1915 which 
'has brought into harmony the long series of enactments which have 
built up the administration of India. 

This period was marked by an increase in political discontent. A 
large number of men were interned or detained under the Defence of 
India Act. The Congress leaders, on the outbreak of the Great War, 
•suspended political hostility in order not to embarrass the government 
.at that hour of crisis. 

tndia and the Great War 

The Great European War was a powerful lever for the establishment 

• of democracy. India’s fight for Home Rule resulted in the acceptance 

• by Britain of India’s right to self-government. 

Thu famous Montagu Declaration, 20th August, 1917 

m On August 20tli, 1917, Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary of State 
^or India, made the following announcement in the House of Commohs : 
'**Tl%e policy of His Majesty’s Government with ivhtch the Govennnent 
<of India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing association 
.of Indians in every branch of the administration and the gradual deve- 
. lopmeni of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government^ in India as an integral part of 
.the British Empire.* 

He added that progress in this policy could only be achieved by 
successive stages. The British Parliament and the Government of India, 
on 'whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of tlie 
Indian people, must be guided by the co-operation received from those 
upon whom new opportunities of service would presently lie conferred 
. and by the extent to whidi it w^as found that confidence could be reposed 
in their sense of responsibility. 

* (1) British Indi^ is to remain an integral .part of the Empire, 
(2) Responsible Oovemmeht in British India is the goal of British Rule 
in India, (3) Responsible Government in India sliall be progressively 
realised. (4) To achieve this goal, the steps recommended are {a) the 
increasing associatipn of Indians in every branch of the adnfSnistration 
.and (b) the gradual development of self-governing institutions. * 

The Montagu Declaration is incorporated in the Preamble of the 
Acts of 1919 and 1935 and forms the bed-rock of British policy in Ihdia. 
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The principle of autocracy ^ goyemmtai .without the cons^t of 

the governed, was maintained even under the Reforms of iW9, The 
Upint Reports for the first time recommended the introduction of the 
democratic principle in the government of this country. 

The Govemmciit rsi India Act of 1919t 

The Moatagu-CheliiidFord Reforms 

The joint scheme was emobodied in the Act of 1919 with a few 
modidcations. The grant of full provincial autonomy was opposed on 
the plea that it could not be given immediately without inviting 
breakdown of the constitution. 

The authors of the Act were of opinion that progress in giving dffect 
to the policy of Parliament to realise progressively responsible govern- 
ment in British India could only be achieved by successive atages. 
They, therefore, pointed out in the preamble of the Act the expediency 
of granting the provinces in provincial matters the largest measure of 
independence of the Government of India which is compatible with the 
due discharge by the latter of Us own responsibilities. It was, therefore, 
ill the provincial government that .the first step in the direction of 
responsible government was taken. 

But although the provinces were, to a certain extent, made inde- 
pendent of the Government of India, it must not be supposed that they 
weye handed over to the control of the representatives of the people. 

The authorities argued that the setting up of provincial legislatures 
for the first time with a majority^ of members directly chosen by an 
inexperienced and largely illiterate electorate was in itself a great 
advance over the Morley-Minto Reforms. Tliey added, if the adminis- 
tration of all departments — including the Police, the Magistracy and 
the Revenue — was handed over to people inexperienced in the adminis- 
tration of tlieir own affairs, there might be disaster. 

Tliis latter argument is based on a distrust of the capacity of the 
Indian people for governing themselves. Buf the government was 
committed, by the August Declar^ion of 1917, to the principle of 
progress ; so, some advance had to be made. 


* Montegn-Chelmsford Report. 

. j- The Government of India Act of 1919 created five new governor 
provinces— 1lie United Provinces, the ^hmjab, Biliar and Orissa, the 
Cci^jtral Provinces and Assam in addition to the existing provinces of 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras. Two more^ provinces were later added 
to the list of governor's provinces— Burma and the K.-W. F. P, 
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A half-way house* which represented a compromise belween ike 
principle of caution and that of progress was set up. Accordingly, not 
all, but only those subjects were given over to popular control which 
could be so transferred without endangering the safety of the British 
Administration in India, The method fallowed was to sutnlivide those 
subjects which had been classified as provincial into ^^transferred 
subjects" and "reserved subjects". 

The transferred subjects, e.g„ education, medical relief, sanitation, 
local self-government, etc., were removed from purely bureaucratic 
control and placed in the charge of Indian ministers under popular 
control and responsible to the popularly elected provincial legislatures 
to whom they were made answerable. 

The reserved subjects, as distinguished from the transferred 
subjects, e.g., land revenue, administration of justice, police, prisons, 
finance and irrigation, were still under purely official administration, 
i.e,,. the Governor and his Executive Council over whom the people 
.were given no control. Since the ultimate control and responsibility 
was reserved in the hands of the British Parliament, the Governor in 
Council was responsible to that body for the administration of these 
subjects. 

Diarchy 

Tho Provincial EaacutiTa 

The scheme of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms was that in each 
province the Executive should consist of two parts. By sec. 46(1) of 
the Government of India Act of 1909, the government of a province was 
committed, in relation to the reserved subjects, to the Governor in 
Council, and in relation to the transferred subjects, the Governor acting 
with his ministers. This dual government was known as diarchy. 

The first half of the Government, the Governor in Council, in 
of the administration of the reserved subjects and responsible to 

a <«The provincial machine was^ as it were, in future to be driven 
from two pmectly distinct sources of power; impelled by an internal 
combustion engine and for other purposes by a motor receiving current 
from jt distant dynamo. If the several functions clashed or over- 
lapped, obviously fihe component parts might be violently jarred. 
In such caa<^ one or other source of power must be cut ofi. For this 
purpose engine^«iii-diarge was given a control-switch. The 
Governor wsa. to declare in an^^given case whether the tig^t of action 
lay with the Indian CouncU-dftven half or with the British Parliament^ 
drhm half of the Administration. Such, in brief, was the provincial 
scheme.** London Times, Indid Number, 1930. 



i3»e Btitish Parliiltitetit teongh tfae Secretory xd Stete for India, wa» ‘ 
diitaide t1|e control oi the Provincial L^fislatiure. 

The other half of the Govemnieiit was the Govembr mcXin^ with- 
the fninisiers. The ministers, chosen by the Governor frmii among the 
elected members of the I«egislatiu:e, administered the transferred 
subjects for whidi they were responsible to tite Legislature that 
controlled them by its power to reduce and refuse salaries and grants. 

The Governor had to hold the balance ''between divergent policies 
and different ideals and to prevent discord and friction.** He was, in 
same sense, **the hyphen that joins and the buckle that fastens'* the 
two halves of government. 

The Provincial Lagialature 

Bvery Govemor*s province was given a legislative council with a 
President elected by itself. The tegislative councils were greatly 
enlarged— the principle of election was further extended— ^pominated 
members being confined to only one-fifth of the total number of seats. 

The Council had a life of 3 3 ^ears which could be extended or ' cut 
short by the Governor. 

The Provincial Legislature had the right, qualified though it was by 
large pow'ers vested in the executive, to make the laws and to control 
the finances of the province. It had also the right of controlling the 
executive of the transferred lialf {i.e., the ministers) but the reserved 
half w’as outside its control. 

The failure of Diarchy end the reasons why it failed 

(1) Government is an organic , whole and cannot be divided into 
watertight compartments. Responsibility was blurred by the duplication 
of governmental authority. (2) A. certain amount of friction between 
the two halves of the Government was inevitable although in some 
provinces the difficulties were smoothed over by joint consultation. 
(3) The powers conferred upon the ministers were so restricted and 
circumscribed that it was impossible for them to act with energy or 
independence (4) The lack of funds greatly liandicapped the work of 
the Ministers in nation-building departments. (5) The Ministers had 
no collective responsibility which is an important principle of i^rlia- ^ 
mentary government. (6) Ministers often' failed to get effective suppmt 
m the legislatures due*to the absence of strong patty organisations and, 
in the circumstances, as they depended more and ipore on the support 
ei the clidal ^bloc* in tihe legislatures, they came to be regardte^ as 
'govemmeift men* and not as popular Ministers. (7) The bad 

virtually no control over the services, particularly, over fihe 'Biboi^aiis. 
(8) Diarchy never had a Jalr triaL It bad to enccnmt^ p^nilav 
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Iroiii^be yexy start, non-^ctM^peratioa Isbs^t ajod latar, 

from Smtajists. (9) As Sk Shafam Ahmed Khdn points out, the 
niinii^ers could not movo and breathe freely in the Provincial Seoieitariat 
where the Central Goveminent loomed large. They wanted not the 
shadow bat the substance of antonomy. . (Tlif Indian Federation, p. 24>. 

Questioiis 

1. Write notes on (a) the Regulating Act, 1773; (b) Pitt’s India Act, 
1784; (c) the Charter Act of 1853; and (d) the Statutory 
Commission. 

2. Indicate briefly the policy enunciated by His Majesty’s Government 

in the Declaration of August 20, 1917, (C. U. 1929) 

3. Outline the main features of the constitution of an Indian province 
under the Diarchy. (C. U. IMO) 

4. Earplain clearly transferred and reserved subjects in* Indian pro- 
vinces. Enumerate the principal transferred subjects in Bengal. 
(C. U. 1928) 

5. Describe the system of provincial government* known as Diarchy. 
Why is it so called? (C. U. 1927) 

6. What do you mean by Diarchy? (C. U. 1931) 
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1919 AND AFTER 

The Government of India Act, igig and its provisions were * 
essentially transitional. The intention of its makers was mt to 
set up a new and permanent constitution, but to make such 
changes in the law as would lead to ^the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India as an iniegral part of the 
British Empire*. 

The dissatisfaction of political India with the Reforms of 
1919 was expressed at the session of the Indian National 
Congress at Amritsar. Indian leaders felt that Britain had not 
fulfilled her pledge. The irresponsible government at the 
centre and the hybrid form of government known as Diarchy 
in the provinces came in for strong criticism. 

The progress of events in India under the Act of 1919 has 
heen marked by ceaseless efforts on the part of the Indian 
politicians to secure further reforms. 

Th« Non-co-oporation Movemant of 1921 

To give expression to the inSignant feelings of an already dis^ 
satisfied people the indignation caused by the Martial haw regime in 
the Pnniab and by the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire— Mahatma 
Candhi inaugurated the Non-cooperation Movement in 1921 advocating 
n boycott on political, economic and moral grounds. Intoxicating 
drinks, foreign cloth, the ‘Reformed' l^egislatures, the law courts and 
the educational institutions were all placed upder the ban. Hindu- 
Muslim unity, the removal of untouchability, the use of home-spun, 
arbitration of disputes and national Education formed the major ptoks 
the constructive part of the non-co-operaticm programme. 

The movement failed to achieve the ultimate end, Swaraj, but yfsia 
able to Create a poUUcal consciousness among the people, and to 
iffie dumb ndllioaa ol India from their ‘pathetic contentment/ , 

The SwirajiM 

The apparent failure the movement led a section of 
headed by Deshabandhu R. Das and Pundit ll^lal to adsw^ule 
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■« dW o£ policy. ««y «8«d 8 iela«tion ‘^3^“ 

emtty mto the legislatures w.* the 

dedtovins them ftom within by persistent obstmctMm to goyMnm^. 
The Mtty wliidi they formed became known as the Swarajist P®**y“ 
Tte l^maiists contested the general elections of 1923 and w^ returned 

also secured a working majority in most other provinces and m the 
I^egislative Assembly. 

Thu Natmaal Deasand 

In 1824, the Indian IvCgislative Assembly passed a resolution, s^n- 
8o«d by Pundit Motilal Nehru, leader of the Swarajists m the 
embodying the National Demand. Tlie demand, which was reiterated 
by the^ssembly in 1925, was for a responsible form Swei^« 
fw India closely following the Dominion type and suggestang “ 

TaWe Conference between the representatives of Grat Britain and the 
Indian leaders for this purpose. 

widi Lord Irwin’s arrival in India in 1926 the j^pects of peace 
apparently improved. But events took an entirely different turn. 

Siinoii Coniini—iou 

In accordance with the provisions of the Government of India A^ 
1919, the British Government appointed a Royal Lommission »“ 
nnd« the Chairmanship of Sir John Simon to enquire into the 
of the Reforms. The Commission did not contain a single Ind ai 
member. This was regarded as an affront to the country and moderates- 

and extremists combined in boycottsng it. 

The Simon Commission completely ignored the intensitj of tl e 
national demand for Dominion Status and a responsible Gov'ernment ^ 
^ centre, and instead of allaying poUtical discontent aggravated ^ 
ritnation aid intensified the demand for complete 

^.ance-of the British connection- (Shafa’at Ahmed Khan-Thc Indian 

FeileraUonj p. 11). 

, Nuimi lUi>ort 

A Jfcan^Oe, an All-Pa*ties CoiSference in India, in answw to m 
chalienge by Lord Birkenhead, the Uien Secretary of St^ ^ 
had appointed a committee under the ehairtnanship o 
to innduce an agreed ^ 

issned by the Cwmidttee is known aa tl« Ndmi Report.* It demanded 

a . * . 

• "It was one of the beat omatijictive efforts made in a^ 

pitted an ideal befbt* the constxy whi* can never be replaced. — Tb , 

Ft40**tUm, p. 12. 
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linmediate Dom^km Statue for t^dia and piea<fed for jdmt el^ctotates 
\vith resanralfon c€ seats. The Kehru Rep<^ did not find favour with 
the left wing of tlie Ccmgress who pressed for complete independence. 

' The Simon Commission Report failed to satisfy* political India on 
the question of central responsibility. The Nehru Report, on the other ^ 
hand, aroused the suspicion and hostility of the MuslimSi the Indian 
-rulers and the European capitalists. 

Tlko Congress Demand of 1928: Lord Imirin*s Doclaralion of 31st 
Octobo-, 1929 

In the Congress session at Calcutta in 1928, the extrenusts were 
-pacified by Mahatma Gandhi’s announcement that if India was not 
given Dominion Status within 1929, he would himself lead the campaign ^ 
ior Independence, 

On the 3l8t October, 1929, even before the publication of the Simon 
Report, Lord Irwin made an important pronouncemeut to placate and 
.'Soothe Indian feelings.*" He announced that the goal of India was 
Jfominion Status and invited the representatives of India to a Round 
Table Conference in London to take part in the making of the new con- 
'Stitution for India, This course was taken to remove the sense of insult 
.and inferiority felt by the Indians. 

Meanwhile, the Congress had become more extremist. Even 
Moderates had turned extremists. Neither would be satisfied with a 
mere statement of the goal. None would wait for *the progressive reaJi’- 
safion’— everybody stood for the immediate realisation of Dominion 
.Status in India. 

Dominion Stnlus 

Dominion Status is the status enjoyed by the great self-governing 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand and the 
Irish Free State. In relation to Great Britain **they are autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external 

• Lcfd lrunn*s Declaration of 1st October, 1929 : 

'*It is the de.sire of the British Government that India should, in 
the fullness of time, tftke her place in the Empire *in equal partnership 
with the Dominions. Bnt in view of the doubts which have been 
esqpressed both, in Gzeat Britain and in India regarding the interiaceta- 
tioti to be placed on the intentions of ^he British Government in enactr 
ing the statute of 1919, I am autliorised on behalf of His li^leaty^s 
‘Obvemment to state clearly that, in their judgment, it is in 

dhq PecJarMon of 1927 that the mtural issue of Indtafs^ 

^ogress, as there contemplated, is the atiainme^ of Ddhilftfow 
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though united hy, d common oUegiance to the Cfown, and. freely 
assocMed u$ members of the British Commonwealth of Nations/* 

Tboy are, thas, the eqiials of Great Britain and not her inferiors. 
Thetr association with Great Britain is free and voluntary' 

iClie Dominions govern themselves (enact and enforce laws, admini- 
ster justice, maintain armies and navies, conduct foreign relations)) 
virtually free from the control of Great Britain. The King is the only 
hond. This bond is. entirely personal. The King when he acts int 
relation to any of the Dominions, acts on the advice of the ministers* 
of the Dominions concerned and not on the advice of his British 
ministers. 

The faMure of Britiah alatetmanaliip In 1928 

The greatest failure of British imperial statesmanship in recent years* 
in India occurred in 1928 when it refused to accord Dominion Status to> 
India. On that failure has thrived the movement for Indian freedom. 

Indian political aspirations have since then been nourished on ideals* 
other than Dominion Status. India aspires to complete independence. 

Tho Campaign for Indian Indopendenoe — the Civil Ditidiadionce 
Movement 

As the British Government failed to respond to India’s national 
demand, the Congress at Lahore adopted a resolution affirming com* 
plete independence as India’s goal and Congress under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi embarked upon the civil disobedience movement. 

On the 12th March, 1930, Maliatma Gandhi set out on his famous- 
march from Ahmedabad to the sea-coast (Dandi) where he broke the 
salt laws. 

Within u short time the movement was in full swing. There were 
numerous arrests and before the close of the year, 50,000 persons were 
in jail for having joined the movement. 

Lord Irwin’s government was assailed on all sides. In England they- 
condemned it because it was weak,,# in India it was condemned because 
it was repressive. ' 

The Simon Roport 

In June, 1930, the Simon Commission published its report in two 
volumes. The Report wad almost universally condemned^"^ in India— 
because its recommendations fell to' <diort Indian demands^ * 

, ' Events in India and in England moved rapidly. 
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Tkm RoumI TdUb Csttfwiiic* 

The Round Table Conference* which, met in l/mdon on the 12th 
November, 1930, was the culminating point of a world-wide interest in 
the Indiah {Kditical struggle. 

The fcafkires of the first Round Table Conference were : (1) the 
absence of Congress representatives, (2) the unanimous demand of Indian 
delegates, of the princes and of the people of India, for Dominion Status, 
(3) the plan of an AU-India Federation sponsored by the Princes and 
accepted by the Conference and <4) the Prime Minister's declaration at 
the end of the Conference that the intentions of the British Government 
were to place the responsibility of the Government of India, central as 
well as provincial, uliintately on the Indian legislatures sub feet to such 
reservations and safeguards'^ as might be necessary until responsibility 
was completely transferred. The Conference plan, in a sentence, was 
* Responsibility with Safeguards for an All~India Federatio^i', 

At the conclusion of the Conference, the delegates returned home to 
secure support for the Conference proposals. 

But in India the Congress was in a state of war with the Govern** 
nient. To secure a fair and dispassionate examination of the Confer-* 
ence proposals in India, a calm atmosphere was necessary. The Con-* 
ference delegates, specially the Rt. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Te} 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M. R. Jayakar, helped considerably in bringing 
about that atmosphere. 

The Gandlii-Irwm truce 

Early in 1931 the Government lifted the ban on the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress and released the leaders unconditionally. The 
pourpaHers between Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Irwin bore fruit in a 
truce between the Government and the Congress in March, 193 l.v The 
Civil Disobedience movement was suspended and Congress agreed to 

* The Round Table Conference was inaugurated by the King Emperor 
in person in the Royal Galleiy' of the Houle of Lords on the 12tb 
November, 1930 amidst royal spl^dour. There were 86 delegates in 
all : 16 from the Indian States, 57 representing British India and 13 
from the British political parties. 

t Safeguoids in the new censtitutiott of India* 

The ‘safeguards' discussed at the Round Table Conference include 
tbe special arrangements for British control of India's army and lm!eign 
afiairs and British intervention if necessary for maintaining^ India's 
financial oredit and internal security, the protection of minorities and 
of Europ^n trading rights. Several of the safeguards sere lot . emer- 
gencies and are only to be used, if at all, duriiig trahsitkm period 
so long as responsibifity is not completely transferred.^ 
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talce ^rt m the second Round Table Cc^ifereisce' e^ 

:^&qi:nnces j^at the safegmrds in the new constitntion would be hi the 
interests of India, and on the ,6ovetnment’s conceding to Congress 
demand. For instance, in salt areas tiie people’s right to mannfactare 
aalt was recognised, the right of picketing in a peaceful manner was 
admitted, nqn>violent prisoners wm released, confiscated proi>erties w^ere 
restored and unrealised fines remitted. 

itlke C^oagrasa and the Second Rowid Tehle Confetonce 

In April, Lord Willingdoh arrived in India as the Viceroy to relieve 
Lord Irwin who left the country amid many tributes to his statesman- 
ship. 

At first Mahatma Gandhi refused to sail for England alleging that 
the ^vemment had broken the Gandhi-Irwin agreement but was in- 
duced later to sail on the 29th August, 1931. At the Round Table Con- 
ference, Mahatma Gandhi asserted the claim of the Congress to speak 
for India and made a moving appeal for India’s freedom. The Congress 
demands were unacceptable to the new Tory Ck>vemment which had 
by th^ taken the place of the Labour Government. The Conference 
thus broke up. It also failed to solve the communal problem. Mahatma 
Gandhi, greatly dissatisfied and sorely disappointed, returned to India 
at the close of the 3 *ear. 

The Prime Minister’s Communal Award 

In the middle of 1932 the Prime Minister announced his award 
(known as the Communal Award) for the representation of the various 
communities in India some of which were seeking recognition of their 
rights in the new constitution. The Award was particularly vicious 
because it tended to perpetuate the division among the two principal 
Communities, the Hindu and the Muslim. It not only retained the 
separate communal electorates for Muhammadans in the teeth of 
Nationalist Muslim opposition but also extended them to Indian 
Christians and to Indian women although they had expressed their strong 
opposition to their dismemberment from the Indian body politic. 

The Indian obfectipns are not nv^ly to the communal electorates^ 
but also to the manifestly unfair distribution of seats to the various com- 
munities. The Awar4 has aroused the hostility of all sections in India 

* The most elective criticism of the communal electorates in Indk 
is to be found in the Montagn<^helmsford Report (paras. 227-^^) which 
declared that (1) communal electored^s were apposed to the tsodtiMg of 
hiiUtfy, (2) they pefpetuated class Vision, (3) they stereotyped exm* 
ing. relations, (4) they eonelimted ^a very serious hindrance to the 
d^lopment of the self-govetrnlhg fiimiple\ 
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only one tiie ^ntopeans^ ^ho have got under the award 

more than they are entitled to and haa caused considerable dissatis- 
ifaction to the Hindus in Bengal who got only 80 out of 250 seats in the 
'Provincial Assembly. 

Perhaps the worst feature of the Award is that it seeks to estrange 
the various communities in India by separating them for electoral 
purposes. 

The Revmon of the Communal Awar4~dhe Poona Pact 

As a protest . against the Prime Minister's award tvhich wanted to 
•dismember Hindu society^ Mahatma Gandhi grimly resolved to fast unto 
4eatli. The fast ended with the revision of the Communal Award by 
the Prime Minister who accepted a pact arrived at in Poona between 
•caste 'Hindu and depressed class leaders whereby separate electorates 
were abolished but the depressed classes received a larger representation. 

The Poona Pact and Bengal 

In Bengal, the caste Hindus are insistent on a revision of the Poona 
Pact and of the Communal Award. The Poona Pact gave the depressed 
•classes 30 seats in Bengal, a representation greatly in excess of their 
population. Though politically, culturally and socially the Hindus are 
the most advanced community in Bengal, under the award they have 
been reduced to the position of a permanent and impotent minority in 
their own province. This cannot bnt have very unfavourable reactions 
•on the working of the new constitution, driving them perhaps to a 
'position of intractable hostility. JThough forming 45 per cent of the 
population of Bengal the Hindus have got only 32 per cent of the seats. 

Tho Third Rmind Table Coulerence 

Towards the end of 1832 the Third Round Table Conference ' was 
held in London without the Congress participating in it. 

The White Pep«* 

The Round Table Conference was followed by the issue ^ a Wliite 
Paper in March, 1933 embodying th^ proposals of the British Govertiment 
before Parlianient on the subject of Indian constitutional reforrns. In 
formulating tliese proposals the British Government had in mind not 
•only Indian intciosts but also British interests in India and were guided 
by the work of the various Conferences and Committees. 

Tbe jAit Srfect Gemmitlee end After 

These proposals wiwe examined by a Joint Select con- 

msting of members of both Houses of Parliaamnt aided by 
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BkUaiis as assessors with power to esamiiie witnesses hat with 
Sio power to vote. 

The Joint Select Committee’s report, published in 1S24» supported 
the White Paper proposals for Indian constitutional reforms aud suggest^ 
ed lonly a few changes. 

The new Government of India Act, based on the Report of the Joint 
Select Committee, was passed by Parliament and assented to by tiie 
King on the 2nd August, 1935. 

The Govanmieiit of indita Act, 1935 

The new reforms have been inaugurated in the provinces from April, 
1937. But no change was made, at the centre as the proposed Federal 
Scheme was strenuously opposed in India by various groups and interests. 

is quite fiatural/* as I^rd I^thian said, '*that the Indian nation 
very conscious of national feeling and of the evils of being ruled by 
foreigners should look at the conssitution in a great measure with 
eyes of fear and distrust, whereas people in England look at it from 
the point of view of the difficulties of adntinistraiion/* 

The British Government, in the announcement of August 20, 1917, 
accepted Responsible Government in India as the goal of its policy. 
During the last Great War, when a great danger beset the empire, 
the need for India’s co-operation and services was fully realised. The 
necessity of keeping India a contented and valuable ally and partner 
of Britain was recognised by admitting her claim for responsible govern- 
ment. (Keith). In fact, India was treated as a Dominion, when she 
was made a member of the League of Nations and her representatives 
signed the Peace Treaty. 

Later on, a reaction set in the British policy and the relation 
between Britain and India became strained and bitter. 

The new constitution has not relieved that strain, or to arouse 
any enthusiasm in India. For, throughout it there was little evidence 
cf any attempt to conciliate Indian opinion on issues considered vital 
by the Indian leaders. 

« 

no MPiian LmgUiaiafm Awmbh^ and the nmw Raforma 

Indiu’a Skaltuu * 

The new Act by ^voiding any reference to Doqtinion Status naturally 
rai^ doubts in India that Dominion Status has disappeared even as a 
goal, although Lord Willingdon an j the British Government in and out 
of Parliament reiterated their agaeement with the interpretation of Lord 
Irwin that the* only natural issue of India’s constitutional pr^ess w^ 
tike, attainment of Dominaon Status. This deliberate avoidance of a 
to India’s future status was one of the many reasons which 
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led the Ihdiefli Legisl^ti^ Assembly tx> reject the Reforma Scheme* hi 
February, 193$. 

Xhm Fnneiaoee 

The Assembly resolved that, the scheme of Provincial Autonomy 
was unsatisfactory inasmuch as it included various c^jectionable prin- 
ci^es, particnlarly the establishment of Second Chambers, the extra* 
ordinary and special powers of the Governors, provisions relating to 
police rules, secret service and intelligence departments— the safe- 
guardsf which rendered the real control of the Legislature inelKective 
and ministerial. responsibility a sham. 

The A11*1 im1hl Federation 

The Assembly held the scheme of All-India Federation as totally * 
bad and totally unacceptable to the people of British India and recom- 
mended instead the grant of responsible government in British India 
alone. 

It is doubtful whether an All-India Federation with the backward 
and undemocratic Indian States can long survive without great social, 
economic and political changes in the Indian States. Such changes 
should precede and not follow the establishment of the Federation.^ 

It is obvious that the federal scheme in the Act of 1935 was favoured 
by Britain in order to set up the conservative Indian Princes to stem 
the rising tide of democracy in British India. Moreover, the with- 
holding of defence and external ahairs from federal control and their 

* There is no reference to Dominion Status, inauguration of the 
Federation is made subject to a lAimber of vague conditions, too much 
control is given to the non-democratic Princes, there is no concession 
to Indian demands for some voice in military policy and for the control 
of the Civil Services, no suggestion that .safeguards would automatir 
cally come to an end either after a period of time or on fulfilment 
of conditions, and the question of a further advance is left to the dis- 
cretion of the British Parliament. — Keith, 

, The other points of criticism are about the restriction of the 
franchise and the absence of a declaration oi the fundamental rights 
of Indian citizens. 

t The safeguards may be roughly divided into three groups— 

(1) those intended to secure the stabilit;^ of the Federatk^, 

(2) those demanded by the minorities, like the Muslims and the 

Depressed* Classes, • , 

(3) those arising from tbe British connection and veste^^ Eriti^ 

interests. 

Even Mr. Churchill has said that responsible government an4 safe- 
guards caflnot go together. If the safeguards are real, reaponribifity 
ik a sham. , - ^ 

t Garratt and Thompson~-Rise and Fulfilment of ktiUsh Mule jit 
India* 
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by * Uie Gcmmor-Q^ihral imdered tbe t<c^s^»6ii8al)le 
conceded to the l^ederatkm all but meaningleBs. • 

' , tlie Geimrew and die New Nefome 

The Ontgress, the most influential political organisation in IndiSi^ 
'rdEnsed to accept the Reforms Scheme and not nntil after the electtoiis 
did acceptance of office by Congress seem at all likely.' But a nobphle 
decision of the Working Committeef facilitated the assumption of office 
by Congress in the seven provinces in which it has an absolute majority. 
As the Congress leaders said, this new move represented only a change 
•ci Congress tactics but no change of Congress goal or policy. 

Ill 

World War 1I--1939-194S 

World War II found India in great ferment once again. 

The Chamberlain Government declared India a belligerent without 
lier consent (unlike the Dominicms). This thoughtless act embittered 
Indian public opinion. Congress asked for a statement of British war 
aims — ^whether this war was a war for defending Britain's Empire or 
-a war for freedom and democracj’. If it was a war for freedom, then 
the acid test of British sincerity wonld be in Britain's reply to India's 
claim to freedom and self-determination. 

The British Government's offer which was given by L^ord Zetland 
and later amplified by Mr. Amery failed to win Indian approval or 
support. It was rejected for different reasons both by Congress and 
the Muslim lyeague. Even the Indian Liberals found it nn satisfactory. 
Trade Unionists, Communists, Socialists, Forward Bloc leaders and 
Workers and orthodox Congressmen including six Prime Ministers and 
several ministers were put in jail, for anti-war activities. To break 
the deadlock a* conference of moderates met in Bombay and drafted a 
number of suggestions but though they included some of the ablest 
men in India, had little mass support. 

The enlargement of the Viceroy’s Executive' Council* and an Indian 
maiority there did not ^satisfy this demand. India's demand is that 


^ Tkm ^August Offer’ * 

X^ast X^^ber (1939) His Majesty’s Govenimept again made it cleair 
that Domimon Statifs was their ol^ectiye for India. They added that 
they were ready to "authorise the ei^nsion of the Govemor-GeneraPs 
'Council and they "proposed the estaolishment of a Consultative Com- 
mittee . . . . « they writ most readily assent to the setting up aft^ 
the exclusion of the War with the least Mssible delay ti a body 
ts^re^tathre -oi the principal elenmds in Ihata's national Iffe hi ordhr 
1^' ^krnse the ihamewerk of the new Constitutioii. 

V : —Linlithgow, August 8, 1981^ 
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tibe gi^enmseiit of toSia i^oold bt hy Indiatis lehoseii hy ladialift and^ 
for Indians’. IMs t0mt was followed by the visit of Sir ^aliord Crippa 
to India with the fall anthority of British Cabinet f to settle the Indian 
qnestion. Hie Cripps propoaalst were withdrawn and negotiations, 
with Indian leaders were suddenly terminated. 

ConilVaM and tba Qnit India snseltation 

Then came the fatefnl meeting of the All-India Congress Committee- 
in August, 1942 in Bombay and the 'Quit India’ resolution. The A. I^ 
C. C. and all Congress Committees were declared illegal and following' 
the ^arrests of tlte leaders there broke out a rebellion in the country 
such as has not been seen since the days of the Mutiny. The revolt, 
has been suppressed by the British Government acting with great. 


" * The Draft Declaration of 1942 

In August 1940 a full statement was made about the aims and' 
policy we are pursuing in India. This amounted, in short, to a 
promise that as soon as possible after the war, India should attain 
Dominion Status, in full freedom and equality with this country and 
the other Dominions, under a Constitution to be framed by Indians, 
by agreement amon^ themselves, and acceptable to the main elements 
in Indian national life.— Winston Churchill, Prime l^linister, March 11,, 
1942. 

t Tho Ciippa Proposals 

The Cripps proposals were in two parts— those relating to tlie post- 
war and future and those concerning the immediate present. These 
were made on behalf of the British Cabinet (published March 30, 1942). 

1. (a) In the jKist-war period dh elected body u^ll be charged with 

the ta.sk of framing a new Constitution for India. 

(6) Indian States shall be represented in the constitution-making 
body. ' 

(r) The British Government wdll accept and implement fortliwith 
the Constitution so framed subject only to (I) the right of 
any province to retain its present constitution and (fr) the 
sij^ng of a Treaty between the British Government and 
the constitution-making body covering all necessary matters. 
(d) The constitution-making body in this manner shall be elected 
by all representatives of tllie lo^er House. 

The members of all the lower Chambers will form a single' elec- 
toral college. They shall elect to the constituent body one-tenth their 
number on the basis df proportional representatiom "The moment the 
new cpmttitnticMn comes into effect, tlie change-over takes place^*’-^ 
Sir Cr^ps at Delhi, 

2, During the war, the British (jk)vernment must inevkabli^ 

^e respo£twify emd retain control and direction 

Iddia, nie Goireminest of India, with the co-operation 

will mobilise ^ moral and material reiKitaeee # ^ €»ratry- 
future freedom of India. 
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and finxmesa. n^ase of MdhaJtfM Gdndht mt gnmtids of 
was reoetved as a welcome s^stitre in India ^id had fbnsed 
a settlement. Bnt with Britain hesitant and India unreconciled 
the. political deadlock remained with the Indian Qnesticm unsolved. f 


The future 

the political situation in Ihdia in July, 1946 is little changed from 
' wfnd it was in 1942. The impulse of rebellion has not fully spent its 
force yet and tibe deadlock still continues. The recognition of Indian 
freedom alone would improve Indo>Britiah relations, 

British hesitation and delayit to face this will put Britain heavily 
in the wrcmg.l Only a free and contented India can win the peace.H 
A strong and united India— a willing India alone — can make a great 
' «contritwtion to world peace and security. 




* * 'Since the outbreak of the War there have been 17,766 detenus 
and 75,941 prisoners under the Defence of India Rules.” — ^Home Mem- 
ber’s reply in the Central Legislature, August 3, 1943. 

t **It will always be a sharp disappointment to me that four years 
•of war should have seen ns no nearer our goal.”— Lord Linlithgow's 
^rewall address to the Central Legislature, August 2, 1943. 

t "For the future, in our judgment, two things are necessary ; one 
thing is sincerity, the second is sjpeed. Speed is necessary. What can 
he gained by delay? If India is to be fitted for self-government, she 
must be fitted for it at the earliest moment. 

"Delay had been the tragedy in the past. Thirty years ago, men, 
who to-day are opposing ns in India, were firm advocates of the British 
•connection.”— Mr. Wedgwood Benn, Secretary of State for India, 1931. 

§ "We fear that they come too «^te, as the offer of Home Ruld 
•came to Ireland .” — The New Statesfnan and Nation, April 5, 1941. 

H -The winning of the war is onr first task, but it must not exclude 
preparation for the future We must work for a substantial in- 
crease in standards of living and social welfare The Cripps offer 

a bold and generous offer— an offer to India of full self-government, 
•of the right to frame her own constitution, and even, the right, if 
^he so desired, to sever her partnership with the British Commonwealth. 
The offer IS still open 

On the main problvim of Indian unity, the difference between 
Hmdn and ^uslim, I can only say this, cannot alter geography. 
From the point of view of defence, bf relations with the outside world, 
of hi|my int^al and external economic problems, India is a natural 
Feb. 17, 1944. 

The '^Cr^ips^ pro^^ls were unacceptable to me for the simple 
Tea^ that mey cmttoplated almost pei^etual vivisection of Bidia and 
- * have created an effective barrier against Indian Independence. . , . 

r I would he ^isfied with « National Government in £u}} control 
mvil «^inish»^on. It was 'not so in 1942. Budi a (Smmment 
c^nnosed pessohs i^iosek by the elected member of 
4Jl^eiimly. . .. « This ^onld i^ean declaration al rndepeodence ci 
^nai^d as above, during the war.— Mrimtma Gandhi, July 12, 1044. 




CHAPTER m 

authorities in great BRrrAIN 


Sovardpiijr of hnim 

India is governed in the name of the British Crown. The 
Sing is the titular head of the British constitution and though- 
there are very large powers reserved to the Crown, these are 
rarely used by the King on his own initiative. It is the King’s 
minister or ministers who exercise them in the King’s name 
but, in fact, on behalf of the British people to whose repre- 
sentatives in Parliament they are responsible for their acts. 
The sovereignty of India is, therefore, vested in the King in 
Parliament. 

The Imperial Coremmaiit and India 

According to law and theory. Parliament controls Indian administra- 
tion bat in practice the British (or Imperial) Government and members 
of Parliament do not interfere nor do they take interest in Indian 
affairs unless something which affects them or the British Empire is 
involved. Usually it is in India that decisions are made and measures 
formulated affecting the life and welfare Uf the people. The British 
Government has usually shown a tendency to leave to its representatives 
in India— the bureaucracy—the deta^ed management of Indian affairs. 

The Indian i>eople in the days of the Company welcomed Parlia- 
mentary control as a very healthy check on the Company*s ofiicials in 
India. Later on, there has been a very noticeable and decided change, 
in the Indian view-point. The nationalists now resent any form of 
foreign control of the country, be it by Parliament or by any other 
body. The resentment is the greater because it has been found that 
ev^u iu mattersvVitally affecting India, Parliament, in spite of its pro- 
fessed ''responsibility for the moral ^d material progress of the Indiah 
people'*, has not exercised its power of control but has left the govern- 
ment to be carried on by the officials in India much as they pleased. 

Tht Secretery d State lor India 

the^new Indian condlifutioQ, tbe of 
of Stkte for India would be abolished but tilt that 
place, ' the xninieta? advises in 


thr.S€CT^3f^ 
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r^mtmg to India, and through whom the anth<nity of the Crown: 
wd Parliament over India is exardsed, is the Secretary i>f Stair 
far India, He stands at the top of the Indian administration. 
He is a member of the Cabinet, a member of the. King’s ^rivy 
Council and a member of Parliament. As a member of the 
British Cabinet, the Secretary of State must see thst his Indian 
policy is in agreement with the general policy of the Cabinet. 
In cases of sharp differences of opinion between him and the 
Cabinet, he has to resign as Mr. Montagu did. But such 
differences occur very rarely because all of them belong to the 
same party and have, broadly, a common policy and outlook,. 
The salary of the Secretary of State for India is paid out of the 
money provided by Parliament and not out of the revenues of 
India. He is assisted in his work by two Under Secretaries, 
One of them, the Parliamentary Under-Secreiary, like the 
Secretary of State, is appointed by the Crown. He assists his 
chief, the Secretary of State, in his parliamentary work and 
defends him against criticisms in Parliament. He is also a. party 
man and has a seat in Parliament and goes \\4th other members 
of the cabinet as they cease to enjoy the confidence of the 
House of Commons. The other is the Permanent Vndetr 
Secretary who is a member of the British Civil Service, has a 
permanence of tenure and has ^o seat in Parliament. He is ^a 
non-party man and his experience is made available to the 
changing Secretaries of State. 

The SecfeUry of State in the fwotent Constitiitioa--iua powers and 
duties 

Tin the new constitution of India is framed the Secretary of State 
is the adviser of the Crown and he is also the agent of ParUament with 

c* 

‘ ^ " • 

, * After the separation of Burma from India, the Secretary of State 
for India has been acting also as the Secretary of State for fenrma. 

Since the spriSg of 1940. Mr* Araery has been the member of the 
British Oovenuhent primarily concerned with the fnldhnent td Pat- 
liament^ intention that India ^uld be free, with the dtsettssion of 
polmy oh that issue with I/nrd d^intithgow, with its embodimeitt in shch 
c^ial statements as *the Augiuat Olter' of 1940 or the Draft Declara- 
tion of 1942 and with tite ei^knaticm and defeiKre of diat policy/— 
The Indian ConsHtutiomi Problem, Conpland. 
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te^d to Indian affairs but not in provincial matters generally. He 
is vested with 'the general powers of superintendence, direction and 
control over all acts, operations and concerns which relate to the govern^ 
ntent or revenues of India*. The Governor-General of India is required 
to pay due obedience to such orders as he may receive from the Secretary 
of State for India. The Government of India is thus completely subor- 
dinate to the Secretary of State.* 

In this administration the Secretary of State was until recently 
guided and assisted by a body known as the Council of India, consisting 
chiefly of retired officials from India. He is assisted by Advisers whose 
number now varies between 9 and 12. 

The Secretary of State in the new Conatitution 

In the present constitution the Secretary of State for India remains, 
as before, the chief adviser of the Crown and its responsible agent for 
the exercise of all authority vested in the Crown in relation to the 
aflairs of India. 

Abolition of the Council of India — ^Relaxation of the control of the 
Secretary of Statef 

But as the responsibility for the . government of India is transferred 
to the Indian ministers, there must be a relaxation of the control of 
the Secretary of State and his Council over Indian aflairs. Indeed, the 
Council of India becomes an anomaly because its position is inconsistent 
with the ministerial responsibility in India. 

The Socrotary of State and hie Advisers 

Under section 278 of the Govenpnent of India Act, 1935 the Council 
of India is dissolved with the establishment of Provincial Autonomy, 
t.e., with effect from 1st April, 1937. But die Secretary of State is 


• Though the powers vested in the Secretary of State were vast and 
various it was an "error to suppose that the Secretary of State is 
constantly interfering in the ordinary work of Indian administration.** 
Events may move fast, decisions may have to J^e taken quickly. The 
Government of India cannot emulate the station master who tele- 
graphed to his S]^rior officer **Tig«r on station platform; please send 
instructions.’* ‘^The Secretary of State for Tndia”, observed Chailley, 
a shrewd French commentator, ’’watches, from a lofty and distant 
position, the ebb and ffi>w of the Indian tides. Charged by Parliament 
with the control of the Government of India, his deliberate attitude 
towards that bod^y is neither hostile nor complacmit. He watdres.^ tie 
, Gonsnlts; sometimes he intervenes in ^hat the Government o^ Jmdia 
considers ad irrating manner.” 

t ‘Does the Secrctaw of State for India mlc India? De 
De faclo^ no.’— Conplahq, 

14 
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to appoint a bo4y oj udvtsers not less than three nor more 
than sin in number to advi&e Hint on my matter relating to ln0a on 
Tokich he may seek their advice. 

At least one half of the advisers should have served in India under 
the Crown for not less than 10 years and must not have left India more 
than *2 years from the date of their appointment. These advisers are 
to hold ofiice for 5 years and are not eligible for reappointment. They 
shall not be members of Parliament and shall receive a salary of 
;(;i350 a year with a subsistence allowance of £600 for members of Indian 
domicile. 

Relations betweon the Secretary and his Advisers 

The new advisers are completely subordinate to the Secretary of 
State. The Secretary of State has full discretion to consult his advisers 
either collectively or individually. He may not consult them at all. 
Even when he consults them he is not bound to act on their advice, 
except in such matters where he is required by the Constitution to act 
in accordance with the decision of the majority (e.g., control over the 
Services in India). 

The position of the Secretary of State for India^ in the New 
Constitution 

A contrast may be made between the position of the Secretary of 
State in the old constitution and his position in the new. In the old 
constitution the Government of India was completely subordinate to 
the Secretary of State in all matters, civil and military. This secured, 
in effect, the control of the Secretary of State over the Provincial Govern- 
ments as well (except in the limited sphere of the transferred subjects) 
the latter being merely agents of the Central Government. 

Under the new constitution the introduction of provincial autonomy 
releases the provincial governments from the control of the Central 
Government and the Secretary of State. The Federal Government and 
the Provincial Government will be independent of each other and of 
all outside control within their respective spheres. 

Each provincial government derives its authority from the Constitu* 
tion Act independently of the Government of India and of the Secretary 
of State and shall no longer be his mere agent. 

The introduction of partial responsibility at the Centre and of com- 
pleiif: responsibility ^in the Provinces will delimit the authority of the 
Secretary of Stale in these spheres. In so far as these governments are 
carried on by responsible Indian ministers who are accountable only 
to the Indian legislatnres, be itiat the Centre or in the Provinces, there 
can be no question oi snt>ordinati<m of the Government to the Secretary, 
of State. Hence under the new cmsHUition the Federal Government 
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<is such or the Provincial Govertment as such is not ansiverable to^ the 
Secretary 0 / 5 ^ 6 . 

R«s|ionwbaity ot the Gorernor-GeiMral and Am Goveaenw to tiio 
3eciretary of Stelo 

But the Governor-General of the Federation and the Governors of 
the Provinces shall be responsible to the Secretary of State for the 
■exercise of their special powers or when they act in their own discretion. 

Responsibility of the SecreCaiy of State for the Govemment of 
India 

The Secretary of ^tate for India^ in the British constitution, is always 
-a member of the Cabinet and of the British Parliament and is, in his 
inm, responsible to them. 

India Office 

By *'India Office’* is meant tlie establishment in London of the 
Secretary of State for India. Beside the two Under-Secrctaries already 
referred to, the Secretary of State has an Assistant Under-Secretary. At 
present there is a Deputy Under-Secretary too. There are several depart- 
ments in the India Office for each of which there is a departmental 
rSccretary, an Assistant Secretary and a staff of clerks. These depart- 
ments deal with (1) Finance, (2) Military matters, (3) Political and 
‘‘Secret” matters, (4) Judicial and Public matters, (5) Revenue and 
Statistics, and (6) Public Works. 

There are some matters on which decisions taken in India rt^uire 
iby law the sanction of the Secretary of State. For instance, the finance 
department of India Office examines^llie financial policy of the Central 
•Government and submits it to the Secretary of State for approval. 
-Critics in India say that the Government of India cannot spend a rupee 
witliont his sanction and that the India Office still tries to govems* 
India. 

There is thus at the India Office a triple cord— the Secretary of State, 
his Advisers, and the India Office permanent officials. The India Office 
is at Whitehall, London. • 

^le Government of India Act l^s dow*n that the salary of the 
■Secretary of State must be paid out of money* provided by Parliament, 
The salaries of his Under-Secretaries, Advisers and subordinates are also 
pmd out of money pro\^ded by Parliament since the introduction of 
Provincial Autonomy. The British Treasury also makes a large grant- 
in-md towards the maintenance of the India Office. 

In the nmv constitution the Federal Government of India shall paif 
4o the British Treasury ike esspen^s for the perfommtce by India 
of ^certain f motions on behalf of the Indian Government 
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iPlaUmmit and Ihm Saeraiurj ^ SliAa 

With all the enormous powers vested in him the Secretary of State 
is no more than an agent of Parliament appointed to look after the 
administration of India. The Secretary of State, we have seen, is paid 
out of money provided by Parliament and to Parliament he is respon* 
sible for his acts in relation to the Government of India. Parliament 
possesses a very real power of check upon the exercise of authority by 
the Secretary of State for India. 

Questions* concerning the Government of India may be asked in 
the Houses of Parliament. Any member of Parliament can initiate dis- 
cussion on India and the Secretary of State for India may be asked 
to defend his administration. If he fails to gain the support of a 
majority in the House of Commons, he is to resign office in accordance 
with the constitutional practice in England. 

But as a matter of fact though Parliament had the power, it seldom 
had the will to exercise any real check on its agent who was generally 
left free to tackle the problems of Indian administration as best as he 
could in consultation with the officials in India. Things are however 
changing and India is attracting more and more attention of the British 
Parliament as well as of the British public. 

The High CommiMioner for India 

The High Commissioner for India? is the agent of the 
Government of India in Great Britain. He acts under instruc- 
tions from the Government of India and his establishment 
which is entirely separate from the India Office, is located in 
the India House, Aldwych, London. 

Section 303 of the Government of India Act of 1935 pro* 
vides that the High Commissioner for India shall be appointed,, 
and his salary and conditions of service prescribed by the 

* "To give an example, the questions put in one day recently 
ifldnded enquiries abont child mortality in India, the Indianisation of 
the army, proposed railway extensions, the details of a recent riot in 
India, the treatment of prisoner# in jails, the salaries of officials, the 
growth of Indian mercantile marine, the intentions of Government as- 
to forthcoming legislation, and the export pf live monkeys." The 
India Office— Sir Malcolm Seton, k.c.b. 

t It was felt at the time of the Reforms of 1919 that a demarcatiota 
should be made between the agency work of the India Office and Its- 
potential and administrative functions and that the appointment of a 
High Commissioner would effectively safeguard Indiana ^interests and 
e^onld commend itself to all classes of opinion in India as marking Sh 
step towards Dominion Status. 
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Governor^eiLeral, exercising his individual judgment. A High 
Commissioner holds office for 5 years and is eligible for re- 
appointment. The salary attached to the office is at present 
;£3 oo a year to be paid out of the Indian revenues. He 
empowered to appoint his own staff. 

The Fimctioiie of the Hi^h Commi— ioner 

The High Commissioner 

(1) shall perform such functions in connection with the business of 
the federation and, in parlicnlart shall fnake contracts as the Governor- 
General may from time to time direct or 
. (2) may, with the approval of the Governor-General, perform similar 
functions on behalf of a Province or a Federated State. 

The Indian Stores Department and the Indian Students’ Department 
have been transferred from the India Office to the High Commissioner. 
The High Commissioner for India has also the Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner attached to his staff to promote trade overseas. Indians who 
are stranded or destitute may also look to the High Commissioner 
for assistance. 

High Commissioners have also been appointed for the U. S. A., 
Canada, Australia and South Africa to act as agents of the Govern- 
ment of India in those places. 


Summiury 

The sovereignty of India is vested in the King in Parliament. 

The Secretary of State for India is the constitutional adviser to the 
Crown in all matters relating to India. He was formerly assisted by 
the Council of India which has been abolished and has been replaced 
by a body of advisers. The control of the Secretary of State has been 
considerably relaxed. 

There is also the High Commissioner for India acting as the agent 
of the Government of India in London. 

Quesfions 

1. The general control, superintendence and direction of the affairs of 
India vest in the Siecretary of State for India. , Explain the terms 
italicised and show by examples how each of the functions . is 
exercised. (C. U. 1932) 

2. Describe the powers and duties of the Secretary of State for India. 
- (C. U. 1943) 

\3. Describe the relation between the Secretary of State for India and 
the Govemor^General of India in Indian administrate* (C. U. 1946> 



CHAPTER IV 

THE PRESENT GOVEglilMENT OF INDIA 

central j^overnment 

Tbe arrangement during the period of transition 

•The — constitution^' of Hthdi^ ^^ich the Constituent 
Assembly shall frame, will replace the present government in 
India. From April i, 1937, the date of the inauguration of 
Provincial Autonomy, till the establishment of the Federation,, 
the Government of India shall be carried on in accordance 
with the ‘'transitional provisions’* of the Act of 1935. 

The existing Central Executive and Legislature in their 
present form have been kept for the time being.* 

Subject to the powers of superintendence, direction and 
control of the Secretary of State for India, and directly sub* 
ordinate to him, at present the administration of India is 
entrusted to a Central Government known othenvise as the 
Government of India. The government has two parts — the 
executive and the legislature. 

The executive government or authortiy at the Centre is 
vested in the Governor-General and his Executive Council 
(more briefly the Governor-General in Council) and the legis- 

* *1^ Central Gevi^mment from April, 1937 till the establiehment 
or the Federatio& 

There has been a nep distribution of executive functions. For 
instance, the Home Department would lose control over Law and Order 
in the;provinces. The Central Government's poi^ers of superintendence,, 
directicm and contrcil wonld evaporate except for very limited purposes 
like trade disputes. There has been a new distribution of legisuxtlvc 
functions and executive functions would correspond with changes in the 
legislative functions. There hasMlso been a new dLstribution of Govern^ 
ment property. From April 1, 1937 this propcrtv is divided and held by 
His Majesty for the purposes of the Federal ^vemment and for the 
provinceB separately. There has been a new distribution of income on 
the Unes of the Niemeyer Report. 
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lative or law-maldng authority at the oentre is vested conjointly 
in the Governor^en^al and the two Houses, of the Central 
Legi^ture. 

We use the words the Central Government, the Central 
Executive and the Central legislature in order to indicate their 
central and all-India character and to distinguish them from 
the Provincial Governments, the Provincial Executives and the 
Provincial Legislatures which are purely local in character 
working only within the territorial limits of the provinces. 

Tile office of the Govomor-General 

The office of the Governor-General was created by the Regulating 
Act of 1773. It was then the Governor-General of Bengal who exercised 
certain powers of control and superintendence over the presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay. His authority was extended in 1784 and in 1793. 
By the Charter Act of 1833 the Governor-General of Bengal became the 
Governor-General of India. It was in 1853 that the Governor-General 
was relieved of his responsibilities for the provincial administration of 
Bengal for whidi the office of a Lieutenant-Governor was created.* 

With the assumption of the sovereignty of India by the Crown the 
Governor-General became also the Viceroy, being the representative of 
the Crown in India. In the famous Royal Proclamation of 1858, the 
Queen refers to Lord Canning as *’Our first Viceroy and Governor^ 
General'*. 

The Governor-General is appointed by the Crown on the advice of 
the Prime Minister. Though there is no statutory time limit to his 
tenure of office, in actual practice, the GovemorGeneral holds office for 
j period of five years. 


The Central Executive 


The Gover||fir-^-~"al hr 


It has already been stated that the supreme executive 
authority in India tor the administration of* central subjects b 


the Governor-General in Council, i.e.. the Govemor-Ge neraJL 


Council. 


* Calcutta, however, remained the seat of the Ooverimi^‘:Df India 
till 1912.. Li that year it was removed to Delhi, important 

offices go to Simla dur^ the snmmer mouthy. ^|^t Is why Simla is 
called w summer capital India. 
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1 ?his eacecutive authority is so all-powertui ana au-x>ervasivc 
and the legislature is so weak and helpless that the former is in 
substance the Government of India. When the Governor- 
General in CounciFis referred to as the Govemoment of India, 
no serious blunder is made because it has not merely the 
sanction of usage but also of truth. 

The Government of India is vested not in the Governor- 

* 

General alone but in the Governor-General in Council. It is 
only in extraordinary circumstances that the Governor-General 
assumes full responsibility for the administration of India and 
it is only then that he can override his Executive Council. 
That is to say, ordinarily, the government of India is not carried 
on by an individual, i.e., the Governor-General but by a com- 
mittee, the Governor-General in Council. Although the 
Viceroy is the leading members of the Council, he is only one 
of several members. 

Tbe Position and Powers of the Governor-General 

But there are some powers which the Governor-General 
enjoys in his individual capacity and which are not shared by 
the Council. 

A scrutiny of these powers will show that more questions 
are expressly left" to the personal responsibility of the Governor- 
General now- than before 1919 — ^the Governor-General being 
enabled to take action of supreme importance on his personal 
responsibility, overriding, if necessary, his Executive Council 
and also the Legislature, if he regards it as vital. 

Constitutionally speaking, the Government of India is sub- 
ordinate to the British Government and the Governor-General 
is merely an ages]; of the Secretary of State for India. But a 
Governor-General is no more a mere agent of the Secretary of 
State for India than a general in a field of action is the mere 
org^ or mouthpiece of his 'government. It is, in<||^, true 
that the Govemor^Genersd is npt ordinarily interfered with by 
the: Secretary of State and a strong Gov^or-General may rufe 
India like an autocrat. 
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The po'mfs which the Governor-Gieneral enjoys in his 
individual capacity may be classified under three heads, namely, 
^A) administraiive, (B) financial and (C) legislative, 

A— AdminisIratiYe powers 

yfeg Go vernor-General enfo vs considera ble powers with regard to 
ihigh an ointments in IndioT^tte appbuili^* among others^ 
•Governors, IJiSfltenant* the President of the Council of State, 

the Vice-President of his Executive Council and Council Secretaries. 

(2) in 3 £^g 3 tej!}n(^ elections. Meetings 

•of the Legis lature ^e him. He 

-ca^extend the life of both ""clSmbers or’tHe^^ tJPyond Se • 

non^ ^fibd'*7nm“can“*^ fbefH 

'^^^j^if'Though ordinarily the Governor-General is bound by the majority 
vote of his Executive Council he may override it if he thinks it necessary 
io do so or for the **safetv. tran quillit y (ni^ rf 

(4) The Govenioi<eeneral eniovs the i>rero^atlve of mercy. He can 
grant, as the representative of the Crown (Viceroy), a free pardon or 
-subject to conditions, to any offender convicted by any Criminal Court of 
Justice having jurisdiction in India. 


(1) Cla^ (2) of 860 !"^ A of the Government of India Act, 1919, lays 
down that **nq proposal for t he appropri^iqn of any ^ 

for any p urpose shall be_made fxcept on the ‘TecoHM^hdaSon of the 
•B ovemor-General. * * The Govcrnor-Genefar 

propose expenditure of public revenue, although, this proposal may later 
<ome before the legislature for its approval. 

\^(2) If any to whether n nv proposal for appropria- 

tion d^revenues or money does or does not fall under any ofThe^Seads^ 
■ enumer^ d^as^ ^u^ vc^Ble'TrT^^^^G^j^^ a!c£’‘ then lEF" 

•decision of the Governor-General on the wilt be'‘fi^^ 


(3) Power is vested in the Governor-General to certify a money bill 
refused by the legislative Assembly. This power of certification will 
-enable the Govemmeijt of India to collect a tax from the people even 
•when it is opposed by the legislature. Ixnd Reading’s certification of 
. the Salt Tan is an instance in p(4ut. 

\ ^/i(4) Any demand for a grant refused or reduced by the l^iskture 
Nmay be restored by the GovemorGeneral if he consifters sn<di restorarion 
necessary* 

5) The GovemorGeneral has, in cases of eitiei:gettC 5 ^ ihd power to 
iharfse on his oton responsibility such es^endUmifO o$, Hs his opinion, 
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is fiewsary "for the safety or tranquility of British li^dia or any part 
thereof". The Ivegislature need not be consulted. 

C— Lsgisfaitbre powtare 

(1) The previous sanction of the Governor-General is necessary for 
the production, ai any meeting of the Indian Legislature » of certain 
measures, e,g., those ahecting the public debt or public revenues of 
India, the religion of any class of British subjects, foreign relations, etc. 

(2) Bven when a Bill has been introduced in either chamber of the 
legislature the Governor-General can by certifying that the Bill, or any 
clause of it or any amendment thereto, affects the safety and tranquillity 

• of British India or any part thereof, stop all 'further proceedings in the 
Legislature regarding iU 

(3) The Governor-General can certify any Bili which has liot been 
assented to by either house of the legislature but whose passage in his 
opinion is essential to the safety, tranquility or interests of Briitsh India 
or any part thereof. The Bill will then become law with or without the 
consent of either house. All measures enacted in this way must, how- 
ever, be laid before Parliament and assented to by His Majesty in 
Council (sec. 67B). Tlie Princes’ Protection Bill was certified in this 
manner and enacted into law in 1922. 

(4) The Governor-General can veto or send back for reconsideration 
any BUI passed by the Central Iregislature or by the Provincial legis- 
latures. 

(6) The Governor-General can, for VHe peace and good government of 
India, promulgate ordinances, having the force of law, for a period not 
exceeding six months, 

(7) The Governor-General may reserve for the consideration of the 
Crown any Bill- passed by the legislature, any such Bill lapsing if the 
assent of the Crown be not signified through His Majesty in Council 
within six months. • 

The taoverndr-Gencsral’s Ekecntive Council 

'*The Government of India is governed not by an individual 
but by a Commitiee*\ said Lord Curzon. ^^The Viceroy is iho 
leading member of the Indian Government but he is only one 
of several members^'. The Oovemor-General is* assisted in his. 
work by a Council since the dqys of the Regulating Act. But 
the number of his advisers has increased with the increase in 
tki volume of work. 
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The number of members comppsing the Goveraor-Gener^l’s 
Council is not fixed by ,the Government of India Act. The 
Viceroy’s Executive Council has been enlarged to admit non- 
official Indian leaders to placate. Indian public opinion and to 
win Indian support for the uar. The Governor-General’s 
Council to-day consists of i6 members intluding the Viceroy 
and the Qommandei-tn-Chtef. 

The members of the Council are appointed by the King- 
Emperor on the advice of the Secretary of State. Three at least 
of them must be persons who have been in the service of the 
Crown in India for not less than lo years and one must be a 
Barrister of England or Ireland or a Scottish Advocate or am 
advocate of au Indian High Court of not less than lo years’ 
standing. 

Eleven out of the i6 members of the Council are to-dav 
Indian but the Indian people have no choice in the matter of 
their appointment. Nor is the Council or any of its members- 
answerable to or 'responsible to the Indian Legislature. It is. 
strictly the Govemor-Generars Council. 

Powers end' Dutiee 

The powers and duties of Ihp Governor-General in Council 
are those of supenntendence, diicctwn and control of the civil 
and military govetnmeni of India but the Government itself 
is required to pay due obedience to all such orders as may be 
received from the Secretary of State from time to time. The 
Governor-Gencial is bound by the decision of the majority of 
his Council in ordinary circumstances. But in matters involv* 
ing '^the safety, tranquillity or interests of British India” he 
can override the majority decision. 

fbm D«paitiiioiitnl System 

Originally^ every item of business was placed before every 
member of the Council by which all questions were decided 
collectively. But as work increased this method was found to 
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be inadequate and so, after India became a direct charge of 
the Crown, the departmental system was introduced by Lord 
Canning. As Sir John Strachey has said “the members of 
Council are now virtually Cabinet ministers, each of whom has 
charge of one of the great departments of the Government. 
Their ordinary duties are rather those of administrators than 
of councillors. The Governor-General regulates the manner in 
which tlie public business shall be distributed among them. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Decentralization 
in India says: 

In regard to his own Department, each Member of Council is 
largely in the position of a Minister of State and has the final voice in 
any matter in which it is proposed to overrule the views of a local 
ordinary departmental maters. But any question of special impor- 
tance must ordinarily he referred to the Viceroy. Any matter, 
originating in one Department which also affects another must be 
referred to the latter, and in the event of the Departments not being able 
to agree, the case would have to be referred to the Viceroy. 

Meeting of the Executive Council and its procedure 

**The Members of Council meet periodically as a Cabinet — ordinarily 
once a week — ^to discuss questions which the Viceroy desires to put 
before them or which a Member, who has been overruled by the Viceroy, 
has asked to be referred to the Council. The Secretary in the Depart- 
ment primarily concerned with a Council case attends the Council 
meeting for the purpose of furnishing any information which may be 
required of him. If there is a difference of opinion in the Council the 
•decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, but the Viceioy can over- 
rule the majority if he considers that the matter is of such grave 
importance as to justify such a step.** — Decentralization Committee 
Report. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

• 

The PeUticel and the Elctemal Affairs Departments 

The Political Department primarily looks aftei; the relations between 
the British Govemnflent as the paramount power in India and the 
various Indian states. The Chiefs* Colleges, the Imperial Service 
Troops and other cognate matters ^are dealt with by this Department. 

The Political Department also deals with the frontier tribes. The 
Department exerci^s direct control over the administration of Ajmer- 
Merwara and British Baluchistan. 
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The Bactetnal Afiakd De|>art33ient deeb with eactemal Tebticms and . 
particalarly is in charge of the relations of the Government of India, 
with the neighhonring foreign powers such as Afghanistan and Iraq, 

It has also to advise the British Oovepiment on the latter’s Asiatic^ 
policy so far as it may relate to India. 

These Departments are nnder the Viceroy, who is assisted by two- 
Secretaries, one in charge of the External Adairs and the other in charge- 
of the Political Department. 

The Home Department 

The Home Department is responsible for the general internal: 
administration of British India, The control of the Indian Civil Service, 
the administration of Daw and Justice, of Police, Jails and Penal settle- 
ments, and internal politics are within the province of this department. 
This department will also administer the civil defence services which, 
have so long been managed by a separate department. This department, 
is under the administrative control of the Home Member. 

The Finance Department 

This department is a very important one because it is concerned 
with the general administration of central finance. The Finance Depaxt- 
ment is regarded as the pivot upon which the wheel of administrationi 
revolves because administration requires a huge expenditure of money. 
The Finance Department is responsible for the collection and appor- 
tionment of revenue. The Finance Member is the guardian of the 
revenues of the country and has to keep close watch over the expendi- 
ture of all departments of the Government. 

Hie Legislative Department 

This department is in charge of examining all proposed le^slation^ 
and of drafting Bills. The department is under tlie Law Member who> 
advises the Government on all matters concerning legislation and on. 
matters which may involve questions of law. 

•> 

The Department of Commerce 

* The Department of Commerce deals with Indian trade, import and^. 

export quotas, tariffs,, commerce and commercial intelligence, statistics. 

» 

The Department of Indiutiiet and Supplies 

' The department of Industries • and Supplies is in charge of 
industries, including stores purchase, indnstrial research and exhibitionsn 
and civil sapplies and disposals of surplus war materials. 
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tlNi Deputment of Ag r i c dto uso 

^Tlie 3Departmeiit of Agriculture is to co-ordinate post-war planning 
:and agricultural policy in tlie provinces and promote agricultural re- 
rsearcdi and experiment in the country. 

Tile Food DepaiimeBt 

The Food Department deals principally with food policy and food 
-control measures (including food procurement and food distribution) 
throughout India. It has been suggested that Food and Agriculture 
rshould be a combined portfolio. 

The Department of Health 

The Department of Health is responsible for the public health 
.administration and organisation of medical services in India. It also 
-deals with health planning in the post-war period. 

The Department of Education 

The Department of Education is responsible for ihe general educa- 
tional policy of the Government of India — the administration of educa- 
tion is largely a matter for the provinces. The post-war education 
p lait and reorganisation of India’s education are also among its functions. 

The Defence Department 

The Defence Department is under the Commander-in-Chief and is 
responsible for defence measures and^ is in charge of the Indian Army, 
lIndJan Navy and Indian Air Force. 

The Department of War Transport 

This department created in wartime deals with all forms of transport 
— roads, railways, inland and coastal navigation. 

The Department of Posts and Air 

The dep^ment of Posts and A/r is in charge of the posts, tele- 
:graphs, telephones and civil aviation. 

the Department bf Labour 

The Department of Labour shall deal with all labour matters includ- 
ing labour in docks and railway. It also deals with a neitnbet of 
miscellaneous departments, Controller of Stamps, Stationery and 
Printing. . 
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The 0eperttn««ft of Mhietto Wmriui andl Power 

This department is in charge of central public works, mines, and 
hydro-electric power and irrigation development in India. 

The Dopaitnieiit of Commo n wealth Relations 

This department has chiefly to look alter the interests of Indians 
overseas and also India's relations with the outside world as a member 
of the British Commonwealth. It has been suggested that this dep^- 
ment be amalgamated with the External Affairs Department. 

The Department ‘of Information and Arts 

This department is responsible for the administration of the All- 
India Radio, press and film publicity and propaganda, editing and cen- 
sorship of news and views in the country and mobilisation of opinion in 
favour of the government. 

The Secretariat and the Positimi of Secretary 

'*Each departmental office is in the subordinate charge of a Secrs~ 
tary/* There are, however, two Secretaries now in the Foreign and 
Political Department. Under the Secretaries there are the Joint and 
Deputy Secretaries, the Under-Secretaries and the Assistant Secretaries. 
Each department has got its fall complement of subordinate officials — ^the 
Registrars, Superintendents, and assistants, both of the higher and 
lower grades. The detailed work of the Governor-General in Council 
IS done by the Secretariat. While the Executive Council formulates 
policies, it is the duty of the officials of the Secretariat to execute them. 

The position of a Secretary to the Government of India in charge 
of a Departmental office : 

A Secretary to the Government of India holds a position similar 
in many respects to that of a permanent Under-Secretary in England. 
“It is the duty of the Secretary to place every case before the Governor- 
General or Member in charge of his department, in a form in whicli 
it is ready for decision. He submi^ with it a statement pf his own 
opinion. “ He attends on the Viceroy usually ^nce a week and discusses 
with him all matters of special importance. Wlien he considers that in 
any matter the Viceroy's “concurrence should be*obtaiued to action 
proposed by the departmental Member of Council" he has the right to 
bring such matters to the special notice of the Viceroy. A Secretary 
attends a Qbunctl meeting when it discusses any case relating to his 
department. It should be noted that on these points, that is, regarding 
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fais access to the Viceroy and attending the coiincil n^eetings a SiBcretary’s 
position is superior to that of a permanent Under-Secretary in Bnghmd 
who has no direct access to the Prime Minister and cannot attend a 
meeting of the Cabinet, The tenure of the Secretary's office is generally 
four years. 


Summary 

The Government of India is a unitary one and is subordinate to the 
Secretary of State whose orders are to be obeyed. 

The Governor-General and Viceroy of India iS the chief and the 
leading member of tlie Executive Council known as the Governor- 
General’s Council. In the Governor-General in Council are vested the 
powers of the civil and military government of India. 

The Governor-General's Council was composed of 16 members, in* 
eluding the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief before the present 
care-taker Government was formed. 

Ordinarily, a decision of the majority of the Council is binding on 
the Governor-General. The Governor-General can, howeirer, override his 
Council under special circumstances. The Governor-General enjoys 
large powers — administrative, financial and legislative. 

Questiona 

1. Describe the powers of the Governor-General of India. (C. U. 1936> 

2. Describe the composition and functions of the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General. (C. U. 1935) 

3. Describe the composition and functions of tlie Govemor-Generars 
Executive Council. (Dacca, 194^) 

4. Give an estimate of the powers of the Governor-General. (Dacca, 
1943) 

6. Describe the powers of the Governor-General of India today over 
(a) legislation and (b) finance. (C. U. 1945) 



CHAPTER V 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

THE LEOIvSIATURP 

We have described before the organisation and functions 
of the Central Executive in the present Government of India. 
We shall refer now to the Central Legislature — ^the Indian 
Parliament. 

porit iQ n of thft I ndian T tmWhirm 

The legislative authority in India is at present vested 
jointly in the Governor-General and in the two Houses of 
Legislature, namely, the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly, 

The Indian Legislature is a non-sovereign subordinate law- 
making body because the sovereign powers are enjoyed by the 
British Parliament, which, as the sovereign law-making body, 
has the power to legislate for India. We have seen that the 
constitution of India is embodied in an Act of the British 
Parliament. But after laying down the constitution Parliament 
ceases to exercise its law-making power in respect of India so 
far as the latter’s internal affairs are concerned. The internal 
affairs of India are regulated by laws passed by the Indian 
Legislature. The Indian Legislature has to work within limits 
Prescribed by Parliament and subject to the legislative powers 
of the Govemor-GeneraL The fimits have so severely restricted 
the scope and powers of the Indian Parliament that it has been 
4orisively referred to as a mere toy parliameift. 

Th# growtii and evolutioa of the Indiea Legulattire 

The Indian legislature in its origin was merely the estpaimon o£ 

Executive Coancil. In 1833, we have aewa, the 
Eacecntive donncll was enlarged hy die addition of a Law Bftehec, An 

15 
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took place in 1853 when the Couticti was e&laxged 
ahci tneetkigs were public. The government had to explain its 
\cc»nl«icl~ and to- defend itself against criticism. In 1861 the number of 
members was further increased and it was laid down that one4ialf of 
ihe a^itional members should be non-officials. The non^fficial 
members, however, were nominated by the Governor-General. So the 
importance of the change lay in the selection of a small number of 
Indians who were, for the first time, given the opportunity to advise 
and criticise the government. In 1892 the number of additional members 
was farther increased but the principal change effected was with regard 
to the method of nomination. There was no direct election still. Tlie 
Act of 1909 which introduced what are known as Morley-Minto Refoniis 
made a fresh advance and provided for the. election of members .. It 
may be mentioned that this Act also introduced the principle of 
communal representation which has engendered so much trouble in 
Indian politics. The Act of 1909 gave the members the right of discussing 
the annnal financial statement and also matters of general public 
interest. It also gave them the right of asking questions. Further, 
supplementary questions could be asked for the purpose of drawing out 
any fact over which a request for information was already made. Tlie 
Act 1919 made some important changes in the constitution of the 
Indian legislature. The Legislature now was no longer a m^re extension 
of the Governor-General's Council but became a separate body altogether 
with its own rights and duties. Its size has been increased. Members 
of the legislature are mostly elected now. It should, however, be 
mentioned here that out of a population of 247 million (British India) 
only 7*4 million were enfrancliised puder the Act of 1919. 

Hie eoniiioBitioii of the Indian Legislature 

The Indian Legislature is a bicameral one. It consists of 
two Chambers. These are the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of Slate. 

The Legislative *AsseniUy 

The lower chamber* of the Indian Legislature is the Legis- 
lative Assembly. In every country whe^^e the legislature is 
bicameml it is the* lower bouse which is more imi>ortant because 
it repiresents the general body of the people^ or at least, a larger 
number of i»er$6ns than the tapper house which represents only 
the rich and aristocratic classes in society. The lower house 
^ etmscAuently is more libmit and democratic in Its views. 
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The Legislative Assembly has a total strength o£ X44 
members of whom 104 are elected and 40 nominated. Of the 
40 nominated members 20 are government officials and 20 are 
non-officials. The nominations are made by the Governor- 
General. The Assembly elects its President from atpongst its 
members. The life of the Assembly is 3 years. But the 
Governor-General can dissolve it sooner or extend its life 
beyond three years if he thinks it necessary. 

The Council of State 

The upper or the second chamber of the Indian Legislature 
is known as the Council of State. The Council of State is 
intended to be a body of elder statesmen of ripe experience and 
great dignity who will act as a revising authority over measures 
passed by the lower house. 

The Council of State with seats for 60 is now composed 
-of 58 members. Out of 58 members 32 are elected and the rest 
4ire nominated by the Governor-General. Of the 26 nominated 
members, ii are officials, the rest are non-officials. 

The President of the Council of State is appointed by the 
<lovemor-General. The life of the Council of State is five 
N’ears but, as in the case of the Assembly, the Governor-General 
can dissolve it sooner or extend its life beyond five years. 

The Pracesft of Legislation 

Ordinary Process : 

la all democratic countries tlurt* is only one i>ruce«»'» tf !egi».lattoti, 
the ordinary process, wliicli leaves law-inakiiig entireU to the legislature 
as in Britain, France, U. S. A. But in India the exenitive dominntev 
ifovemment to such an extent that it can usurp the functions of the 
legislature through extraordinory 4aw-inaking processes of its f)\vii. 
This has been the subject of much judicial comment in recent time.s. 

A Bill, before it becomes a law, has first to^be passed by both 
Houses of Legislature and then assented to by the Governor-General. 

Extraordinary Process : 

In all •democratic conntries none* but llu legislature, as repre- 
<tenting the people, is competent to make 'aws. But iu India 
4a) wlwfi either or both chambers of the Indian Legislature refuse leave 
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to introduce or to pass any Bill iu a form recommended by the Governor- 
Gefierel the latter may certify it and the Bill becomes an Act over the 
head of either or both chambers of the Indian Legislature. 

Powers of the Legislature 

In countries \\ath parliamentary government as Britain and 
France, the legislature or the parliament is supposed to govern 
or dominate and the executive is and must remain subordinate 
to it. This is only natural because the legislature is an assembly 
of the people or of their representatives and it is the medium 
through which the nation’s will is expressed. On the other 
hand, the executive is merely a body of public servants paid 
and maintained by the people to carry out their will. In order 
that this will may be properly carried out it is necessary that 
the executive should be under the control of the legislature. 

In such countiies, fheicfore, the legislature has not merely 
(i) the fundamental and unquestioned light to make the laws 
of the country but also the two other important rights, (2) to 
control the finances (since it is the people’s money, the people 
through their representatives in the legislature shall have the 
right to say how the money shall be raised and how it shall be 
spent) and (3) to coniiol the executive (to choose the principal 
public servants, that is, the ministers, alid to remove them from 
office when they cease to enjoy its confidence). 

A. Law-making powers 

Under section 65 of the Governineiit of India Act, 1919^ 
the Indian Legislature has power to make laws 

(a) for all persojis, foi all com is and for all places and 
things within British India ; 

(b) for all subjects of His Majesty and servants of the^ 
Crown in other parts of India in the^Indian States) ; 

(c) for all native Indian subjects of His Majesty without 
and beyond as well as within Blniish India ; 

(d) for all persons emplbyed in His Majesty*s Indian Army 
and the Royal Indian Navy wherever they aie serving in so* 
far as they are not subject to the Army Act ; 
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(e) for repealing or altering any laws which are in force 
within British India or which apply to persons for whom the 
Indian Legislature has power to make laws. 

limits imposed on the Iaw«makitig powers of tiie Legislatiire 

(1) The Indian Legislature has no power to alter or repeal any Act 
of the British Parliament extending to India unless it is authorised to 
do so by Parliament. 

(2) Nor can it pass any law which affects the authority of Parliament 
or of any British constitutional' law or of the sovereignly of the British 
Crotvn over British India. 

(3) Besides those general restrictions it is unlawful to introduce into 
the Indian I/egislature, without the previous sanction of the Governor- 
Oeneral, any measure affecting (a) the public debt or revenues, of India^ 
(5) the religion or religious rights of British subjects in India, (c) the 
discipline or maintenance of any part of His ^rajesty\s military, naval 
or air forces, and (d) foreign relations. 

(4) Nor is it lawful uiihout tlie i)revious ‘^auction of the Governor- 
General to intnxluce into the legislature any measure (i) regulating an> 
provincial subject which has not been declared under the Act of 1919 
or under the Devolution Rules as subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislature or {ii) repealing or amending an Act of a local legislature 
or (Hi) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by tlie 
< aovernor-General . 

(5) The Ck)vernor-Geiicral can also prohibit the discussion of any 
}natter whose discussion in his opinion affects the safety or tranquillity 
ol British India. Again even wliei^ a Bill has been passed by both the 
Chambers the (iovemor-Oencral can send it back to the legislature for 
reconsideration . 

Tlie authority of the legislature again is greatly limited by the law- 
making powers enjoyed by the executive described already under 
IvxtlwFdiiiary Process of legislation, i.e., certification, regulation and 
ordinance* 

(6) The Governor-General can %*eto any Bill passed by the legislature. 

B. Financial powers 

« 

In all countries , enjoying political liberty the control of the 
finances of the State is vested in the legislature as the guardian 
of the interests of the people. As it is the people who pay taxes, 
their con^nt has to be obtained, through their representatives, 
as to what taxes are to be imposed, how they shotdd be realised 
and how the money so realised is. to be spent* 
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in India it will be seen in the lines following that the 
financial powers like the laiv^inaking powers of the legislatttrei. 
arc not real. 

Hie Budget 

Under sec. 67A(1) «£ the Act of 1919, the esliiuale of the anntial 
expenditure and revenues of the C^vemment of India is laid in the fomii 
of a statement before both Chambers of the Indian I^f^islature in each 
year. This estimate is known as the Bndj^^el. But the ci ntrol of tlit 
legislature over the Indian budget is really very small. 

RertricUons on the financial powers of the Lagitlatnvo 

(1) Rovonne 

The revenues are derived mainly from taxation. The ])roposals for 
taxation are embodied in a Bill known as the Mc»ney Bill. In or<ler 
that the taxes may l>e levied, this Bill has ordinarily to be pas.sed In 
the Legislature. 

The Governor-General, as ue have alreadv seen, is empowered to 
certify a Bill; so a Money Bill also may lx* certified and that ai»ainst 
the wishes of the Legislature. 

If the Governor-General in Council .satisfied that any demand 
which has been refused by the legislature is es.seiiiial to the discharge 
of his responsibilities then he can restore the grant by certification. 

(2) Expenditure 

All proposals foi the expenditure of ]>iiblic revenues should In- 
submitted to the vole of the Legislature in the form of demands for 
grants as is done in Britain and France. But in India iintxirlant item.^ 
of expenditure for defence, |K>litical and ecclesia.stical purposes, interest 
on loans, certain salaries and pensions are non-votable. 

Only a few unimportant items of expenditure (aniounting roughU' 
to uue-fifth of the total expenditure) are placed before the Legislature 
for its sanciiou or vote. With regard to these small items the Legislature 
may assent to, refuse dr reduce a demand for grant. Bui even in this 
narrow field the Legislature’s de«ision is not final. Tlic Governor- 
General by mere certification, can restore any grant cut down or reduced 
by the legislature on the plea that such restoration is ersential to the 
due discharge of his responsibilities. 

Moreover, to cut the whole thing sliort, the Governor-General has 
been empowered, in case of ,einergenc> , t<» authorise on hi.-^ sole 
responsibility any expenditure he considers necessary for •'the safely, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or any part tliereof. This iH-hig.s. 
ns, in extreme cases, to one man rule, unthinkable in eoutiirie.s like 
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Britain attd Praiice, The British and the Frendx Parliaments did not * 
cease to function even in war-time. 

C. Control of tfie Eneoithro 

The legislature, in free countries, controls the executive 
by the right it enjoys of choosing and removing it. 

The executive is a body of public servants maintained at .. 
public expense to look after public interest. When the legis* 
lature, as the guardian of public interest, -finds the executive 
doing any wrong, it can censure and remove the executive* 
The legislature controls the executive as any householder would 
control his own servant by censuring or by dismissing the 
servant. 

The control of the Indian legislature over the executive is^ 
ho7vever, non-existent. 

The Government of India are not responsible to the Indian 
begislatnre for their administration of the country. They are responsible 
to the Secretary of State for India. The executive is not chosen by the 
Indian Legislature. The Legislative Assembly being a popular body 
may exert a pressure, which is not very strong over the executive by 
criticising the actions of the govemineut and by asking questions which 
might be embarrassing to the executive. But the resolutions of the 
legislature which are expressed in the form of recommendations <o the 
Governor-General in Council have no binding force. The executive can 
ignore them with impunity. If we had parliamentary government the 
executive would have resigned as* soon as it lost the confidence of the 
Legislative Assembly. But a vote of censure by the Indian Legislature, 
even if it were passed, would not, in the least, afiect the present 
Government of India. 

Thus the power of the Indian Legislature to make the laws of the 
land is far pom absolute, its right to control the finances of the nation 
is very largely qualified, atid the right to control the executive is non- 

exlstenU 

Under the Transitional Provisibiis of yie Act of 1935, the Central 
legislature, composed and elected as before, continues to function in 
the central sphere dnd is to exercise the powers of the Federal 
Legislature in respect of the British Indian provinces. 

Qneaiioiui 

1. bescribe the constitution and functions of the Central X^egiriature in 

India, (fc. U. 1936, 1937) 

Trace the evolution of the Central Legislature in Xndia. fC. tJ. t9i4} 



CHAPTER VI 

DIVISION OF SUBJECTS 

Dniskm of Sabjecto in the Old ComtitntkMi 

In the old constitution based on the Act of 19 !9, in theory and law, 
the Government of India was a unitary one. The superintendence, direc- 
tion and control of the civil and military government of India was vested 
in the Governor-General in Council who was, to pay due obedience to 
all orders from the Secretary of State for India received from time to 
time. 

Yet administrative convenience demanded that there should be some 
distribution of functions between the Central and the ProviDcial 
Governments. Such a distribution has been existing for a long time. 
Subjects of all-India concern and having an all-India' importance {the 
defence of India, posts and telegraphs, currency and coinage, tariffs, 
relations with Indian states, etc.) were administered by the Government 
of India while the provincial governments were entrusted with local 
administration^ the maintenance of order, the administration of justice, 
education, local self-government, medical relief, sanitation, etc. 

The provincial governments, however, acted as the agents of the 
Central Government and were subject to the latter’s contxol in various 
ways. 

Division of Subjects in the New Constitution 

A complete departure from the old system has been neces- 
sary with the autonomy of the provinces and the proposal for 
a Federation. The Government of India Act of igss wakes a 
clear division of legislative power according to subjects, there 
being (i) a list of subjects exclusively federal, (a) a list of 
provincial subjects, ( 3 ) a list of subjects uVider concurrent 
jurisdiction. 

The federal pari of the Act of igss has remained inopera- 
tive and the establishment of the Indian Federation has been 
postponed because of the hosiiliiy of Indian public opinion U> 
4he Provisions of the New Constitution. 
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Thm FmAmJ Subjects 

The Federai Legislature has, and a Provincial Legislature 
has not, the power to make laws with respect to any of the 
matters in the list of federal subjects. 

The federal lut includes: 

(1) defence, including the armed forces and jiefence wcu'ks, 

(2) external affairs, 

(3) ecclesiastical affairs, 

(4) currency, coinage and legal tender, 

(5) federal property, public debt and pensions, 

(6) posts, telegraphs, railways, shipping, navigation, major ports 
and lighthouses, 

(7) foreign trade, immigration, 

(8) census, statistics and surveys, certain museums and research 
institutions, 

(9) banking and insurance, cheques, notes and bills of exchange, 

(10) trading corporations and corporation tax, 

(11) the universities at Benares and Aligarh, 

(12) the Federal Public Services and the Federal Public Service 
Commission, 

(13) development of industry when declared federal, cojiy-rights and 
trade marks, 

(14) petroleum, salt and opiums 

(15) federal elections. 

The Indian states are expected, as a rule, to accept the aforesaid 
subjects as applicable to themselves if they desire to join the federation. 
The states may or may not accept the federal jurisdiction in the other 
federal subjects such as 

(a) Income Tax, (5) Tax on capital, (c) •Succession duties, (d) 
Commercial Stamps, (a) Naturalisation, (/) State l/stteries, {gf Migration 
within India, (h) Standards of weights and measures, etc. 


The prevmdal list of Subjects 

The provinces for their part ccmtrol the provincial subjects. 

The Provincial Legislature has, and the Federal Legislalute 
bos not, the power to make laws for the Provinces at any peri 
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thereof with respect to cmy of the maitors enumerated in the- 
Provincial Legislative List below : 


1 . I^w and Order. 

2. Administration of justice* in- 
cluding all Courts of Law 
esccepting the Federal Court. 

3. Prisons. 

4. Public institutions in the form 
of hospitals, asylums etc. 

5. Provincial Public Services and 
Public Service Commission. 

6. Public Works of the Province. 

7. Libraries and Museums con- 
trolled and financed by the 
province. 

8. Provincial Bleclions. 

9. Public Health and Sanitation. 

10. Education. 

1 1 . Local Com]iinnicati< in s . 

12. Agriculture. 

13. Forests. 


14. Mines. 

15. Fisheries. 

16. Poor Relief and Unemploy- 
ment. 

17. Co-operative Societies. 

18. Betting and Gambling. 

19. Provincial Statistics. 

20. Land Revenue. 

21. Tax on income from agricul- 
tural land. 

22. Taxes on land, and death or- 
successioii duties. 

23. Poll tax. 

24. Taxes on ptofessions, trades,, 
etc. 

25. Taxes on luxuries, including 

taxers on entertainments, 
amusements, betting, gam- 
bling. ... 

26. Gas, etc. 


The Concurrent LUl 


The Federal Legislature and the ProvinciaJ Legislature also' 
have ike power to make laws with respect to any of the maitenr 
enumerated in the concurrent legislative list beloW' : 


Part I. 

1. Criminal Law and Procedure. 

2. Civil Procedure. 

3. Evidence and Oaths. 

4. Marriage and Divdfce. 

5. Contract, 

6. Bankruptcy and Insofveiicy, 

7. Press. 

8. Legal, Medical and other pro- 
fessions. 


Part II. 

9. I*olsonous and dangerous- 
drugs. 

10. Health Insurance. 

11. Old Age Pensions. 

12. Factory Regulation. 

13. Labour Welfare. 

'14. Trade tUnions and Trade Dis- 
putes. 

15. Electricity. 

16. Film Censorship. 


Normally, the federatioii shall not invade the sphero df the 
provincies but the Federal Legislature shall, if the Govemof^-- 
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General declares by d ProcMm&iion of emergency that ihe 
security of India is threatened either by a war or internal 
disturbance, ha^e the power to make laws in the Provinces with 
respect to any of the matters enumerated in the Provincial List, 

Th« Proclamation of emergency (I) may be revoke^ by a subsequent 
Proclamation, (2) shall be communicated forthwith to the .Secretary of 
State and placed by him before Parliament, (3) shall cease to operate at 
the expiry of six months, unless before the expiration of that period) 
it is approved by both Houses of Parliament. 

The Federal Legislature shall have the power to legislate 
for two or more Provinces when they desire it and with their 
c^jnsent. 

Residual Powers 

Any matter not enumerated in any of these Lists will be 
allowed by the Governor- General either to the Federation or to 
the Provinces in his discretion. 

In the case of any inconsistency in the concurrent field 
•of legislation between a Federal law and a Provincial law% the 
Federal law shall prevail. Likewise, if there is any incon- 
sistency between the law of a federated State and the Federal 
laiv, the Federal law' shall prevail. 

RMtridionft on legUlative power 

The previous sauction of the Govenior-Geiieral, to be given at his 
dtscretion, is necessary for tlie introduction of ahy bill or proposal in 
ihe Legislature which is (a) repugnant to any Act of Parliament or 
(()) which proposes to repeal or atnend any Act or any Ordinance of the 
Oovemof'-Gcneral or of a Governor or (c) ivhtch relates to External 
Affairs, Defence, Ecclesiaslical Affair^, Tribal ^Areas of British Baluchistan 
or id) which repeals an Act relating to the Police force or the procedure 
for criminal trials of l^fopean British subjects, , “ 

Simtl^ly, die previous sauctioa of the Govemor-Oeneral (or, of the 
Govenuor) is required in respect of such provincial legislation as concerns 
his Acts eft* Ordinances, the federal reserved subjects, the police, the 
Reserve Bank, Cnrfency and Coinage, the federal courts md railway 
rates and fares. 
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ilvsbri^idips 4m DbcwaiinmtBfry IjUgi^afion 

To prevent any possible disctiminaiion against British subjects , 
d^mieiled in the United Kingdom, the Constitution Act exempts them 
£tom thd operation of so much of the Federal law or the Provincial law 
which restricts entry into British India or imposes by reason of hk place 
'Of bifth, race, descent, language, religion, domicile, residence or duration 
of residence, any disability or restriction in respect of travel, residence, 
the holding of property or public office, or carrying on any occupation, 
■business or profession. Nor shall Companies incorporated in the United 
Kingdom be subject to any differentia] or discriminatory treatment in 
favour of ships registered in British India. Nor shall Companies incor- 
porated in the United Kingdom and at present carrying on business in 
India be discriminated against by the Government in the grant of 
subsidies for the encouragement of trade and industry in India. 
Exemption from restrictions cannot be claimed by any British subject, 
if Indian subjects of His Majesty are also subject to similar restrictions 
in the United Kingdom. 

Keith recognises that these restrictions are unsatisfactory and that 
the real solution must lie in a convention based on reciprocity. Indian 
opinion is very hostile td the new constitution because of these restric- 
tions and limitations on the powers of the Indian Legislature. 

Summary 

Subjects of all-India concern and having an all-India importance have 
lieen classified as central subjects and subjects of provincial concern 
and of provincial importance have been classified as provincial subjects. 

The Government of India Act of 1935 classifies the subjects in three 
■groups ; (a) exclusively federal, e,g., defence, external affairs, currency, 
federal property etc., (b) exclusively provincial, e.g., law and order, 
•administration of justice, education etc., and (c) subjects over which 
both the federal and provincial legislatures will have concurrent 
jnris^ction, e,g., criminal Jaw and procedure, press, electricity, etc. 

QuesUona 

1. do yon understand by Central ax^d Provincial subjects? 

Enumerate some of them. (C. U. 1928) 



CHAP'fER VII 

PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 


Tlie MoDtegu-Chelmiford Report 

**The provinces are the domain in which/* wrote the 
authors of the Montagu-Cheimsford Report, ^'the early steps 
towards the progressive realisation of responsible government 
should be taken. Some measure of responsibility should be 
given at once and our aim is to give complete responsibility as 
soon as conditions permit.** Their intention was to make the 
provinces independent in their own spheres and when ini 
future they become independent, they would be members of a 
federation of British Indian Provinces. 

The march of events since 1919 has been so rapid that we 
are discussing to-day not the federation of British India but 
an All-India Federation of British Indian Provinces* on the 
one hand and the Indian States on the other. 

To secure autonomy the largest possible measure of inde- 
pendence in legislation, adminifstraiion, and finance has to be 
given to the provinces. This independence is connoted in the 
exiircssion “provincial autonomy 


* Tha Governor’s Provinces 

The Govern meul of India Act of 1935 has created two new Governor's 
Provinces —tliese being Orissa and Sind. It also provides for the 
separation of Burma from India , with a separate constitution for 
Burma. There are. now altogether eleven ^Governor’s Pro uhiccs— -the 
three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and tlie United 
I’rovinces, the Punjab, ''Bihar, the Central ITovince^ and Berar, Assam, 
the North West Frontier Province and the newly created provinces of 
Orissa and Sind. 

Chief Cowmissioncr^a P^vinoas ^ 

Besides^ the eleven Governor’s provinces, the following are the Chief 
Commissioner’s Provinces : British Baludiistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Coorg, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands and the area known as 
Panth-Fiploda. 
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iVovincial Autonomy 

Provincial autonomy means ike independence of the pro- 
vincial governments in their o 7 on spheres of adminisiraiion, 
•legislation and finance, and the abolition of the control of the 
^Government of India and of the Secretary of State in provincial 
•matters. 

The Reforms of 1919 instead of granting provincial aut«)- 
noray provided for diarcliy and partial relaxation of central 
-control, viz., in the transferred field of administration. 

The demand for provincial autonomy was a part of the 
demand for responsible government in the country. Indians 
•demanded not merely the abolition of outside control in pro- 
vincial matters ; it rvas also their demand that this outside con- 
trol be substituted by popular control in the provinces over 
every part of the provincial ad 7 ninistration. This would 
necessitate the transfer of all provincial subjects to ministers 
who would be responsible to the provincial legislature and to 
none else.*^ 

By the jirovisions of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
Provincial Autonomy has been introduced in India from April 
I, 1937. Each one of the Governor’s Provinces possess an 
Executive and Legislature, having precisely defined spheres ami 
in the exclusively provincial sphere, broadly free from the 
control of the Central Government and the Secretary of State. 
All provincial subjects have been transferred to the control of 
ministers responsible to the legislature. But the reservation to 
the Governor of extensive overriding powers and various 
‘'special responsibilities’* detra'cts a gre.^t deal from the valtie 
of thb grant. , 


* Official control from above is inccanpatible with popular ccmirol 
from within, and the admission of the latter jnstifies, indeed, it demands 
a corresponaing reduction of the former. Parliament, the 3ecreUry of 
State, and the Government of India must all relax control of the 
legislative councils and assemblies if the provinces are to have the 
r^jponsibility for the admini8tratiott.^.afo»togu-Chehn5/of(l Report. 
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Fmlturm of Provtiiciol Avtoaenisr 

Thus, to sura up, the features of Provincial Autonomy are 
as foUo^vs : 

(а) The Act of ^35 abolishes diarchy. Responsibility for 
the whole field of provincial administration is transferred to 
Ministers subject to popular control. 

(б) The control of the Central Govcmmeait and the Secre- 
tary of State for India over provincial matters has been further 
relaxed. But as some critics x)oint out, control may have been 
relaxed in minor matters but the Governor-General still retains 
extensive and effective controlling authoritj'. 

(c) Again, large powers have been granted to the Governors 
which greatly negative the value of rt*sponsible government in 
the provinces. 

(d) Tlie scope of action o]>cn to the provincial governments 
is so narrow that there can he no real autonomy in the 
provinces. 

(e) Moreover, the extensive Parliamentary control makes 
Provincial Autonomy largely illusory’. 

The Case for Provincial Autonomy 

(0 The demand for Provincial Autonomy is backed by 
the etonomio, geographical and racial conditions 
of every province. 

(it) [i is also hacked by the gt owing sense of provincial 
individuality which seeks an expression in the 
demand for the autonomy of the pro\inces. 

(Hi) The vast distances in India and* the increasing com- 
plcxil^ies of modern* government are strong addi- 
tional arj^uments. 

(fv) It is the completion of a process Segun in 

process of development in which the life of "SLCh 
• province shall find vigorous and adequate expres- 
sion, free from interference by a remote Central 
Government. 
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(v) Since further progress in the sphere of social adminis* 
tration depends upon the assumption by Indians of 
real responsibility for the improvement of Indian 
social conditions (e.g., pre\aintion of child mar- 
riages, removal of untouchability, emancipation of 
Indian women, and improvement of conditions of 
labour) the ministers must shoulder these new 
social responsibilities which they cannot do unless 
the provinces have autonomy. 

11 Provinces under the New Constitution 

ASSAM 

Ministry —Congress, GopiiiatU Bardoloi, Chief Minister. 

Opposition — ^x\ssam United Party 

Legislative Council— 22 members. Assam Assembly —106 members. 
Principal measures 

Prohibition, Agricultural Relief, Tea (Tarden Labourer *vS Relief, 
Adult Literacy, Taxes on betting and agricultural incomes, taxes on- 
safes of petrol and luxuries. 

BENGAL 

Ministry —Muslim I^eague, H. S. Suhrawardy, Chief Minister. 
Opposition -Congress, Krishak Praja and Scheduled Castes Opposi- 
tion. 

Legislative Council- 63 inembfg^s. Bengal Assembly— 250 meinl>ers. 
Principal measures 

Tenancy and Debt Legislation, Shop Hours Legi.slation, An enquiry 
(Ploud Commission) into the effects of the Permanent Settlement on the 
piovince, Sales Taxes, An ungraduated tax on trades, professions and 
employment, Changes in the constitution of the Calcutta Corporation. 
Communal preferences in services and measures communal have some- 
times evoked angry (jp^^ition and bitter controversy. 

> BIHAR 

Ministry— Congress Party, Sri Krishna Siuha, Prime Minister. 
Oppositiem — M^uslim Independents, Muslim League and Bihar 
• Nationalist Coalition Party. 

Legialutivo CotmcU— 30 meqtbers Bihar Assambly -<152 members. 
Principal maasuras * 

Bihar Money-lenders’ Acts, Tenancy Acts, Rednctiou of Rents At^s^ 
•s^|>tohibition, Taxes on Agricnltnral Incomes, Sales taxes on petrol, etc. 
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llfimfatr]r---<2Qi^ess Farty. B. G. KBer, Prime Miaister. 
0|KIMMwtioii*^Haslim l^eagne. 

Lei^blKtiTe Council ^ 

Frutc^pel nmnwee 

Small Holders Relief Act, Shop Honrs Act, Harijan Disabilities 
Removal Act, Race Courses I/icensing Act, Agricnltnral Debtors Act, 
Prohibition Act, Sales taxes on luxuries and on petrol and lubricants. 

C. P. St BERAR 

Miaistrv —Congress Party. Ravi Shanker Shukla, Chief Minister. 
QppeaitioB— Independent Party and "Muslim League. 

No Upper House. C. P. Assembly— 112 members. 

Principal 

Sales taxes on petrol and lubricants. Prohibition Act, Compulsory 
Primary Education Act, Village Panchayats Act, C. P. Municipalities 
Act, Vidyamandirs. 

MADRAS 

Ministry —Congress Party. T. Prakasam, Prime Minister. 
Opposition— Justice Party, Muslim league. 

Legislative Council — 55 members. Maflras Assembly — 215 members. 

Principal measures 

Prohibition Act, Temple Entry Act, Public Health Act, General 
Sales Tax, also a tax on sales of petrol and ^bricants. 

N. W. F. P 

' Ministry— Congress. Dr. £lhah Sahib, Chief Minister. 
Opposition— Muslim League. 

No th’per House. N. W. F. F. Assembly — 50 members. 

CHUSSA 

Miidslry '--Congress. H. K. Mahtab, Chief Minister. 

OppeeRion— Muslim League. 

No Upper House. Orissa AssamUsr— 00 numbers. 

Principal measuras 

Small Holders'^ Relief Act, Money-lenders* Registration Act, Hindu 
Religiotts Endowments/ Act. 

THE TUNIAE 

M^talstary -Congress-Unionist (Coalition). Sir Khizr Hyat Khm, 
Pfvmier. 

OygMMiilian— Muslim League. 

/ lie UIppar Itauo. Punjab AasamUy^l75 mmt»era. 
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^ iMtoJab Agricnttaral JPirodiica Markets Act» Qiadhig Acta, Badahahi 
Mosque Fund Cess Act, Sikh Gurdwaraa Act, Village Paiteli e y a ctB Act. 


Mbiatrj — Huslim league. Sir Ghulam Husaein Hidayetullah, Chief 
Miuiater. 

No Homo. Siml AMmhljr— 60 members. 

UNITED PROVINCES 

INaistrf— Congress, Govind Ballabh Pant, Premier. 

Qpipoflitioii— Muslim Iveague and Independents. 

Lagialathro Council --60 members. U, P. AaaomUy— 228 members. 

Mncqial nooMroa 

Tenancy legislation and Reforms, Maternity Benefit Acts, Prisoners* 
Release on Predion Act, Consolidation of Holdings Act, Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act, Agriculturists* and Workmen’s Debt Redemption 
Act, Money-lenders* Acts, Prohibition Act, Employment Taxes, Taxes 
<m Sales and luxuries. 

CoBgrcM renumx AGniaby in 194S 

An important change to be noticed in Congress policy is that 
Congress has once again assumed responsibility for government after 
the recent general elections. The Muslim League has captured po^er in 
two provinces Sind and ^Bengal. 


Snminary 

Provincial autonomy means the independence of the Provinces in 
their own spheres of administration, legislation, and finance and the 
abolition of all outside control in purely provincial matters* From 
April I, 1837, Provincial Autonomy has been introduced in the British 
Indian provinces. 


Qnastidna 

1. 'WlMt is Pnnritisittl Autonomy? Mentioa its chief dutactnistics, 
(C. U. 1183. 1M2) 

ZudiBStei tiw uwki » festures ef Fnnriiicisl Autonomy. Slmw its 
ymtlUbagU Aemgsl or Asssm. * (C. U. 1946) 
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THE NEW qovmm^amrt 

THE PROyiN<aAE EX^UTIYE 

Tile PiPoviBcial EMcntlfB 

Under the new amstUutiofi, the dt^al ejcecutive system or IHarehy, 
in t)ie Provinces, is sdn^Ushed and the Act of 1935 places the wUal^ 
^executive power and authority of the province in the Governor as tha 
representative of the King Emperor. It niso provides him^ wiHi a 
^Conndl of Ministers to ‘aid and advise’ him in the exercise of hM powdrs 
except in relation to snch matters as are left to 'his diseretioil and 
judgment. The new Act gives the Ministers the right to administer 
'practically the -whole of the provinchsi sphere and the real executive in 
•the province are now these mhUsters selected by the Governor from the 
n4ef9^ers of the Legislature. This transfer of the powers Of adminis^ 
draiUm to Ministers, responsible to the legislature, has acoompanted 
Provincial Auto^iomy, and should not be confused with the latter. The 
(first is Responsible Govemttsent, as it is understood in Britain, whereas 
ProvincUil Autonomy merely means the freedom of the Province f5pom 
•outside control. The ednstitution of the Province is based, in tl$e 
mtain, upon English constiiutioml theory and practice. 

Analogy of tho Britisli constitnlaoBial sysfem 

In Great Britain the executive head is still the king and the gavecur 
meht is still carried on in tl^ name of the king. But, since the middle 
•of the t9th century, in pratiice, th^s government has been carried <m by 
tmnisters, possessing for the time being the confidence of ParUameot and 
umder its control. 

The constitutions of the Dominions, e.g., Caniuihs, AustraHa, South 
Africa, .etc., have followed Uie British model. .But tins development 
TOguired time and involved a Icmg ^and bitter stnig;jg:1e. In Bngland 
the people, and parlJament secured their rights against an autocratic 
thrpQ^ a kmg and bitter struggle in whidi Cromweirs Revolatscm 
^ and the Gloiioits Revolution of lfi68 stand owt peomm^tlj. ,1' , 

v^yenxnr of »; ^ ‘ 

'Uke the''''Oov«sAo^-Czeiu^. ■■ 
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^ is tiie Idng’s direct r^rese&tative in the I^oviace eti4 
AaH receive at the time of his ai^xnntmeiit aa tnslru^ni af 
Instructions directing him as to how he should exercise his 
ftmetions. 

Ifhe Governor ordinarily is guided by the advice of his- 
G>tincil of Ministers and the government is to be carried on 
by them, except where he is required by law to act in his 
discretion* or to exercise his individual judgment, "f The 
Governor in his discretion may preside at meetings of the 
Council of Ministers* The Governor shall appoint the Advocate- 
General of the province. 

The Council of Jffinisters 

In every province there is a Council of Ministers, whose 
number is not fixed by law, to aid and advise the Governor 
in the administration. 

The Ministers are to be chosen by the Governor in his 
discretion and must be, or must become within six months, 
members of the legislaturet holding iffice during the Governor’s 
pleasure. 


* The Coventor *ui hie dbcretioa* 

• 

When any power or function is to be exercised by the Governor in 
his discretion, the Ministers have no constitutional right to advise. The 
matter is left entirely to the discrelicm of the Governor, eg., the 
adnihiistration of excluded areas, the power of veto. 

The Governor, in such cases, mast be answerable to some authority 
and the Governor’s responsibility will be, in the first instance, to the 
Oovemor-General acting in his discretion and from him to the Secretary 
of State and ultimately to Parliament. 

f The Governor aoliiig in his iadtvidnal judgment 

any of the special fesponsilHUties of the Governor is affected, of 
whetf the Apt requires him, the Governor is authorised to act in hie 
fHdkddual judgment, if nUessary, in disregard mof the minister*s advice, 
3^ does not, however, mean that the ministers wiU have not povpt* 
to advise or to in theie spheres. On Uie other hand, practl&aUy met 
whole field of provlitcial government, with the ql 'those 

snhjects which are in the Governor’s sole discretion, shall 

Tl^ iniHarive in nearly M 

asid 4^mcutiTo ucts.wiu be tahep fey .mittisters. 7: 

tmttrmnent of Ihstniictioiis shall dh^ ihe governor a^a^ 
l|^ consuitariOtt iHhh the vpers<m who, m Ids jttdgp^t, in 



The successful working of fesponsible government in ike > 
provinces will be greoily infiuenced by the character and 
Experience of the new Governors and ffi^inisiers and by the spirit 
in which the new Reforms will be worked, 

Thm iU l a ti ei f of tlio Govmioir witii hi* MiiiMlars 

The Govermnent of the Province is to be carried on in 
the name of and on behalf of the King by the Governor who 
shall, for most purposes, be the nominal executive"^ with special 
responsibilities and special powers to be used in certain contin- 
g:encies. 

The real executive are the ministers who shall be ^solely 
responsible to the legislatures*. (Keith). 

Generally, the ministers will be entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of their own departments and, like the King of England, 
the Governor of the Province shall be the mere constitutional 
head of the Province. 

For convenience of administration, the Governor shall make 
all allocation of the business of government among the various 
Ministers. 

The Governor may require the Ministers and their 
Secretaries to keep him informed about any matter which 
involves any of his special responsibilities. In these matters 
the Governor shall consult th% Ministers but the Governor’s 
discretion and judgment shall be final and he shall have the 
right to act independently of the ministers. ‘^This is consistent 
^nly with a state when responsible government is yet imperfect.** 

likely to command the largest following in the legislature, and to 
appoint those persons, including so far as possible important minorities, 
who will be in a position collectively to command the confidence of the 
legislature. « , 

^ all matters within the scc^ of the executive authority of the 

Plovhuie, except in relation to functions which he is required by the 
ter exercise, in hi^ discretion^ our Governor ^all in fiie exercttie 
Vbt the powers conferred i^n him be guided by the advice of 
^hdsters, unless in his optnkm so to be guided would be hlbonsist#t 
Whil the &lfilment oi atw of the special responsibilities 

or wm the' proper discharge or any the f unetkms: he Is 

to exerdse in his indhridual Of 

to the Governor. 
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> Ministers in the new constitution shall be chosen 
the G&vemor from among persons who must be (or must become* 
w^ithin six months) memti^s of t^e legislature/ (Keith). 

The Governor is to select the ministers in consultation with 
the person who> in his judgment, is likely to command a 
majority in the legislature. The ministers hold office^ normally 
during the pleasure of the Governor but, in effect, so 4ong as 
they receive the support of the legislature and enjoy its con- 
fidence, The leader of this majority group is the Prime Minister 
or Chief Minister of the province and tlie other ministers are his 
colleagues, and collectively they are responsible to, and under 
the control of, the legislature for their policy and administra- 
tion. 

The salaries of ministers shall be determined by the 
I^egishture by an Act and shall not be altered during the term 
of o6^ce of a minister. 

Mii^erxai responsibility to the legislature or Responsible- 
govemmentf in th^ provinces has a superficial resemblance to* 
the JSritish system. 

RnbiBcmi between die Executive and die Legidatare* 

lUeitlBrwl RespoasibUity 

The responsibility of the Ministers to the Legislature is 
known as ministerial responsibility. 

To orbot oxtent ministariol rmporuShUitf bos boon rntroducodi in 
India nador tho nevr coastiliition? 

In the provinces responsibility for the whole field of provincial 
govemment is to lie wit|i the ministers. All the subjects of administra* 

^ ^*The Ministry is the ,creatiLre*V)f the |Iou.se ; the House can make 
and ntimake the Ministry and the OovSiiior is but the registering 
authority of the decision of the House. Any other course would strika 
at the very root of •democracy.'*— Hon *Mc Syed Kanslier Ali, Speirioer, 
Bengal I^e^lative Assembly, March 29, 1945. 

t It may he mentioned in this ocamexioa that Congms rriueed to 
accej^ olSce in the six province where it secured a ma|ority« imleas 
assmjmces were given by the Governors that they uronfA mat exercise 
rimir^epecial powers to override the Congress ministers in their eonstitu^ 
activity*. 





itM, ' 'hidteiHtisr Ueift- 'xKOet, ■ 'Vt^- teeii'V iiaaa ’ ^aOmt ' 

CGidIdrol. ' . ■> ‘ 

At first sigiit;' it w<mH seem thet mhiistfrial xesfximsjy^iik/. beex| 
ratredtteed io the provioees^ On tS^aset hoWevet; fibi 

vstkms ^bititationa npon this mhitstaia} Tesixmsitutity. The 
respoosibdities and the special powers of the Governor qnal^ this 
ndiii^eriBl responsihfiity.t 

Tkm Sttf egMrda Ike Special Poweni of dmi Governor 

The safeguards- in the new constitution are prov^od ntaii!^ 
through certain special executive, legislative and financ^ 
powers for the Governor, 

(a) Mm dUcrelkm 

The Oovemor will have a sole discretioti in certain inatters, e.g.>, 
assent to bills passed by tlie tegislatnre^ withholding assent, and rd^insT 
assent (or veto) and also in tlie administration of eitclnded areas, ft 
is not intended that die Governor should refuse to seek or take the. 
advice of ministers but that ministers have no cmistitutioiml right to 
tender advice in these matters and the Governor has full discretiofi to 
act independently of them. 


> (b) Special rctpaaiiibaitlcs 

There are cextahi matters for which the Governor^ Ifire the Govemeur^ 
General of the Federation, shall have a special responsibility* to ensure 
efi&cient and impartial government. As the head of the Province, he is 
to see that this is deme by the minister and if the ministers fail, he 
has special powers in reserve to be used to fulfil his special responsi* 
bitities. These speckd responsibilities are : 

(i) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace and tranquUUty 
of the whole or any part of the province, 

(ii) the protection of the legitimate interests of minoHUesf 

' (ill) the protection of the legitimate rights and interests of the 
Bu^Uc Servkes.X * 

^Tlie Govemor*of the Central Provinces' shall have, in additimi, a 
mcial responafinUty to .see that a fair share of the revenue is spent on 
Bern* the GoTemor of Sind for the Barrage Scheme and the. 

Gtilremot' nf the K. \W. P. P. for the unimpeded performance of in# 
dtUtes as agent oi d|e Governor-General in respect of tlie tribal aienslrf ' 

t B: is mA int^ded that the Oovemor should oppose $6cM # 
eeahoi^ because it is opposed oy a minority. ; 

salmurds lor the Services are for the pa^piS0b 
mten oofitstited onfoide the' arena of party pediticu; 

,fo-|j;foe of the services an authothy' and 
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<iT) tke prevention of conmerdal discritninaHon. 

(v) the protection of rights of Indian states, 

(vi) the administration of partially excluded areas,* 

(vii) securing the execution of orders or directions lawfully issued by 
the GovemoT’^eneral to the Governor, 

(e) Special pewera 

To meet emergencies the Governor has been invested with special 
powers. So also to fnlfil a special responsibility the Governor may have 
to disregard ‘the Minister's advice and shall need special powers to act 
against the ministers. Special responsibilities bring special powers to 
the Governor. These powers may be classified as (1) executive, (ii) 
legislative, and (iii) financial, 

(/) Exmeuiivm potomra 

The Governor would have the power to take executive action to 
fulfil any of the special responsibilities. The Governor may, for this 
purpose, require Ministers and Secretaries to bring to his notice any 
matter involving any of his special responsibilities. 

fU) JLmgiaiatitfm pawara 

(1) Ordinances 

(a) The Governor, as head of the Executive, may, on the advice of 
his ministers, make Ordinances to meet any emergency when the 
legislature is not in session. Such an Ordinance shall lapse on the 
expiry of six weeks from the re-assembly of the Provincial legislature 


in rivalry to that of the legislaturt:. The servants of the state must 
have .security of tenure and must be free from political influence and 
corruption if they are to give honest and satisfactory service. 

* Exr.lndad Areas and Partially Endvdad Areas 

His Majesty may, by Order in Council, declare particular areas in 
a province to be 'excluded' or 'partially excluded* from the new 
reforms. 

The primary responsibility for the administration of partially 
excluded areas lies witfi the Ministers but the Governor has a special 
responsibility for them. The Garo Hills, the Mikir Hills, the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills in Assam and* Darjeeling in Bengal are partially excluded 
areas. 

the respoasibili^ for the administration jjf h wholly excluded area 
lies with the Gcwemor who is to act in his discretion under the control 
of the Governor-General. Sadiya, X^akhimpur, Balipara, Naga and 
I^nshai Hills in Assam and the Chittagong Hill Tracts in Bengal are 
wholly excluded areas. * « 

the Governor may make regulations for the peace and good 
government of both excluded and partially excluded areas, 5tic!i 
regulations shall come into force on the assent of the GovenioiMSeiiend. 



^ n ^ it to t^t effect. The i:espcasfisibility foei 

theise ordUnaaoee lie mauily with the mmisters because the 

Oovemor shall act on thel^ advice. 

(b) But In the sphere o/ Ms special respansihUUics^ the G<yvern^ 
way issue Ordinances at his own discretion in any emergency. 

Ordinances are valid for six months in the first instance and never 
wore than a year because they can be renewed only once for another, 
six months and that with the concurrence of the Governor<Oeneral and 
Parliament. 

(2) The Govei^or** AcU 

t 

In some cases the Governor may find that more permanent 
legislative action is required. He will then enact Governor’s Act, so 
called, to make it clear to the people that neither the Coqncil of 
Ministers nor the Legislature is responsible for it. 

It should be noted that such Governor* s Acts will he issued solely 
in the sphere of special responsibilities. 

The Governor shall present a tnll to the Legislature with a message 
from him that it is essential, having regard to his special responsibilities, 
that the bill should become law at the expiry of one month. The Bill 
shall become a Governor’s Act* even if the Legislature does not agree 
to it. 

(3) Fkruliibitioa 

The Governor may prohibit further proceedings in the legislature 
in respect of any bill which afiects any of his special responsibilities. 

< 4 ) Veto 

The Governor, in the name of His Majesty, may assent to bills 
passed by the Legislature, or withhold his assent or reserve it for the 
consideration of the Governor-General. 

(Ill) Finnnewi pnwete 

The Governor, like the Governor-General, can restore any grant 
refused by the Legislature if his special responsibilities are affected. 

(4) Powera ranting to Polico ^ 

In India there is a, good deal of distrust of tlie Police who are too 
citen regarded as . the agents and instruments of opjHresslon. The 

^ * The Governor’s AcU will thus be easily and clearly distingdshed 

irom the AcU of the Legislature, although both the Acts shall hm the 
fotee. This power replaces the Governor’s old power oC cettftsdjj^^ 
AVbtU rela^ to the reserved subjects against the of the 





apfwefiie&tdeo, is ttiftt 1» aii effort to refomi the police fliei' 
I^aMlHfes mkf make the poSHtOti of ttm poHce weak, To ebsttM the 
toM^bi^mmaico oi a stm^, effideat and hhoeat police force ahd to combat 
tetfOrism the Governor has been given special powers. 

(1) Any amendment or repeal of Police Acts or Police Rules requires 
the previous consent of the Gotr^riiors. 

(2) Information regarding terrorism shall not be disclosed to any 
one excepting such members of the Police Force in the province as the 
I. G. of Pohce may direct or such other persons outside the force as die 
Governor may direct. 

(3) The Governor is to assume charge of any bf anch of government 
and, if necessary, to create new pnachinery for the put pose of cofnbatlng 
crimes of vtotence aiming at overthrowing the government or endanger- 
in the peace and tranquillity of the province. 

(a) Powava in the event of a broak-down 

It may be that opposition to the government, both within the 
Council and outside, may tend to paralyse the govefnment. The 
breakdown of the constitution is no ordinary crisis. Wide discretionary 
powers have been given to the Governor to meet this possible crisis. 

If it is found that the Government cannot be carried on, according 
to the provisions of the constitution, the Governor would have power, at 
his discretion, to assume to himself by proclamation such powers as 
appear to him to be necessary for carrying on the administration. 

Such a Proclamation would have^the effect of an Act of Parliament 
and will lapse after six months unless previously approved by both 
Houses of Parliament. 

The powers of the Governors are thus very wide but they are, for 
the most part, reserve powers which the Governor must not exercise 
if parliamentary government is at all to develop in India The f%inda^ 
mental principle of Provincial Autonomy is that of ministerial res- 
ponsibility to an elected legislature. The safeguards and reservations 
have, in law and theory, if not in egect, not merely qualified the grant 
of responsible government but have almost nullified St, 

« 

SuBBoasy 

the Province is based, in the main, upon Bnglish 
constitutioflAl theory end ptaeded. The Governor is the representative 
of the Bing and shall, for most purposes, be the nominal executive* The 
veei eieMmUve is the ministry responsible to the Legislainre. 



. The m ^ eire provM^ msmXy throng 

€txtam social esi^^^ive, and fimuiiM fowefs of ih^ 

Gavenion v , 


U Bri^y describe the system of provinciai administration in India. 

2. What is ministerial responsibility? Hem far is there respcmsiiHlitjr 
in the government of the province? 

3. How far nnder the Government of India Act has responsibility been 
introdttced into t£e provincial governments of India? 

4. Bimmerate the powers and si>ecial responsibilities of a provinciafj 
Governor. 

5. Discuss the relation between the Executive and the Degi^ture in ^ 
India in matters e£ legislatioa. 

6. Indicate the ccau^ttudonal position of the Governor in an Indian 
province. <C. U. 193S). What are the legislative powers of the- 
Governors? (C. U. 1940) 

7. What is the relationship between the Council of Ministers and the- 
Degislature in a British Indian province under the new constitution? 
(C. U. 1939) 

8. Indicate the powers of the Governor of a province in British India.. 
(C. U. 1934) 

9. Discuss the relation between the Council of Ministers and the 
Provincial Degislature under the new constitution. (C. U. 1943) 

10. Describe the legislative powers of the Governor of an ludiats 
province. (C, U. 1946) 



CHAPTER IX 


THE NEW GOVERNBIENT 

THE PROYINCIAI. LEGISLATURE 

The ProTindal Legisktnre 

In every Province there is a Provincial Legislature which 
consists of His Majesty, represented by the Governor, and 

(a) in the provinces of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Assam, two Chambers, 

(b) in the other Provinces one Chamber. 

Where there are two Chambers of the Provincial Legisla- 
ture, the upper chamber is known as the Legislative Council 
and the lower chamber as the Legislative Assembly, and where 
there is only one Chamber, it is known as the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Compositioii of the Provincial Lefl^alatnre 

The legislatures are composed entirely of non-officials in- 
cluding ministers. All members are elected (excepting a very 
few nominated by the Governor to the upper chamber only). 

The size of the l^gislaiive Council, which is the upper 
chamber, varies from 65 maximum in Bengal to 21 minimum 
in Assam. The size of the Legislative Assembly, which is the 
lower or the popular chamber, varies from 250 in Bengal, 22S 
in the U, P., 215 in Madras, 175 in Bombay and in the Punjab, 
JS^ in Behar, 112 in the C. P., 108 in Assam to only 50 in the 
North-West Frontier Province.^ 

Tikv Fr*adkia» 

p ‘ • f 

To make pafmlar govemment mom real the frandiise oar the vote 
has been eactendl&d^ Abont 14 per cent of the people or 35 miUifm men 
and women in Brideli India have the vote under the ne^ fmdbiee ;/ 
which is hosed largely mi jz/property sa^ iasp^payptg 
«;g.,^payiiieiat of lend mmie inconifs^, «|jisD an 04k^caUoi^ 
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qualification, e.g.» matricttlatioii, and special qualifications to provide 
for the representation of women, the depressed classes, labour an^ 
retired officers and men of His Mafesty's Forces, 

Tha EiacloralM 

The electorates are the general constituencies, mainly Hindus with 
reservations for the scheduled castes, special constituencies for JMuha^n^ 
madans, Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians, also 
for commerce, industry, mining, planting and landholders* interests,, 
universities, labour, and women. 

Life ef the Legidletaure — ^Its S eni ens 

Every Legislative Assembly, tinless sooner dissolved by the 
Governor, has a life limited to five years. Eveiy^ Legislative Council is 
a permanent body not subject to dissolution but one-third of its members 
shall retire every three years. 

The Legislature must meet at least once a year. The Governor may,, 
in his discretion, summon the Legislature, prorogue it and has the 
power to dissolve only the Legislative Assembly, 

The Governor may address the Legislature, or may, in his discretion* 
send messages to the Legislature. 

Every Minister has the right to speak or take part in the 
proceedings of the Provincial Assembly or in the case of Provinces 
having also a Legislative Council, in both the Chambers, but he has not 
the right to vote unless he is a member. 

Eleetioii of tho Speaker and Deputy Speaker 

Eve^ Provincial Legislative Assembly elects one of its members > 
as its President known as the Speaker. In the case of a Province having 
a second Chamber, the Legislative Council, that Council also elects its. 
own President and Deputy President. Their salaries are fis:ed by the 
Provincial Legislature by an Act of the Legislature. 

Qaonnii 

The quomm or the minimum attendance of a meeting of a Provincial 
Legislative Assembly is one-sbeth of its total number of members and 
the quorum of the Legislative Council is ten. * 

The oath of aUogiauco , 

Every member* shall, before taking his seat, take the oath of 
allegiance. A member' ejm vacate his seat if he Jbecomes disqualified 
for any xeason* or if he tenders his resignation. 

DiaqiialificBliotta • 

The are (a) the holding of any office of profit under 

the Crown {ministers being exen^Ud), (b) unsound rhind, (c) 
fhtsoVbentiif, and (d) eonutettan of cHmes or of offences fe]flUng to^ 
alectiens. 
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/ MvilacM 9i MsmlMrs 

The tambers ef the I^slattu'e have the privileges €»f :i^:eedotn 
flpeerii, publication of papers by or<l^ of either House and auntnv^itigr 
of witnesses tb the Legislature. 

Powers of tbs LegMatare 

(m) Legislarion* 

Both the Upper and Lower Houses have the * power to 
initiate legislation except that Money Bills are to be initiated 
In the Low^er House only. A bill shall not be deemed to have 
been passed unless it has been agreed to by both the Chambers. 
The Upper House will see that the Lower House does not 
indulge in hasty and ill-conceived legislation. Should there be 
differences of opinion between the two Chambers with regard 
to a Bill which cannot be settled within 12 months, the Governor 
may convene a joint session of the two Houses. Any bill passed 
by a majority in the joint session shall be taken to have been 
duly passed. No bill can become law unless it is assented to 
by the Governor and published in the official Gazette. 


• The provincial legislature has been given a definite sphere of 
activities under the new constituti(m. WiUiin that sphere the provincial 
legislatures shall have exclusive authority to make laws in regard to 
simjects which have been enumerated as Provincial List (II). It shall 
also have a concurrent authority with the Central Legislature in res- 
p^ of subjects which are entered in the Concurrent List (List IIIK 
In addition to these powers of legislation the Provincial Legislature 
may be empowered from time to time by the Oovemor-C^neral to 
exercise residual powers of making laws. 

No bill or ameiyinient can be introduced, without the previous 
.^miction of the Governor-General, which 

(oO afiects the sovereignty <ff the Crown in India, or the Itoya! 
Pamily, ® " , 

(ii repeals, amends or is repugnant to aify Act of Parliament or (c 
any Act car Ordinance of the Gcwemor-Gen^l. „ 

(c) affects rile exercise of discretionary powers of the Ooirecaor 
Oenml, , - 

affects rite piwsednre cff criminal trhds , m « whlbh Shropeai 
subjects ace in^tved, at ^ 

<4' affects the Armf mr the Naval lMaciplii^'"Ael 
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Hofr II Bill iMcoam an Act of liie L«igula)lttre-*4U diBarM Mages 

A Bill is onl)^ the drd/t proposed for enactment by the jbegislatnre 

law. The draft may be placed by any member of the legislature. 
If it is pressed by the Government, it is a Government bill, if it is 
proposed by a non-official then it is a private member ’s-- bill. Bat every 
bilt has to pass through a number of stages to become an Act of the 
Legislatare* When it is £rst introduced, only the title of the bill and 
its aims and objects are read in the House. This is the first reading* 
The bill has to be placed a second time before the House when the 
principles underlying the bill are discussed and if the House approves 
then it passes the second reading stage. As it is not possible for all 
members to go through the details, clause by clause, of the Bill, it is 
referred to a Committee with instructions to report by a certain date. 
The Committee goes into the details This is the Commitee stage. The 
Committee will then rei>ort to the House that the Bill be passed with 
such changes as they may recommend. This is the Report stage. At 
each stage votes are taken in the House and if the Bill has been passed 
and approved three times by the House in this manner then the Bill 
shall go to the other House, if there is a second chamber. There it 
shall undergo the same process and has to be passed three times by 
it before it can be deemed to have been passed by the legislature. The 
Bill becomes an Act of the legislature when it receives the assent 
of the Governor. 

The Governor may assent, or refuse assent to, or ‘teserve a bill for 
the consideration of the Governor-General , or he may send it back to 
tlie Legislature for reconsideration.^ All bills are subject to disallow^ 
ance by the Crown. The Governor has the power to prevent discus- 
sion of bills or amendments affecting any of his special responsibilities. 

(b) Control of Finances 

Money bills (c.g., bills authorising taxation, expenditure 
or borrowing) will be initiated in the Lower House only and 
shall not be introduced or moved except on the recommendation 
of the Governor. The Legislative Council or the upper chamber 
hto no voice in fhe matter of grants for expenditure. These 
simll be presented in* f^e form of demands for grants, on the 
recommendation of the Governor, to the Legislative AssemUy 
au<r the .Assembly shall have power to assent, or refuse asseBt> 
to a demAdyDr reduce it. The Governor, like the, Govmrnor* 
General can restore items not accepted by ttye Assercfely if his 
special responsibilities are affectedL 
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ihit Govemor must laj before the Ifegislatnre an atinnal financial 
statm^t embodying the estimates of revenue and expenditure or the 
budget of the province showing therein separately 

ia) the sums charged on the revenues of the province, e.g., the 
salary and allowances of the Governort Ministers and certain other 
o^cials, the debt charges of the province, administration of excluded 
areas, 

(b) the sums required to meet other expenditure of the province, 
and shall also distinguish revenue expenditure from other expenditure. 

The legislative Assembh' may discuss but it shall not vote on and 
shall have no control over the estimates of expenditure charged on 
the revenues of the Province. All other expenditures shall be open to 
the discussion and vote of the Assembly. The I’pper House cannot 
vote but can only discuss the budget. 

The schedule of expenditure or the grants authorised by the 
Assembly shall be authenticated by the signature of the Govemor who 
can restore any demand, refused or reduced by the Assembly, if it 
afiects any of his special responsibilities. The Budget is presented in 
the Assembly by the Finance Minister with a speech which is followed 
by a general discussion and vote on each demand for grant. 

(c) Control of tho Exocntm 

The ministers, being responsible to the Legislature, shall 
be under its control. This control amounts, in effect, to dis< 
missal of Ministers who.se ixilicy and administration would not 
be approved by the Legislature. 

The Legislature shall have no control over the administra* 
tion of excluded areas or w-hen the executive head, the Govemor, 
acts m the discharge of any of his special responsibilities. 

Tile, Legislature in Bei^al 

The Legislative jOouncil or the Upper Hous^ in Bengal contaiha not 
less than dS and not more than 65 members (of whom not less than 6 
and not more Hum 8 are nominated by the Govemor). But serving 
officials will not be entitled to ^nomination. Of the elected members, 
27 elect^ by the X^wer^Hbuse and the rest are djrectly eketed, 
17 by Muslim constituencies, ^ Buropean coostitueneks and 16 others 

general 
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The Legislative Assembly or the I«ower Honse Ss composed of 250 
fiiembers, all elected.* There are no nommated members and no officials 
in the Legislative Assembly. Under the new reforms 7*5 million or 15 
per cent of the total population in Bengal has the vote, as against 1*2 
million or 2*5 per cent nnder the old Act. 

Rdations between the Ezecntive and the Legidatinre 

The function of the Executive is to govern and administer, that of 
the Legislature to vote supplies, to criticise, to legislate and to express 
public opinion. A great mischief may result from attempts by either 
to invade the sphere of the other. 

In India the difficulties of ministries in future would be greater than 
in the past for two reasons. <i) They will no longer be able to depend 
on the solid support o/ the 'official bloc' and (2) each ministry shall be 
a complete ministry, unless it is a Congress ministry, since the Legis- 
lature is based on a system of communal representation. The ministr}' 
ttius formed must tend to be a representative not, as in the United 
Kingdom, of a single majority party or even of a coalition of parties 
but also of minorities as such. Besides, the further difficulties would 
be that if the Ministry is faced by an obstructive Legislature, the 
dissolutioft of the Legislature would twt bring about a better result, 
because the ministries would be based on communal differences and 
a new Legislature will have the same communal complexion as the old. 
As the development of the sound relationship between Ministers and 
the Legislature depends on the collective responsibility of Ministers to 
Legislature, which is again very difficult unless the Ministers are a 
homogenous body, that would surely entail a proper selection of 
Ministers. The special responsibilities of the Governor also impair 
ministerial responsibility. Further, provision has been made for a 
.strong and efficient Civile Service, which shall not be affected by the 
H'^hanges of political parties and shall be free from political or commu- 
nal bias but may claim authority independent of and in rivalry to the 
Legislatures, The difficulties are great for the realisation of 
sible Government in^Jndia on the lines of the United Kingdom, These 
difficulties have been indicated and it would depend on how they are 
sfaced and in the end surtpounted by Indians. • 


* The general seats are 80, of whic^ 2 are for women and 30 are 
t^erved ioau the Scheduled Castes, 119 seats for Muhammadans 
tiig 2 women, seats are 4 including one wonum* IBu/ropAfns 

iL Indian Christians 2» Landltolders 5, the VniTiers^s of J>a0ca and 
Calcutta 2, Commii^ce and Industry IB and Labour a h^l 

kii2S0, 
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Summury 

In every province there is a provincial legislature consisting of .^is 
Majesty represented by the Governor and two chambers in Bengali. 
Bombay, Madras, the U. P., Bihar and Assam and one chamber in 
other provinces. The upper house is called the Legislati^-e Council and 
the lower house the Legislative Assembly. 

Questions 

1. Describe the constitution and functions of the legislature in Bengal 
or Assam. (C. U. 1938, 1940) 

2. Describe the stages through which a bill must pass liefore it be- 
comes an Act of a provincial legislature in India. (C. U. 1941) 

3-. What are the different stages through which a Bill must pass- 
before it becomes au Act of tlie Legislature. (C. U. 1944) 

4. Describe the nature of control exercised by the Legislature of an 
Indian province over finances of the province. (C. IT. 1945) 

5. Describe the composition and functions of the Legislature iik 
Bengal or Assam. (C. U. 1946) 



CHAPTER X 


THE DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 

A province is generally divided into a number of divisions 
each under a Commissioner. Every division again is subdivided 
into a number . of districts each in charge of a District 
Officer. The district, though it comprises several sub-divisions 
each under a suixli visional officer, is the unit of government • 

Hie Cominisaioiier 

The Coiiimissioner has no judicial duties but he is a high 
revenue official and possesses large ))o\vers as regards the 
administration of revenues of his division.* In revenue cases 
he acts as a court of appeal. He also exercises powers of control 
and supervision over the collectors of the districts within the 
division. 

The Coiiimissioner is the channel of communication between 
the district officer and the provincial government. Also, in some 
provinces, he exercises almost direct control over local self- 
governing bodies. 

The District Officer and his Functions 

The Magistrate and Collector (known as the Deputy 
Commissioner in non-regulation districts) occupies a dual position 
in the district. '‘As collector he is head of the revenue orga- 
nisation and as magistrate he exercises gcjieral supervision over 
the inferior courts and, in particular, directs the police work.** 

* TIm Board of Rdvenue 

• 

The of Revenue in Bengal, consi.sting of only one meniber 

-who is assisted by a Secretary, is the dnal authority relating to the 
administration of land revenue in tl^e province including collectiou, 
settlements surveys. In revenue matters, it has both revisldnaty 
and appellater jnrisdiction and is responsible for the ntanagement of 
estates under the Courts ^ Wards. 
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The District Officer is also expected to exercise some Amount 
of control and supervision over certain other departments though 
these are not directly placed under his charge. He is to super- 
vise, for instance, the jail administration and also the work of 
the Executive Engineer, the Civil Surgeon, the District Inspector 
of Schools and the Forest Officer. 

The District Officer exercises controlling power, in varying' 
degrees, with regard to the self-governing institutions, e.g,, 
Municipalities, District Boards, Local Boards, Union Boards and 
Panchayets. 

The District Officer has to perform' many social duties which 
are due to the position he occupies in the district. The District 
Officer represents the government to the people of his district. 
He is not a mere mouthpiece of the government but has to do 
many things on his own initiative and responsibility. When 
the District Officer happens to be a man endowed with tact, 
sympathy and imagination, he can influence for good the life of 
the people in many ways. 

An imposaible latk 

But the demands made upon him are so many and so varied in 
cliaracter that it is well-nigh impossible for a man, however gifted he 
may be, to meet adequate!}’ all of them. But the bureaucratic and 
centralised nature of our Government has rendered necessary the com- 
bination of all these functions in one single office, how'ever absurd 
the whole arrangement might seem to be. 

An anomaly— «nd a griavance 

The complaint that is most heard of is about the District Officer 
combining m himself the executive and the judicial functions. A.s the 
man responsible for th^ maintenance of law and order in the district 
he is ultimately responsible for the prosecution of accused persons who 
arc brought up for trial •before &im or before tpagistraies who are 
subordinate to him. ^ 

Where the prosecutor is also the judge * there is every possibility 
of a miscarriage of justice. In fact, justice cannot be honestly and 
efficiently admildstered in such cases. One of the fundamental princi- 
ples of justice is that not only the magistrate should do jiy^tice to the 
accused but the accused person should feel that he i^getting justice 
which is hardly possible under the present s^^stem. 
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The official argnmeiits advanced againat the separation of the two 
powers^ executive and judicial, vested in the district officer do not 
carry much conviction. Sir George Anderson approvingly quotes Sir 
Henry X/awrence that the Indian people prefer justice to law, and that 
the district officer can give prompt and speedy justice. But it is 
forgotten that there can no justice outside law. A tyrant may deal 
out justice and prompt justice in some cases but it cannot be expected 
that he will deal out justice in all cases. The supremacy of law and 
the separation of powers have, therefore, been considered in all civilised 
countries, including Sir George’s own, to be the best guarantees of 
justice. The other plea, namely, of economy, might as well be ruled 
out because it may be shown that the separation would not involve 
such multiplication of officials as would make really serious inroads on 
the public purse. 

The separation of the judiciary from the executive is", therefore, 
a niuch^needed reform in India The district officer should be* made 
011 I 3 ' the executive head of the district and the magistracy should be 
made independent of the executive to meet the ends of justice. 

Summary 

The province is split up, for administrative convenience, into 
divisions under Commissioners. Bach division, again, comprises several 
districts, each in charge of a District Officer. The District Officer in 
India enjoys considerable powers and yields a great influence. As the 
district is the unit of government, so the district officer is the pivot of 
the administration. 


Questions 

1 . What are the functions and powers of a district magistrate? How 
far the theory of separation of powers has been applied in this case? 

2. Describe, as briefly as you can, the functions of a Collector-Magis- 
trate ill a Bengal district. (C. U. 1933, 1941 ; Dacca, 1943) 

3. Write a shoot note on the Board of Revenue. (C. U. 1933) 

4. Wlmt is meant by soying that the District Officer is the pivot of 

Indian administration ? (C. ¥. 1937 Dacca, 1942) 

5. *TIie District ^Administration in India constitutes an essential part 
of the Govemmeflt.' Show how this administration is carried on. 
(C. •U. 1943) 



CHAPTER XI 


INDIAN STATES 

Legally and politically there is not one India, but two. 
There is British India and there is Indian India — ^the India of 
the Native States. 

British India is directly under the Government of India 
with the ultimate control and authority vested in the British 
Government. ‘Indian India is not a British possession but a 
group of British protected States— its inhabitants are not British 
subjects.* 

One of the important events in India in the last lo years 
has been the rapid development of the influence and importance 
of the Indian States. 

Area and Population 

The Indian States which are 562* in number have an area 
roughly 40 per cent, of the total for the whole of India. They 
are much less densely populated and can claim only 23 per cent, 
of the total Indian population. 

Tli« administration 

Of the Indian States Mysore takes the lead in political and econo- 
mic progress and is well-governed. Other important States are Hydera- 
bad, Baroda, Gwalior, Kashmir, Bhopal, Travancore, Bikanir and Jaipur. 

The administration of the Indian States, of whom the great majority 
are very small, was conpnonly backward and in soitie cases actually 
oppressive. The revenues went largely to maintain the pomp and 
luxury of the ruling princes and tlieir courts. administration Is 

sometim^ so inefficient that the Viceroy or his Representatives in the 
States, the political officers, have ample ground for intervention. 

* Of which 108 are Salute states, 127 are non-Salute states and 327 
are small estates and Jagirs. All these estates have 1^^ •classified 
and arranged under 17 groups for purposes ci Pedetanbn acemniing 
to their size and importance. 
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Thej are, homtvtt, not dteck^ at interfered with so long as they 
art loyal* 

Some of the States are progressive and the administrative standards 
compare not unfavourably with British India. Travancore and Mysore, 
for example, are to-day just as progressive as any British Indian 
province. Hyderabad and Mysore have got their Universities. The 
standard of literacy in Travancore is the highest in India. Baroda is 
carrying out a policy of free compulsory education. But, politically, 
only a very few are really democratic. 

The wave of political agitation that is sweeping over India has not 
left the States completely immune. There are signs of grave political 
discontent in states which have not been able to adapt themselves to 
the social and political changes of the times. Some have greatly 
improved their administrations but many have considerable leeway to 
make np. 

Tlie Status of Indian States* 

The Indian princes claimf to be absolute rulers of their 
states and that their states are sovereign except in so far as their 
sovereignty has been impaired by their relations of 'subordinate 
co-operation' with the British Crown which is the Paramount 
Power in India. 

'The Indian states are not British territory and the subjects 
of the rulers are therefore not natural-born British subiects.' 
(Keith). So they are not bound by laws referring to British 
subjects, but in order to secure their position when outside India 
they are ranked as British protected persons. 

They are in permanent and indissoluble alliance with the 
British Crown by treaties and agreements which define their 
rights and obligations. 

Their loyalty and allegiance is to -the British Crown to 
which they have entrusted their defence and protection and the 
conduct of their foreign affairs. They cannot make war nor are 

• Nepal 18 an independent Hindu Stale friendlv to the British but 
not in any way subordinate to it. 

t But Ihis claim has been disputed not only by democrats in India 
but also by so great an upholder <A autocratic tradition as our former 
Viceroy the late tfbrd Reading, also, an eminent jurist, who in a 
famous dechuradpn re. the position of the States vis-a-vis the., Crown, 
^id ^Batatitouiftcy knows no limitation.* This Reading 
completely demoUshes the Indian princes’ claim or title to aovereigiity. 
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they permitted to enter into any relations direcfly with ar foreign 
power. Their succession has to be approved by the Cro^ and 
the princes can be deposed in cases of gross incompetence or of 
di^oyalty. 

The Indian States present a remarkable variety in size^ 
importance and powers. The petty chiefs in Kathiawar have 
only a few acres, a revenue of a few thousand rupees a year and 
some nominal jurisdiction. 

The bigger states like Hyderabad, on the other hand, are 
as big as some of the British Indian provinces, managing their 
own internal affairs, administering their ou'ii laws through their 
own courts with powers of life and death over their own subjects, 
having their own police and prisons, managing their own money 
and maintaining their own ‘little* armies. If and when the 
States join the federation, the federal legislature will legislate 
for federal subjects affecting the States. Likewise, the federal 
executive and the federal court will have jurisdiction in the 
federal spheres. 

There is, as a rule, a British Resident or other Agent whose 
duty it is to offer advice to the Ruler and to report to the British 
authorities. In practice the British Resident or the Political 
Agent is the virtual ruler of the state. 

There is always the right pf the Crown to intervene in the 
administration of the Indian States. Intervention may take 
place by the British Crown as paramount power (i) in the British 
imperial interests, (2) in the interests of the Rulers and (3) in 
the interests of the States subjects. 

Persistent absence from State is a ground for intervention. 
The native States a^e seldom interfered with except in cases of 
gross misgovernment. ^The result has been that many of the 
States are still far from the democratic iddal. 

In the new Constitution with the ^^sappearaiice of British 
control, Indmn states win acquire new status and imjKMrtance. 

The Naimdre Maadal . 

• ^ 

ijuestlotis affecting the states and questions of coixh(|^OA interest are 
disenssed in the Karendra Handal (Hie Chamber of Princes) constituted 
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in 1921 A Membelrsiiip of the Chamber ia optional bnt all the ntlhig 
chiefs have not the right to attend its meetings. 

The Chamber has no execntive fnnctions^ but is a deliberative and 
consultative bodyt. The Govemor-Oeueral is the President of ther 
Chamber. 

It has an elected Chancellor and Vice*Chancellor, and an elected 
Standing Committee of six members. 

The weight and inflnence of the Chamber has been diminished by 
abstention on the part of some important States such as Hyderabad^ 
Kashmir, Mysore and Travaiicore but it has served to ■ strengthen 
common action by* the princes to secure concessions. 

The Problem of the Indian States 

Of late the Princes* Chamber has been preoccupied with the future 
status of the Indian Princes in the New Constitution “ and" they have 
held several conferences for this purpose. Their apprehensions are 
two-fold — (fl) the fear of the British Indian politicians who might, when 
they come into power, bring political and economic pressure on them 
to force them to reform their administration: and (b) the fear of the 
increasing power of the British political officials who have, in recent 
years, intervened in the administration of Nabha, Hyderabad, Kashmir 
and Alwar in a manner unw'elcome to the Princes concerned. It is 
suggested that the right to intervene has been used in some cases 
humoderately or unnecessarily and should be limited to clear cases of 
gross mismanagement. 

The tnisgovernment in the states furnishes good giounds for British 
intervention and for popular agitaiioft for reform. Tlie States people’s 
fight is primarily a fight for civH liberties but it has also the same 
objective as in British India— responsible government in a democratic 
state. This aim can only be realised by an end of feudal autocracy in 
the states. t 

♦ Whether the States federate or not, they must carry out some 
essential reforms to justify their continuance : o reasonable Civil List, 
representative assrmb/fes, a system of law based on modern principles, 
an impartial judiciary, a strong and efjicient Civil Service with security 
of tenure, the subjection of the Executive to judicial control^ social 
and economic re/drms .—Keith. 

And for this both* persuasion and authority have to be employed 

bring them up to the standard • , , , , 

+ The question whether individual rulers were good or bad does- 
not arise. ™ey might be good; they might be bad; but the demand 

of the public is that there should be^ an end to the autocratic system 

unparsUeftd ill the hwtory of the world— and that the admin^ation 
should be bam on real democratic principles.*— Sardar Patel, I5th June,. 
1939. 
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Indfaw Slaftm In Hitt l«ew CottallittlaoB 

1!^e federation proposed is between an aatocratic IndiA a 
^d^nomtie British India. The federal system demands that th^ snr- 
Tender by the states of their antononiy should be snfScient to make 
the federation real. What they snrrender will be of little importance 
•as compared with what they desire to retain. British India does not 
;gam by the Princes* entry into the federation because the Princes 
surrender none of their presf^nt powers and privileges —rather luitish 
India loses because it comes under the control of reactionary Indian 
'Princes. The Princes will diinle its democracy. 

The Princes gain becanse they secure control in a field where they 
had none before. 


Legally and politically there is not one India, but two. There is 
British India and there is Indian India — ^the India of the Native States. 

The administration of the Indian States was commonly backward 
.and inefficient. The stirrings of democratic movements in British India 
have not failed to produce their reactions on Indian States where the 
people are now demanding political, social and economic reforms. 

The status of the Indian States is one of 'subordinate co-operaiion* 
with the British Crown which is the Paramount Power in India and 
with wdiom they are indissolubly bound by treaties and obligations. 

All the States are not of equal status. The Crown can intervene in 
their administration in the imperial interests, in the interests of the 
Princes and the interests of the States subjects. In cases of dis* 
loyalty or gross incompetence the P^ces can be deposed by the British 
Crownu 

The Princes have an organisation known as the Narendra Mandal. 

Qoesdoiis' 

1. What is the status of the Indian native states within the Indian 
Empire? {C. U. 1923) 

2. State the circumstances in which the Crown can intervene in the 
administration of the ^dian states. 

3. Write notes on : 

Paramount Powfr, 'Narendra Mandal (C^^mber of Princes), the 
Princes and the Federation. 

A, What is the , politick status of Indian States? How will the intro- 
duction 6t federation affect «it? <C. U. 1942) ^ 

5. What are the right$ and obligatioiis of the British dhwn in relation 
to tha 3btdian States? (C. V. 1945) 
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THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The early charters did not contemplate anything nK»re than enforcing 
English law in India in respect of servants of tlie Company. 

The old and cumbrous system of judicial administration, whereby 
criminal justice was administered by Muhammadan judges appointed 
by the Nawab in accordance with the Muhammadan law and civil 
justice was administered by the Company *s officials in accordance with 
a separate code of civil law, having failed, Warren Hastings tried to- 
(i-ganise the judicial administration by dividing the province into.- 
s* veral districts. This was the origin of the district system. 

The Collector w^as placed in charge of the civil court. He was^ 
(assisted by Hindu and Muhammadan assessors and al.-»o by subordinate 
judges in the mofussil. These district civil courts were subordinate to 
J.rovincial Courts of Appeal. The latter again were subject to the- 
final appellate jurisdiction of the Suddcr Dewany Adalat. 

Criminal law continued to be administered by Muhammadan judges 
but under the supervision of the l)i.strict Collector. And these criminal 
courts were, likewise, under the final appellate jurisdiction of the 
Sudder Nizamat Adalal at Calcutta. 

The Regulation Act of 1773 had sought to regulate the system of 
judicial admiiiisltration also, A Supreme Court of Judicature was 
established in Bengal with a Chief Justice and 3 other Judges in 1773. 
Similar courts were established in Madras in 1801 and in Bombay in 1823. 

The British Government has all along been cautious in interfering 
with the laws, customs and usages of the land. 

In 1833 Macaulay was appointed the first Law Member to undertake 
an examination of Hindu and Muliammadan Laws and he prepared the 
ground for the formulation of the two famous codes — tlie Indian Penal 
Code acnd the Ctin^inal Procedure Code whtch were drawn up 20 years 
later. 

The^ jCrimmal Procedure Code lays down the’ procedure which a . 
magistrate is to follow in trying a criminal case. 

The Civil Procedure Code was framed later. It presqcdsea m detail * 
the peocediire 4o be followed in the trial of civil suits. The^ oodes. 
are revised time to time so that they may not be outworh and. 
obsolete. 
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Besides these codes there are numerous other judicial rules, 

•decisions and precedents whicli regulate the judicial administration of 
the country. 

For Europeans the law of India is, in the main, English law ; for 
non-Bnropeans, there is tlie appropriate personal law — ^the two great 
systems being the Hindu and the Muhammadan law. In tribal areas, 
justice is still administered by the tribal jirgas or the Council of Elder'-.. 

The chief defects of the judicial system are due to the imi»er£ect 
separation of judicial and executive functions and to the close associa- 
•tion of the magistrate with the police. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 

Every subject of His Majesty the King has a right of appeal 
to the King in Council to remedy defects of justice done to hint 
by any court. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
•composed of the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary assisted 1 >\' 
members of the Council having judicial experience, hears these 
.appeals from all parts of the Empire. Indian ai)peals arc heard 
by the Lords of Appeal uith two Indian judges appointed for 
this purpose. 

In practice appeals* are allowed only from the highest courts 
ill the provinces and on defined conditions.*!' 

The Federal Court 

The new Constitution provides for the establishment of a 
Federal Court consisting of a Chief Justice of India and six 
puisne judges, appointed by the King-Emperor to hold office 
till 65 unless they resign, subject to removal for infirmity or 
misbehaviour if the Judicial Committee so recommends. 


* Against such appeals fo the Privy Council it v argued that it is 
undignified for a countiy to go outside its Ijmits for justice; that 
ignorance of local conditions causes errors in the decisions of the Privy 
xSmncil; that the process is expensive and dila\ory and that it* tends to 
lower the national statns. 

t Appeals to 4;he Privy Council lie generally in civil cases where 
the value of the disputed property is Rs. 10,000 or nmre. « Eeave to 
appeal is also granted by the High Court where it ft thought fit. 
'Generally jno appeal lies in a criminal case excepting wEere the High 
Court grants. special leave to appeal or where the case raises a point 
of of exceptional import^ce. 
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The decisions of the Federal Court and of the Privy Council 
shaU bind all courts in India and shall be given effect to 
throughout the Federation. 

The Judges of the Federal Court must have been either 

(a) for at least five years a Judge of a High Court in BriHsh India 
or a Federal State or 

<b) a barrister, an advocate or a High Court pleader of at least 10 
years* standing. 

The seat of the Federal Court shall be Delhi and it will have, 

(a) an original jurisdiction, 

(&) an appellate jufisdiciion in appeals from High Courts in Frithh 
India and 

(c) an appellate jurisdiction fu appeals from High Courts in Fedc-* 
rated States, 


Orighial jurUdiction of the Federal Court 

The federal Court shall have exclusive original jurisdiction in any 
legal dispute between any two or more of the following parties, e.g.. 
Federation, any of the Provinces, any of the Federated States. Tlie 
Federal Court shall in its original jurisdiction pronounce only a 
declaratory judgment, a judgment declaring the respective rights of the 
parties, 

An*ellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court 

The appellate Jurisdiction extends to appeals frenn High Courts in 
British India, if the High Courts certify that the case involves a subs- 
tanlial question of law as to the application and interpretation of he 
Constitution Act or any Order in the Council made thereunder. 

The federal legislature shall have the power to enlarge the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Federal Court by special legislation. But no appeal 
shall tie u^ider any such Act unless {a) the matter in dispute is not less 
than Rs. 50,000, or such other sum not less than Rs. 15,000 as may be 
specified by the Act or unless (b) the Federal Court gives special leave 
lo appeal. , 

The appellate jurisdiction of the Fedd)al Court shall entertain 
4ippcal5 from High CouHs in Federated States on a question of kiw 
which has .been wrongly decided. Such question mdst be one concern- 
ing the interpretation of the constitution or any Order in Council made 
thereunder or concerning the authority of the Federation in that State. 

Appeals to ^is Majesty ia CevneO 

After the establishment of the Federal Court, from its decision ah 
appeal may be brought to His Majesty in Council only 
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(1) by leave of the Federal Court or, 

(2) by leave of His Majesty in Council. His Majesty in Council 
bhalll continue to enjoy the royal prerogative to hear appeals from all 
subjects of the King. 

High Courts 

The Indian High Courts Act which was passed in i86i 
abolished the old courts at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and 
set up High Courts of Judicature at those places. Later on. 
High Courts have also been established at Lahore, Allahabad, 
Patna and Nagpur. In places where the judicial work is not 
so important as to warrant the establishment of High Courts 
there are Chief Courts as in the case of Oudh or Courts of 
Judicial Commissioners as in the North West Frontier Province 
and Sind. These courts take the place of, and rank as High 
Cotirts in those j daces. 

The High Courts arc the highest courts of appeal in the 
provinces. The High Courts at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
have, hi addition, an original jurisdiction. 

All the High Courts have also the right of revision and the 
light to superintend the work of the subordinate courts in the 
province. 

Jurisdiction of the High Cour& 

The High Courts in the three Presidencies exercise original jurisdic^ 
tion in civil and criminal cases within the limits of the Presidency towns 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras where they act as the courts of first 
instance in respect of certain matters and offences. 

The I*residency High Courts as w'ell as the othiT High Courts are 
courts of appeal from all courts within dieir respective ]>rovtncial 
jurisdictions. This jurisdiction is^known as appellate furisdiction. 

Even where an appeal *does not lie, a High Coifrt can exercise what 
is known as its 7ight of revision in respect bf decisions passed by a 
Ifiwer court when &>nsiderations of justice cDsmand it. «• 

A High Court exercises its powers of superintendence over all 
courts subordinate to it. It can direct the transfer of any suit from 
one court to another. It may call for returns. It xdl^es and isaues 
general rules and prescribes forms for regulating the practice and pro- 
ceedings of courts subordinate to it. 
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The High Courts in all provinces have been provincialised 
by the Act of 1935 and have come under the control of the 
Governor of the province acting in his individual judgment. 

Compositioa of a High Court 

A High Court has a Chief Justice and a number of other 
judges known as puisne judges. They are all appointed by the 
King-Emperor. Additional judges may also * be appointed by 
the Governor-General in Council. The maximum number of 
Judges of a High* Court shall be twenty. 

A Judge of the High Court must be either 

(а) a barrister of England or Ireland or a Scottish Advocate, or 

(б) a member of the I. C. S. of at least ten years* standing who 

served for not less than three years as a district judge, or 

{c) a person who has held judicial office not inferior to that of 
a subordinate judge or a judge of a small causes court for 
at least five years, or 

id) a High Court advocate who has practised for not less than 10 
years. 

The District and Sessions Judge 

The District and Sessions Judge exercises the highest 
original jurisdiction in the district, both civil and criminal. He 
also exercises appellate jurisdiction over the magistrates and 
civil judges of the district. 

Inferior Civil Courts 

Subordinate judges and munsifs are civil judges sub- 
ordinate to the District Judge who supervises the w*ork of and 
hears appeals from all subordinate courts. 

Small Causes Courts 

For cheap and speedy trial of petty civil suits there are 
Presidency .Small Causes Courts in the Presidency towms. In 
the mofussil also tjiere are courts* of sniail causes bnt these diflFer 
in certain respects from the Presidency Small Causes courts. 
Unlike the decrees of 'other courts the decrees of the Small 
Causes Courts are generally not appealable, 

Unioa ^Courts 

Union B^^rds are sometimes empowered to try civil and 
criminal suits of a very petty' nature. 

18 
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AdaunUtratioii of Criminal Jnttioe 

Tim Sesdonii Jnclff# 

As regards the administration of criminal justice, one or 
more districts constitute a sessions division for which there is a 
Sessions Judge. We have seen before that the same person acts 
as the District and the Sessions Judge. The Sessions Judge tries 
persons accused of graver offences with the help of jurors or 
assessors. The Sessions Judge also exercises appellate juris- 
diction over all magistrates in the district. A Sessions Judge 
may pass any sentence authorised by law, but a death sentence 
by him is subject to confinnation by the High Court. An appeal 
lies from the judgment of a Sessions Judge to the High Court. 

Presidency Magistrates 

In the Presidency towns there are Presidency Magistrates 
from whose decisions ai)peals lie only to the High Court. 

Inferior- Magistrates 

In the district there are magistrates 7vith isi, 2 nd and j;rd 
class powers. Some of them arc non-stipendiary and are known 
as Honorary Magistrates. All are subject to the appellate and 
revisional jurisdiction of the Sessions Judge. There arc Bench 
Courts also which try i)etty criminal case.s. 

Trial by Jury 

Trial by jury means that the accused person is to be tried by a 
number of 'men, who are unversed in the intricacies of law and ivho 
will base their verdict on 7vhai appears to them, aji plain, honest and 
matter--of-fact people, to be the facts of the case as brought out by 
the evidence given in Court. The jury decides questions of fact oinl 
the judge decides the questions of law. In a crinnnal trial there are 
usually two versions of facts : the \ersiou of the accused and that of the 
prosecution. It is for the ^ury to clecide wbich of ^the two they are to 
accept as the true version of facts. ^ 

In India the system of trial by jury exists only for cases triable by 
a Court of Sessions. Civil suits and criminal suits as are not triable 
by a Court of Sessions are tried without the help of a jury. In the less 
advanced parts of the country assessors instead of jurors ar^ appointed. 
The verdict of assessors, however, is not binding on judge. 1*he 
scope of jury trial in Iiulia is, therefore, somewliat limited. 
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In the District Sessions, the trial is held by the Sessions Judge, 
•assisted by a jury composed of not more than nine atifi less than five 
j)erson,s. 

In a district trial the decision of a majority of jurors is generally 
binding on the judge but if the judge is of the opinion that the verdict 
of the jury is wrong or perverse he may refer the case to the High 
Court for orders. 

In a High Court trial the number of jurors will be nine. Their 
verdict, if unanimous, is binding on the judge even if he disagrees with 
it. If the jury is divided, then the majority verdict is not binding. 
The judge may not accept the verdict of the majority in which case 
he has power to dismiss the jury and to have the case retried by 
another judge with the help of a fresh jur5\ 

Accused persons, Indian or European, may claim io he fried by 
a fury in which there would be a majority o; person's bcloitf^ing to their 
oiifn race. 

Privileged Fersom 

The Governor-G^eral, Governors bienLenaut-Go\ eriiors and Chief 
Commissioners arc not subject to the original jurisdiction of any High 
Court by reason of anyiliiiig <lone by any one of them in their public 
capacity. They are also not subject to the original criminal jurisdic- 
tion of any High Court in respect of any offence excejit that of treason 
Hji' felony. These iiiiimiiiities arc enjoyed also by ibe Chief Justice 
and other judges of the High Court. 

Though law is said to be no respecior of ]>crsons, for a long time 
Kuropeans in Imlia couM not be tried in any court except a High Court, 
r^^ven at present, Kuroin‘nn> may • Is^in to lie tried by first class magi.s- 
i rates only. 

Law Ofiicerg 

We have in India a number of law <ifiieers of the Crown. 
There shall be an Advocate General for the Federation to be 
apj)ointcd by tUe Governor-General to advise the Federal 
C^overnment in legal matters. Kach of the provinces also has 
an Advocatc-Genejal, appointed 8y the Governor^ to be the legal 
adviser of the Provincial Government. Then there are Legal 
Remembrancers in charge of the legal work of the governm^ts 
in the various provinces. There are public prosecutor.^ attadied 
to all crinijinal^ courts of importance and there are also govern- 
ment pleaderjjf' who represent the interests of the Crown in all 
civil cases instituted by or against it. In the three presideiK\v 
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towns there are sheriflPs who have 
coiiit duties. 

Civil Courts 

1. The Judicial Committee of the 
PHvy Council. 

2. High Courts, Chief Courts; 
Courts of Judicial Commis- 
sioners. 

3. Courts of District Judges. 

4. Courts of Subordinate Judges 
— First Class. 

5. Courts of Subordinate Judges 
— Second Class. 

6. Courts of Small Causes. 

7. Courts of Munsihs. 

8. Union Courts. 


to perform certain important 

Criminal Courts 

1. The Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

2. High Courts; Chief Courts; 
Courts of Judicial Commis- 
sioners. 

3. Sessions Courts. 

4. Presidency Magistrates’ Courts 

5. Courts of First Class Magis- 
trates. 

6. Courts of Second Class Magis- 
trates. 

7. Courts of Third Class Magis- 
trates. 

8. Courts #f Honorary Magis- 
trates; First, Second and 
Third class. 

9. Bench Court. 


Summary 

Tliere is no supreme court of justice for all India within the 
country. There are High Courts, Chief Courts and Courts of Judicial 
Commissioners in the provinces. Appeals from them lie to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in J^ndon. But it is proposed to make 
the Federal Court, now sitting at Delhi, the highest court of appeal in 
in India with the right of hearing appeals from the High Courts in 
British India and the Federated States. The Federal Court at present 
only enjo 5 ^s the right of interpreting the Constitution. 

The District and Sessions Judge exercises the highest jurisdiction, 
civil and criminal, in the district. 

Besides, there are .subordinate judges, magistrtites and courts of 
different grades for dealing with civil and criminal cases. 

Questions 

1. Describe the system of administration of "justice in British India. 

(C. U. 1939, 1942) 

2. Describe briefly the judicial organisation in British India. (C. U. 

1934; N. U. 1938) 

3. Give some account of the Wganisation of the jui^icial system in 

British India. (C. U. mi) V 

4. Briefly describe the judicial system of India today. (C. U. 1945) 
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THE SERVICES 

In Britain the entire civil service is recruited by a single 
authority. In India this is not the case. 

Some are recruited by the Secretary of State, some by the 
Government of India and the rest by the Governments in the 
provincCvS. 

The Defence Services 

The fullest control over recruitment and conditions of service in 
the defence forces is reserved to His Majesty and his Secretary of State. 

Wlien the new constitution is establishe<l, responsibility for defence, 
in respect of both policy and expenditure, will rest with the Indian 
Defence Minister. 

The Commander-in-Chief will cease to be a lueinber of the Govern- 
ment bnt will remain in supreme command of all the armed forces, and 
will be the technical adviser to the Governor-General on questions of 
strategy, war preparation and the conduct of war. 

The ranks of the Indian Army are not open to all Indians irrespec- 
tive of caste and creed, but are qpnfined to certain so-called martial 
classes, most of whom come from the Punjab and Nepal. 

As regards the officers of the Indian Army a policy <3f progressive 
Indianisation has been adopted but progress has been painfully slow. 

The Central Services 

There are services engaged on matteJlrs directly under the 
management and control of the Central Government, e,g,, audit 
and accounts, state yiilways, posts and telegraphs. These are 
known the Central Services. 

Some of the officers of the Central Services are recruited 
by the Sqpret^ry of State who is for them the final controUii^ 
authority. Jlost of them are to-day appointed by the Govern* 
tnent of India to whose control they are subject. 
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Hie Other Services 

There are also services which work generally under the 
provincial governments. 

Of these sex'vices there are three grades The AlUIndia 
Services, the Provincial Services and the Subordinate Services. 

The Civil Services in the New Constitution 

In future, ai^pointments to the federal scivices will generally bt 
made by the Governor-General and for the provincial services by the 
Governor. 

(1) The recruitment and control of the Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Medical Service (Civil) and the Indian Police shall made b\ 
the Secretary of State until Parliament otherwise directs. 

(2) The regulation of all other services is to be conducted by the 
appropriate authority in India and not by the Secretary of State. 

(3) In regard to the recruitment and discipline of services, other 
than the vSubordiiiate services, Goveriiuieiits must act in consultalicni 
with independent and impartial Public Sendee Commissions. 

(5) The Governor shall take over from the High Court the appoinl- 
nient of district judges and the suliordiiiale judiciary. 

Hie All-India Services 

The All-India Services were formerly mostly recruited by 
the Secretary of State. In the case of the officers of the Indian 
Civil Service and of the Indian JPolice Service, as the Secrctar>' 
of State enters into covenants or contracts with them for service 
on specified conditions, they- are known as covenanted^' services. 
An officer of an All-India Service generally passes the whole of 
his life in the province to which he is assigned. But he remains 
liable to serve anywhere in India. Other All-India Services are 
the Indian Forest Service, the Indian Service of Engineers, 
(Roads and Buildings Branch), f the Indian Educational Service 
(further recruitment has been stopped), the Indian Agricultural 
and Veterinary Sarvices, appointments to which were generally 
made by the Government of India. 

The Central Services 

As for the services directly under the Government of India* 
the Central Services, e,g,, the Indian State Railways, Indian 
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Posts and Telegraphs, Imperial Customs Services, they are 
almost wholly recruited by the Government of India and are 
under its immediate control. 

One marked feature of these All-India and Central Services 
w'as the preponderance of the European element in them. 

Special privileges are granted to superior services. It is unfortunate 
that ministers or the legislatures should have no voice in determining the 
salaries, allowances, . conditions and even petty details relating to the 
superior services. 

As Kunwar Sir Maliaraj Singh has said, ‘It is not only a question of 
iLiilional dignity or efficiency, but it is primarily a question how you can 
get the best out of 3’our servants if you are not in a position to control 
them.* Who can ever conceive of the Services in any country being 
manned, regulated or controlled by an alien power? ‘A government 
cannot govern if it cannot freely and fully govern its servants,* says 
Pandit G. B. Pant, Ex-Chief Minister, U. P. In the national interests 
the Services should be recruited by the Indian governments under their 
own control and on salaries which they can afford. 

The Provincial Services 

The Provincial Services constitute the middle grade of the 
administration. These are the provincial civil, medical, police, 
educational, agricultural, forest and engineering services. 

These officers are appointed by the provincial governments 
generally from within the province. Recruits are generally 
graduates of high qualifications and come generally from the 
same social status as the Indian officers of the All-India Services. 
They have little to distinguish them from their lucky superiors 
in the superior ‘services excepting that they get lower pay and 
a disproportionately lower official position. 

The Subordinate Services 

« * 

The subordinate services form the low^est grade of the official 
adininis^ation in India and ar^ recruited like the provincial 
services b^r the provincial governments from men of somewhat 
lesser qualifications. 
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lodi»ni«atien of Semces 

The demand for Indianisation of Services is older than the Congress. 
In the Charter Acts of 1833 and 1853 as also in the Queen’s Proclamation 
of 1858 it was affirmed that race, colour or creed would be no bar to 
any appointment under the Crown in India. These pious declarations 
were followed by the appointment of Commissions in 1887 and 1912, 
which also did not produce any result satisfactory to the Indian till 
the Montagu Declaration of 1917, w'hich expressed the Government’s 
intention to recruit an increasing number of Indians to superior services 
in India from which they were, in effect, shut out. 

The Preamble to the Gov^ernment of India Act of 1919 also con- 
tained an announcement of the policy of the government to provide for 
*an increasing association of Indians in every branch of the adminis- 
tration* with a view to the ultimate replacement of Britishers by Indians 
in the superior services of India. 

The question was examined in detail in 1920 by the Lee Commission 
on Indian Services which recommended the recruitment of an increasing 
number of Indians in the superior services which were almost wholly 
manned by British officers. According to their recommendations certain 
services have been wholly indianised. 

In January, 1943 the number of Indians in the Indian Civil Servit e 
amounted to 629 as against 560 Europeans — the 50—50 ratio has l>een 
reduced by war time shortage of European personnel. Likewise, 
the Indian Police, Indians (who in 1929 numbered only % of the total) 
would be half of the total strength in 1949. 

In the police the position of the Indian is thus worse. This position 
is the worst in the army. It is only after popular agitation for a long 
period that he was admitted only a few years back as an officer in the 
Indian army — and even then he was to serve in the infantry and cavalry 
and was refused entry into the artillery and the air force. These latter 
also are now open to him but the number of Indians taken is so small 
that in effect there is little Indianisation in the Army. 

Indian public opinion is keen on accelerating the rate of Indianisa- 
tion of services especially asr' there iJ, no dearth of suitable Indian can- 
didates. 

Indianisation is demanded lx:cause Indian * officers would be much 
less expensive to the country and would, by reason of their insight and 
first-hand knowledge of local conditions, be more sympathetic and capable 
administrators than foreigners. « 

Indianisation of the Services in India is thus urged grounds of 
economy and efficiency as also on political grounds. 
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The Problemi of the Services 

The main problems of the services are related to 

(1) Recruitment 

Recruitment should be by open competition with a view to 
taking the best men available. 

(2) Promotion 

Promotion should be both by seniority and merit. In Russia 
remarkable improvements in administration have been secured 
in going by merit alone and promoting to the chief offices of 
the state meritorious young men. 

( 3 ) Pay 

There is in government service a loss of freedom for which 
some compensation should be paid. Also, government should 
be a model employer and, therefore, government services are 
generally well-paid in every country. But there is little justi- 
fication for the extravagant scales of pay and allowances in India 
in the superior grades. 

(4) Discipline 

In every modern country the sound oi)inion is to keep the 
civil servants out of politics and party warfare. They should 
have a quiet and secure tenure of office with no threat or 
temptation in their w’^ay. They have, therefore, been placed 
under the Public Service Commission consisting of a body of 
impartial men. 

The Public Service Corammissioii 

Under the Act of 1935, besides a Federal Public Service Commission 
for the Federation, %he provinces also have theit^ otvn Provincial Public 
Service Commissions though they n^y use the Federal Public Service 
Commission or they.* may agree to establish 'one body for two or more 
provinces. 

But th^ public servants* claims to fair treatment must not be con- 
fused with the desire to be placed in a position of privilege free from 
all democratic influence and control. 

Public Servants must render to ^ch successive government, to 
whatever party, it may belong, their unvarying support and loyalty in 
carrying ont the policy of the ministers. 
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Fnnctioiui 

The Public Service Commission is entrusted with the duties of 
appointment, control, promotion and punishment of government servants. 
The Public Service Commission is also to safeguard their pay, allow- 
ances and pensions and the rights of services in general. Any indivi- 
dual olEcer having a service grievance may apply through the proper 
channel to the Public Service Commission for the redress of his 


Merits 

The great merits of the Public Service CommUsion are that it pre- 
serves the purity and integrity of the administrathm and protects the 
public servants from harmful legislative and executive interference. 

The Pay Commission 

The Government of India have appointed a Pay Commission to go 
into the question of salaries and methods of remuneration of public 
services of all grades in India. 

Summary 

The Services in India are broadly of two groups : the Central Services 
under the Central Government and other Services under the Provincial 
Goveriments. These latter are sub-divided into the Alhindia Services, 
the Provincial Services and the Subordinate Services. 

The All-India Services, the chief among which are the Indian Civil 
Service and the Indian Police Service, have been mostly recruited by 
the Secretary of State for India. 

The Montagu Declaration promised a progressive Indianisation of 
the Services. The rate of Indianisation is unsatisfactory. 

The problems of the Services are related to (1) Recruitment, (2) Pro- 
motion, (3) Pay and (4) Discipline. 

To deal with the Services and their problems a Public Service Com- 
mission exists in inanx progressive countries as als!t» in India. 

Questions 

1. Write a note on Indianisation of the Services in India. 

2. Discuss the problems of the Services. 

3. Write short jiotes on : 

{a) Public Service Commission. (C. U. 1933, 1936 ; Dacca, 1943> 

(b) The Civil Services in India, (C. U. 1936) 



CHAPTER XIV 

POUCE AND PRISONS 

Reforms in the police and prison administration in India 
have become long overdue. 

PoKce* 

The business of the police is to preserve peace and ordei\ 
to prevent and detect crimes and to bring criminals to justice. 

The Indian police system is a very elaborate organisation 
^vhich reaches to the distant villages. The chief of the police 
administration in a province is the Inspector General of. Police. 
In the three Presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
the police are organised under the command of a Commissioner 
of Police and form a unit distinct from the ordinary police force. 

For police workf the province is divided into several ranges, 
each in the charge of a De]>uty Inspector General. Each police 
range is composed of several districts. 

Each district is in the charge of the District Superintendent 
of Police wdio is assisted by Additional and Deputy Superinten- 
dents. A district has, generally, a number of sub-divisions the 
more important among them being placed in the charge of 
Assistant Sui)erintcndenls of Police knoAvn as Sub-divisional 
Police OflScer. A subdivision e^omprises one t>r two circles in 
charge of the Circle Inspector. Each circle consists of several 

* Strictly speaking, there is no Indian |K)lice. The police provided 
for by the Police Act of 1861 is a provincial police, administered by the 
Provincial Goveninienl concerned. 

Within the pn'vince the police are enrolled and organised in 
District Police Fortes at the head of which the., District Superintendent 
of Police. The Superintendent of Police is subject to dual control. 
The police force under his coniuiaial is at . jbe disposal of tlic District 
Magistrate who cai/ control him for niaintainiiig law and order in the 
District. In the matter of internal organisation and discipline he is 
also subject to higher control in his own departiiievt, the I>. I. G., the 
I. G., ari’d finally the minister in charge of police. 

The thana or the police station is the most familiar police unit in 
India. Whether it be in a big city or in a village, it is at the police 
station or thanes that the public ate nfi)st in touch wdtli the police and 
the police witj^ the public. 

t Besides the ordinary police force there arc the Kailway Police, the 
Armed Police and the Criminal Investigation Department.^ 
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Thanas, comprising a number of villages in charge of a ’Sub- 
Inspector. 

The Indian members of the Imperial Service are generally 
recruited through competitive examinations held by the Public 
Service Commission in India. The European members are 
recruited in England by the Secretary of State. The Ileputj’ 
Superintendents are provincial service men who may be recruited 
direct locally or by promotion from the ranks of Inspectors. 
Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, and Assistant Sub-Inspectors are 
subordinate police officers. 

The village police work is generally done by the Chowki- 
dars with the Dafadars at the head maintained by the Panchayet 
or Union Board. 

Prisons 

When the police have arrested a man suspected of having 
committed an offence he is brought before the magistrate by 
whom he is tried. If, on being found guilty, he is sentenced to 
serve a term of imprisonment in jail the duty of the court is to 
make over the charge of the prisoner to the prison officials. 
Thus the prison administration is very closely connected with 
the police administration and the administration of justice, 
though it forms a separate department. 

The prisons in a province are in charge of the Inspector 
General of Prisons who sees to the work, discipline and health 
of the prisoners in the jails of the province. The Inspector 
General of Prisons is generally a senior member of the Indian 
Medical Service. 

There is a Presidency Jail in each of tlie three Presidencies. 
The Central Jails are usually located at the divisional head- 
quarters where criminals convic^ted of the more serious offences 
are lodged. The Superintendent in chaige of a Central Jail 
is usually a member of the Indian Medical Service. There is 
in each district a district jail of which the Civil Surgeon is the 
Superintendent and the IX^rict Officer the most vimportant 
visitor. There are also sub-^divisional jails, Th^ Jailors are 
members of a graded service. In addition to regular warders 
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convicts are also employed as warders and also to do such office 
work as they may be fit for. 

Separate arrangements are made for female^ convicts. 

There are juvenile jails for boy offenders. An attempt is. 
being made by means of industrial training and after-care work 
to open up before the boys avenues of healthy and useful lives. 
Borstal institutions are also being established for the purpose 
of reviewing and ^ reclaiming criminals who are not habitual 
offenders. 

There are hospital arrangements for those who fall Hi, while 
in prison. As far as possible, confirmed criminals are segregated 
so that they mAy not get an opportunity of mixing with first 
offenders. 

There W’^as a penal settlement at Port Blair in the Andaman 
Islands where persons sentenced to transportation were sent out. 
The S3’'Stem of sending out criminals to the Andamans was dis- 
continued for a time. But from 1932 political convicts suspected 
to be dangerous revolutionaries were being deported to the 
Andamans to serve out their terms there. As a result of public 
agitation, these persons had been repatriated. Since the out- 
break of the w^ar it was once again used as a penal settlement 
but after the loss of Burma, the Andamans were also lost to the 
Japanese. 


Summary 

The police work of a province in the charge of the Inspector 
General of Police who is assisted by officers and men of different ranks. 
For police work, the province is divided into ranges consisting of 
a number of districts. The lowest police unit ,is the thana. 

Prisons are administered by the Inspector General of Prisons who 
is generally a seni^ member of the Indian Medical Service. 

There are Central Jails, District Jails, Sub-divisional Jails and also 
Special Jails for juveniles in the charge of Superintendents who hold 
both medical and administrative charge. 

o Question* 

t. Outline the main features of the police hystem and the jail admiuls-' 
tration of India. 
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LOCAL SELF^OVERNMENT 

Local self-government* means the management of local 
affairs water-supply, roads, prirnar^’^ schools) by local 

people. ^ 

Every individual in the country lives in a local self-govern- 
ment area and is subject to the jurisdiction of a local self- 
government authority which regulates his every-day life. The 
country has been so divided that not an inch of ground has been 
left out of the system. 

You live either in a village or in a town. If you live in a 
village you are a rural citizen ; if in a town, you are an urban 
or municipal citizen. 

A rural citizen is immediately subject to the jurisdiction 
of a village Panchayet or a Union Board. The Panchayet or the 
Union Board is itself subordinate to the Local Board which, 
.again, is subordinate, in its turn, to the District Board, the 

guardian of all the rural councils and boards in the district. 

% 

An urban citizen in the presidency towns is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the mvuiicipal corioration, and in the case of the 
other towns he is subject to the jurisdiction of the municipalit>'. 

A field of the provincial administration profoundly affected 
by the Reforms of igig is that of local self-government. This 
is one of the subjects transferred to i>opular control and is in 
*every province in the care of « minister. Under the ministers 
-considerable developments have been essayed and on the whole 
the progress of local self-government in. the past 25 years has 
been remarkabty good. The greatest successes have been won 
in the Presidency towms. ^ 

* Local government in India, as distinguished from locial self-gw’eni- 
iiient, is understood to mean the provincial government. 
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.The following chart will show at a glance the most impor- 
tant divisions of local self-government in the country. 

B 

Urban Divisions Rural Division s 

! 

City Town Cantoniiieiiv ; 

«( Corporation ^ (Municipality) (Cantonnicni Boanls) 1 


District 

(District Board or Council) 
Sub-division 

(Ivocal, Taluka or Circle Boiirds 


Union Village 

sj'iiion Board of Coinniitlec) (1‘ancbayel) 

History of Local Self-Government 

The histor}^ and development of the village coimiiuiiities is buried 
in obscurity. The village community or the panchayct has existed from 
time immemorial maiiil}’ for social and caste purposes and the arbitra- 
tion of village disputes by village tribunals Municipal assemblies an<l 
panchayets have been known from the Hindu period lo regulate and 
control the affairs of villages and cities and had both executive and 
judicial powers. These assemblies were democratic, being elected hy 
the whole adult male population, « 

The earliest attempts at municipal government under British rule 
were made in the three presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras — the first attempt being in Madras in 1687. 

Municipalities for other towns were provided for in a series of laws 
passed during the years 1842 and 1862. There was practically no 
attempt at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act passed in that 
year for Bengal was followed in 1860 by an Act w'hich applied to the 
whole of India. But the principle ^f elecrioii which was recogni.sed 
was not put into practice until many years later. 

Lord Mayo’s Resolution of 1870 encouraged the general application 
of the principle of election with the avow^ed object of developing loc^ 
self-government. It bore some frnit in municipal Ijodies in the towns 
but in rural areas it proved barren. 

Of greater wipartancc was the Resolution of Lord Ripan in iS82* 
Lord Riixm’s .i^weniment sought to introduce an extension of local self- 
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gorernment. It was aimed to secure an improvement in the adminis- 
tration which must follow as greater local knowledge and local interest 
would he brought to bear upon the management of local affairs. But 
that was not the only aim. The primary aim was to develop or even 
to create, in the^ people, a capacity for self-help, a capacity for the 
management of their own affairs. And for this, an extension of the 
system of local self-government was desirable as an instrument of poli- 
tical and popular education. 

However noble the intentions of I^rd Ripon were, his resolution 
was not fully put into effect and progress in local self-government was 
slow until after the Reforms of 1919 which supplied a new and powerful 
impetus to the development of local self-government. 

'The unskilled elector can learn to judge things afar off cmly by 
accustoming himself to judge first of things ^lear at hand.' If, how- 
ever, the Indian is to be given control and power over the provincial 
and central governments, he must have some preliminary training in 
the art of government. And there can be no better training-ground for 
this than in local self-government — in matters concerning himself imme- 
diately in his own village and town. The vote should, therefore, be 
given to all persons qualified for it. Interest .should be aroused in 
elections and municipal goverumeut should be extended so that this 
education in citizenship might grow. There should be complete popular 
control in local bodies and the largest possible independence for them. 

The Reformed Legislatures were constituted at the end of 1920. 
The new Legislatures at once proceeded to give effect to the spirit and 
letter of the Reforms in tackling the problem of local self-government. 

Laws have been passed providLig for an increase in the number of 
elected members in the municipalities and rural boards, for an exten- 
sion of the franchise and of the powers of local bodies for seeming an 
elected majority, and for the election of non-official executive heads. 
The control and direction of the administration of local affairs have thus 
largel}^ passed into non-official hands, thus making local seif-govern- 
iiient real. ^ 

In India, most men and women think in terms of the village, not 
the city. Cities have always been few and fai\ between ; the main 
currents of our national life have flowed through villages. 

Bftt the lead, tpe initiative and the enterprise in fnatt^rs municipal 
as well as national in recent times have come not from the decadent 
villages but from the rapidly growing towns. 

The study 6f. our civic government — the government our towns 
as well as of our villages — is, therefore, one which deserves our closest 
attention. 
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DeiMurtment of Local Self-Govenmieiit 

The department of the provincial government which looks 
after the proper working of the self-governing institutions is 
known as the department of local self-government. Since the 
Reforms of 1919 local self-government is administered by a 
minister responsible to the legislature. 

Local Self-Governing Bodies 

The principal institutions for local self-government are 

(а) far the urban areas : — (i) Corporations, (2) Municipa- 
lities and (3) Town Committees or Cantonment Boards, 

(б) for the rural areas : — (i) District Boards, (2) Local 
Boards and (3) Union Boards or Village Pancliayets. 

Some hindrances to the success of Local Self-Government 

Success in municipal administration as in village self- 
government depends on the quality and measure of the active 
and intelligent interest which the public will take in their own 
affairs. 

Unfortunately the people are too often indifferent to their 
municipal affairs. This indifference is a matter of grave anxiety 
and concern because public indifference, long continued, would 
lead to corruption and inefficiency in administration. 

This indifference may be attributed to various causes : 

(1) The functions of the central and provincial administra- 
tion appear more imposing and important than purely local 
functions. That is why national and provincial politics and 
administration have attracted alike the best available talents in 
the country. 

(2) The meagre education ^ and training of the average 
citizen is not equal to the task of a constant and effective 
exercise of an intelligent interest in civic administration. 

The '"growing complexity of our municipal administration 
is enhancing this difficulty. 

(3) The bureaucratic hold and grip over pur local bodies 
has so far tended more to strangle than to develop our initiative, 
responsibility, and active interest in local affairs. 
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Moreover, the traditions of an autocratic administration 
and our passive, if not willing, acquiescence in it have been 
against us. Also, the powers entrusted to local bodies were so 
insignificant that it was not likely, to encourage the spirit of 
self-government in the people. Further, the activities of the 
self-governing bodies in India have been cramped because of 
small and inadequate financial support given to them. 

The Conditions of Success of Local Self-Government 

If local self-government in India is to be built on sound 
and efficient lines, if it is to be a dynamic force in the building 
of the nation, if it is to achieve great things, our municipalities 
and rural bodies must be run in an atmosphere of purity and 
freedom by our very best men with high ideals of service. They 
should be supported in this task by adequate financial resources, 
by salaried officers 7i'ho are devoted and capable and 63' trained 
and informed public opinion. 

Great stress has been laid on the development of vsclf- 
governing institutions because the capacity of the people for 
self-rule can be best developed in and around local self- 
governing institutions. 

Honest and intelligent men should come forward in an 
increasing number to serve on these bodies the successful 
administration of which may be undertaken only by men who 
would not swerve from the jiath of duty for fear or for favour 
and would willingly subordinate their own individual interests 
to those of the community. It is a matter for satisfaction that 
signs are evident everywhere of the growth a new spirit of 
social service, particularly in ^the fields of education, public 
health and sanitation, ‘’it may be hoped tSiat the tendency 
which’ is slowly but steadily gathering force will, at no distant 
date, become a great factor of reconstruction in India. 

But men are not the only necessity. Means must also be 
found for them to carry ofi the work with which they are 
entrusted. The law has given the local bodies la very wide 
scope for work. But the mere widening of the scope is of little 
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sood unless means are provided for adequately covering it. The 
financial resources of the local bodies are not sufficient. Local 
taxes and rates alone are inadequate for meeting their growing- 
needs. Work, useful and constructive, has been held up in 
many place due to the insufficient financial support given by the 
Provincial Government. This support must be greatly increased 
in future in order to enable the local bodies to discharge all 
tlieir statutory duties. 


Summary 

Lcx^al self-government means the management of local affairs b}’ 
ihe local people. 

Local self-government might be (a) url)an or (b) rural. 

The urban bodies are (i) corporations, (ii) municipalities, (hi) town 
«i.oimniltees, and (iv) cantonment boards. 

The rural bodies are (i) district boards, (ii) local or taluka boards, 
.iiiid (iii) union boards and panchayels. 

l*or the proper functioning of the local self-governing bodies, 
honesty, intelligence, public spirit and a high standard of efficiency 
.iire required of the citizens. 

♦ 

Questions 

1. Kuumerate the varuuis institutions fur locrd ‘'elf-government in 

Bengal. Point out brief ! n the funcli^ms that each of them performs. 
(C. 1929) 

2. vState your views about the proper activities of a ciii/eii ; (a) in a 
rural area, and (b) in a municipal town. (C. T. 1930) 

.3 Discuss the advantages of local self-government What are the 
causes which have hindered the successful working of local self- 
governing institutions in India ? (N. V. 1939) 

4. Discuss the value of local institutions as agencies for training of 
the people in the art of self-go vemt^ient. )£oint out the difficulties 
which have been encountered in tvorking such institutions in India. 
(N. U. 1936) 

5. Describe the system of village self-government in liengal. (Dacca. 
1942) 

6. Describe in brief outline, the present organisation of local self- 
governmentf ill Bengal. (Dacca, 1943) ^ 



CHAPTER XVI 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 

As the towns and cities of India dominate our national life 
to-day in ways they never did before, it is only natural that our 
attention should now be focussed on them. 

The study of the government of our towns and cities i& 
receiving increasing attention because of the increased oppor- 
tunities thrown open to the citizens for civic and national service. 

In this chapter we shall know how our towns and cities 
are governed by ourselves and what are our opportunities for 
civic work. 

Urban self-government is not uniform in India. The cities 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi have corporaiians. 
The less important and more modest cities and towns have 
municipalities. The cantonment areas have limited self-govern- 
ment in their cantonment hoards. 

In the U. P. each town with a population of more than 20,000 is- 
organised into a Municipal Board, a town with a i>opulatioii of between 
10,000 and 20,000 into a Town Area Committee and towns with a popula- 
tion of more than 5,000 but less than 10,000 inU> Notified Area Com- 
mittees. 

The Functions of Municipalities 

Municipal functions arc of two kinds; 

(1) Obligatory or Compulsory and 

(2) Optional dr Permissive. ^ 

All munipipalities have a number of obligatory or compul- 
sory functions under the law. At the same time the nature and 
extent of the optional functions undertaken by a municipality 
depend not only upon the funds available but also upon the 
enterprise and leadership which it may possess. Instances of 
obligatory functions are road lighting, water-supply, conservancy 
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while instances of optional functions are public parks and 
playgrounds^ gardens, museums, libraries, etc. 

The functioTts of urban self-governing institutions may be 
classified under the following heads: — 

(a) Health, (b) Public Safety, (c) Convenience of Rate- 
^payers and (d) Education, 

The functions of corporations, municipalities and town 
committees are essentially of the same nature. The difference 
in name is due to their differences in importance and conse- 
quently in powers and in constitution. The corporations of the 
presidency towns have to deal with problems which can hardly 
arise in smaller towns. The former, therefore, enjoy greater 
powers which are necessary for the proper performance of their 
duties. The municiindities, in their turn, are bodies, next in 
order of importance, and enjo}^ greater powers than the town 
committees which function in small towns only. 

Corporations 

The municipal government of the tliree Presidency towns 
is carried on by “ Corporations’ \ “The Corporation of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras have been constituted each under a 
separate statute and each with its own specific powers and 
privileges. The Councillors, who vary in number from io6 
in Bombay to 6i in Madras, are, with the exception of a small 
number of government nominees, elected on a fairly wide 
franchise varying from lo per cent of the population in Bomba\" 
to 5 per cent in Madras.” “The corporations enjoy a good deal 
of freedom in the administration of municipal affairs. The 
control of the provincial government over ’the corporations is 
not the same everywhere, for instance, Calcutta elects its chief 
executive officer as well* as the Mayor while the executive officer 
of the Ma4ras Corporation is appointed by the government.” 

Corporation of Calcutta 

The iniportanoe of the city governmciit of Calcutta^ may be realised 
from the fact that Calcutta is the second city of the British Empire with 
a ]>opahttiofi 21 lakhs (1941) which has swelled to nearly 40 laklis now 
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and haying an income of two crores and a half which is nearly one-sixtii 
of the total revenues of the entire Presidency of Bengal. The Calcutta 
Corporiation, therefore, enjoys a peculiar dignity and position in British 
India. It is to the late Sir Surendranatli Banerjea, who as Minister for 
Local Self-Government was responsible for the passing of the Calcutta 
Municipal Act of 1923, that Calcutta owes its present civic freedom. 
The late Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das, first !Mayor of the city, infused 
into it the life which has made the Corporation of Calcutta a dynamic 
and vigorous body. 

The Calcutta Municipal Act besides putting the government of the 
city on truly democratic lines provided for its expansion by the inclusion 
of large suburban areas, whose rate-paj’ers would enjoy, in time, the 
cf>nvenience and amenities of Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923 was amciitled in 1933 — ^Ihe most 
important changes being the abolition of the communal electorates 
and increase in the size of the Corporaiioti from 90 to 96. Another 
amendment of the Act separated the Garden Reach Municipality from 
the Calcutta Corporation and reduced its size to 92. The recent Amend- 
ment Act of 1939 which has made certain changes in the constitution 
of the Corporation of Calcutta provoked an angry and bitter contro- 
versy. The threat of supersession by the (Tovernnieiit of Bengal hangs 
over the head of the Corj)oration of Calcutta. 

Constitution 

Under the new Act,"^ the Corporation of Calcutta consists of 9S 
Councillors and 5 Aldermen — ^98 in all. 

(1) The 93 Councillors, elected and nominated are to be chosen as 
follows : 

{a) 47 are to be elected by the general constituencies, of them 4 

seats are reser>'ed for the scheduled castes; 

(b) 22 Muslims are to be elected by the Muliannnadan consti- 

tuencies ; 

(c) 2 Anglo-Indians are to be elected by the .Vnglo-Iiidian consti- 

tuency ; 

(d) 12 are to be*' elected by the special constituencies. The Bengal 

Cliamber of Ca>minerQe (6), Calcutta Trades Association (4),. 

Calcutta Port Commissioners (2)^ * 

*** The Act restores separate electorates for Muslims, reduces the 
power of the Hin4a majority, creates new divisions among races and 
classes by providing for special and separate represenUfion for de- 
pressed classes and Anglo-Indians respectively, and by this iias provoked 
a bitter agitation against it. It also retains tlie rigli,^ of nomination 
by the government and is thus Ixith anti-national and anti-democratic. 
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{€) 2 are to be elected by labour constituencies; 

(/) 8 nominated by the Government of Bengal, of whom 3 must 
be from the scheduled castes; 

and (2) 5 Aldermen to be elected by the above 93 Councillors, elected 
and nominated, at their first meeting. 

These Councillors and Aldermen are to elect from amongst Ihem^ 
selves the Mayor and the Deputy Mayor of the City. The Mayor and 
the Deputy Mayor are elected for a j'ear. The Deputy Mayor assists 
the Mayor in his work and presides in his absence. Both posts are 
lionorary. They carry great honour and distinction with them. . 

The Executive 

The administration of the affairs of the city is carried on by the 
Corporation executive headed by the Chief Executive Officer under the 
direction and control of the Cori>oration Council. Other ‘statutory 
officers are the Chief Engineer, the Chief Accountant, the Health 
Officer, the Secretary and the Deputy Executive Officeis. All statutory 
officers are appointed by the vote of the Councillors but the appoint- 
ments are subject to confirmation. 

To assist and guide the executive in the administration of its 
various duties the Corporation appoints every year 10 standing com- 
mittees. 

Functions 

The functions of the Corporation may be classified broadly, under 
the heads ot Public Health, Safely, Convenience and Education, 

The Corporation functions include the supph- of water, filtered and 
unfiltered, the provision for drainage of the city, the construction and 
maintenance of streets, squares and gardens, the regulation of buildings 
and of public places generally, the improvement of bustees, the 
scavening and lighting of the city streets, the inspection and regula- 
tion of factories, markets, bazars and slaughter-houses. 

The Corporation functions also include tlia control of the sale of 
fcKxi and drugs, the supply of milk, the control of infectious diseases, 
the registration of* births and deaths, the disposal of the dead and the 
taking of census. 

The Calcutta (Corporation has luccessfhlly undertaken the task of 
spreading primary* education. 

Income 

The Corporation income, w^hich' exceeds Rs. 2-4 crores to-day, is- 
derived mainly from (1) the consolidated rate,* assessed on the annual 

* The rat| is now assessed at 20% of the annual value of laud and 
buildings* 
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value of land ot buildings, payable in quarterly instalments in equal 
proportion by the owner and the occupier. Other sources are (a) taxes 
on (2) carriages and animals, (3) professions, trades and callings, 
(4) carts and (5) revenues from corporation property, e.g,, markets. 
The tax on carriages and vehicles throughout the country is now 
collected by the police and later made over to the local bodies in the 
province by the provincial government. 

The Franchise 

The franchise has been widened. Plural voting is abolished and 
women have been admitted into the electorate. The day of official 
rule is over. Complete democratic control, Swaraj, is established in 
the municipal government of Calcutta, the second city of the Kmpire. 
The day, on which Sir Surendranath’s Calcutta Corporation Bill was 
passed, was indeed a red letter day in the history of municipal govern- 
ment in Bengal. 

The Work of the Corporation 

The first Mayor of Calcutta, the late Deshabandhu C. 11. Das, laid 
down a clear-cut, practical and inspiring programme for rhe nationalists 
who were returned in an overwhelming majority in the elections of 
1924. Since then the Corporation has remained under nationalist control 
and administration. The programme demanded free primary education, 
free medical relief for the poor, purer and cheaper food and milk 
supply, a better supply of filtered and unfiltered water, better sanitation 
in bustees, housing of the poor, free dispensaries and hospitals, mater- 
nity homes and free milk kitchens *for the poor children, development 
of suburban areas, improved city transport and cheaper city administra- 
tion. The Corporation has gone forward with this programme under 
successive nationalist mayors and councils. An idea of its achievements 
tinder the new regime may be had from the figures for primary 
education. In place of 19 Corporation Free Primary Schools in 1923-24 
there are to-day 234 Corporation primary schools* which give free 
instruction to over 36,000 children in the city. Some of these schools 
have been closed down temporarily, t The Corporation also assists nearly 
645 other schools which impart primary technical and industrial training. 

The C^orporation ^as improved the drainage of the city by the com- 
pletion of Kulti Outfall Scheme. It also maintains a Commercial 
Museum of swadeshi products and industries and undertakes health 
publicity and propaganda. It has, ^ with the help of the Cglcuttci Improve- 
ment Trust, improved roads, relieved congestion by opening parks and 
playgrounds in different parts of the city. * 
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ThA Botahay Mimicipal Corpmmtion 

The Bombay Municipal Corporation is a body of 117 mem- 
bers — all except three who are ex-ofi5cio are elected on the basis 
of universal adult suffrage. The three ex-officio members are 
the Chairman of the Bombay Port Trust, ^he Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay and the Executive Engineer, Bombay Division. 
There is a four years’ term. The Chief Executive Officer of the 
Corporation known as the Commissioner is appointed by the 
Government of Bombay from the I. C. S. 

Municipalities 

Composition 

Besides the corporations of the presidency towns there 
are about 780 municipalites in British India. As regards 
the composition of these municipalities, nearly three-fourths of 
the total members are elected. Elected members are almost 
everywhere in a majority. 

Functions 

The chief municipal functions relate to roads, building 
regulations, conservancy and sanitation, water-supply, street- 
lighting, the regulation of the sale of food and drugs, the 
regulation of markets, provision of burial and burning grounds, 
the registration of births and deaths, and the extinction and 
prevention of fire. 

The Municipal Executive 

The Chairman exercises all the powers vested in the Commissioners 
of the municipality ' Very often some of the powers and duties of 
Chairman are delegated by him to the .Vice-Chairman. 

The Chairman and the Vice-ChAinnan are honorary officers. Other 
municipal officers are p^id out of the municipal funds. Among impor- 
tant municipal officers are the Sed-etary, the Kj^igineer, the Health 
Officer, the Assessor and Collector. • 

Municipal Income 

Munkipatities derive the greater portion of the Income from muni- 
cipal .taxatiod — Le,, rates levied on houses and buildings, taxes on 
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trades and professions, taxes on animals and vehicles, tolls on roads> 
bridges and ferries and in some places, octroi duties. Income from 
innnicipal propert}^ contribution from provincial revenues and receipts 
on miscellaneous items form only a little over one-third of the total. 
The total municipal income in India in 1938-39 was about Rs. 41 crores. 

Municipalities in Bombay 

In Bombay municipalities all members are elected — seals being- 
reserved for w'omen and for Harijans. Option has been given to 
Muhammadans to give up seperate electorates. 


Municipalities in C. P. 

In the Central Provinces, ever}- Municipal Committee must have 
at least 5 members with an elected majority. The elected members 
then select other members and they must include a Muslim, a Hindu 
and a woman. 

Municipalities in Bengal 

In the Municipalities in Bengal governed by the Bengal Municipal 
Act of 1932 (amended since) three-fourths are to be elected and one- 
fourth only nominated by the Government. In the municipalities at 
Howrah, Dacca and Chittagong the elected members constitute four- 
fifths of the total. Commissioners are elected for 4 years by rate-payers. 
Klectorates are joint consisting of members of various communities. 
Suffrage is enjoyed by rate-payers^ In the municipalities in Madras 
all the councillors are elected. Madras has thus forged ahead of Bengal. 
The system of nominations to local self-governing bodies will soon be 
abolished in Bengal. 

Municipal progress in Bengal has been mainly due to the efforts of 
Sir Surendranath Baiierjea at whose instance the Bengal Municipal Act 
was passed. The Act extended and liberalised "the old institutions,, 
except in the case of municipalities in mill areas where the principle 
of nomination is retained to#a consHerable extent, all municipalities of 
Bengal elect their cliairman. By a recent amet^dment of the Act provi- 
sion has* been made ^ for special representation of minority communities 
on municipal boards. It is the purpose of the Act to invest the muni- 
cipal commissioners with real power and responsibility in municipal 
matters. Government control in^ India exists more in^theop^ than in 
practice and is not stricter than the control imposed by the English 
and French Governments over their respective local irfj»titntions. 
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CantcMiment Boards 

Urban areas, where troops are stationed, are called Canton- 
ments. They are administered by largely elected Cantonment 
Boards with official presidents. “The final control of canton- 
ment administration rests with the Army Department- of the 
Government of India.” 


How our municipalities work — a description 

The sphere of activities of the municipalities is largely prescribed 
by law. There are certain duties which must be done and are obligator \>- 
on them, e.g., water-supply by a niunicipality, there arc again others- 
which may be done and are merely permissive , c.g., child welfare and 
maternity work. 

The Councillors are mostly elected and hold office for three years,, 
the Chairman or the Mayor being elected by and from amongst them. 
All of them are honorary. The position of the Chaiman or Mayor of an 
Indian Municipality carries with it prestige, dignity and numerous 
duties just like that of an EnglivSli Alayor but no power like that of 
the American Mayors who control finances and apiK)intments in 
American cities. 

The real work is done not in the whole assembly of councillors or 
meinljers but in the small committees. In no other way would it be 
pos.sible to carry on the many complex duties of city or town govern- 
ment, e.g., finance, education, h&allli, water-supply, markets, etc. The 
Committees plan and supervise the work. The Committee system is- 
really the basis of our present-day administration. 

A very important part is played by the officials and the experts. 
Among the officials the most important is the executive officer or the 
Secretar>% Everything passes through Ins hands and on account of his 
experience, knowledge and position his ophiioii is often solicited in 
almost all matters. In addition to the Mayor or Chairman and the 
Councillors and Ahe salaried offit:ers there are also the experts, men 
who are specialists ih' their subjects and can give really useful advice 
(on su<;h subjects as healtli, drainage, education,^ ligliting) to the Coun- 
cillors in the Committed who are not experts. * 

The^big body, the municipal ofj^corporatioii council, generally deals- 
with only the broad outlines of aduiinistratiun add with general ques- 
tions of p<fticy. 
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Summary 

The maiiici})al func| 3 ons fall mainly under these four heads : 
ta) health, (b) public safety, (c) convenience and {d) education. 

Questions 

1. What are the functions of municipal government? Mention the 
principal sources of revenue of an Indian municipality. (C. U. 1926, 
1940) 

2. Sketch, in brief, the system 'of municipal government in Calcutta. 
(C. U. 1927, 1933) 

.3. Give an idea of how administration is carried on in a inoffusil 
municipality in Bengal. (C. U. 1931) 

4. Describe the constitution of the Calcutta Corporation. (C. U, 1934) 

JS. What are the main sources of revenue of municipalities in India? 
(C. U. 1938) 

<6. Enumerate the chief sources of income and items of expenditure of 
the Municipalities; and indicate the importance of each of them 
in the municipal budget of your town or city. (N. U. 1937) 

7. De.scribe the functions and sources of revenue of the Municipalities 
of India. What are the obstacles to successful municipal admini«> 
tration in India? (C. IT. 1944) 

'S. What are the conditions for the successful administration of muni- 
cipal affairs? (C. V. 1940) 



CHAPTER XVII 


VILLAGE SELF-GOVERNMENT 

For the kind of work which is done by corporations and. 
municipalities in cities and towns the responsibility in rural 
areas lies with- the District Boards, the Local Boards and the- 
Union Boards of the Panchayets. From the very nature of 
things the method of work within the limited areas of towns, 
and that in extensive rural areas must be different'. But the 
problems are generally the same in the two cases though the 
cities have certain problems which are specially their own and, 
the countryside has its own special problems to solve. 

A plea for better Rural Self<*Government* 

The top-heavy efforts at political reform in India have been charac- 
terised by unfriendly critics as ‘the replacing of a wliite bureaucracy 
by a brown one*. 

India is mainly rural, and democracy in India to be real must be 
broad-based on the villages and the villagers. 

India has long and honourable traditions in village self-govern- 
ment. ‘The people of India are quite capable of administering tlieir 
own affairs and the municipal feeling is deeply rooted in them. The 
village communities, each of which is a little republic, are the most 
abiding of Indian institutions.’ — Sir John I^awrence. 

With the decay and the virtual extinction of these village commu- 
nities tliere has been a consequent decay in village life. The local 
bureaucrat lives in splendid isolation. The landlord is an absentee. 
The educated and the prosperous classes have left the villages. The 
villager to-day is mostl}’^ poor, uneducated and unorganised. 

The villager needs help and he needs organisation most. He needs . 
health, education and, *food— and then will come political consciousness. 

Organisations for village uplift fall under 0irce heads —(a) volun- 
tary, (b) semi-statutory and (c) statutory. 

The voluntary organisations {e,g., the I. N. Congress, tlie Servants^ 
of Indi% Society, the Raniakrishna Mission) have worked for rural up- 

♦ Froiil an article by Mr. C. C. Dutt, I.C.S. (Retired) in the 6tli- 
.Vnniversary Number of the Calculhi Municipal Gazette. 
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lift and have attained varying measures of success. The Congress work 
for fighting such evils as untouchability and drunkenness, for encourag- 
ing the villagers to spin and Aveave for himself and for reviving village 
industries has received universal approbation. 

Semi-statutory organisations, such as anti-malarial and co-operative 
.sale and purchase societies are also helping in the work of rural uplift. 

But if we want to rebuild the ancient village republics, we cannot 
•do without the help of the stale and the law. 

It is to the statutory village bodies that we iiiiisl turn f(»r the 
foundations of the fabric of Swaraj. Organised village life and a fairly 
.tidvanced standard of education in Civics which would naturally deve- 
lop through the popular working cjf these btKlits, would give great 
fitrength to the national movement. 

The System of Rural Self-Government 

The system of rural self-government is a hierarchy with 
the District Board at the top. The smallest rural unit is the 
Panchayet or the Union Board. vSeveral Union Boards are 
grouped together under a Local Board whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends to the u’holc of a sub-division. Over the several Local 
Boards in the district stands the District Board, the most im- 
portant unit in the system. The jurisdiction of the District 
Board extends to the whole of the district but does not extend 
to the towns where there are niuricipalities. 

In 1938-39 the District and Bocal Bodies in India were 798 in number 
with a total income of a1x)ut 17 crores — the income per head of popu- 
lation was less than 10 annas a year. It is clear why they have not 
been able to do much for education, health or convenience of rural 
'Citizens. Nothing can be done without generous stale help and support. 

District Boards 

Th^ere is a District Board in almost every dirtrict in British 
India except in Assam. The elt^cted members predominate in 
the District Boards as in the municipalities and alnlost every- 
where the chairman is elected. 

The Government has the s^ine power of control and super- 
vision as in the case of municipalities — including the , power of 
rsnijirsession in cases of gross maladministration. 
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In Bengal a District Board consists of a number to be fixed by 
the 1/Ocal Government, not less than nine in any case, actually the total 
number varies from 18 to 33. It shall include elected and nominated 
members, of whom at least two-thirds shall be elected by the l^cal 
Boards (where a Local Board has been set up in a sub-division). 
Members are elected for four years by the local boards in the district 
and where local boards do not exist they are elected directly by voters 
who are entitled to vole in Union Board elections. Since 1921, the 
District Boards have been given the right of electing their own chair- 
man and vice-chairmqn. The Government of Bengal propose to extend 
the life of the District Boards from four to five years. The Board 
appoints its own servants chief of whom are the Secretary, the District 
Engineer and the District Health Officer who work under the Chair- 
man. 

District Boards in Bombay 

In Boiii!)ay all members are elected by the people. The electorate 
is the same as in the case of elections l<i the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly, 

District Councils in C. P. 

In the Central Provinces, the District Councils consist of a number 
to be fixed by the Provincial Ciovernment. Four-fifths of the members 
are elected by the local boards under the District Council and one-fifili 
are selected from among persons resident in the area. The District 
Council elects its own cliairnian and vice-chairman and appoints its 
<ivvn officers. 

Functions 

The functions of a Distiict Board relate cliieily to tlie 
primary and local needs of the district and may be classified 
under the following heads : 

(ft) Education (primary and middle schools) 

(h) Medical Relief (dispen^ries' and hospitals) 

(c) Public ^/orks^ (maintenance and improvement of roads 

and communications; including bridges and rest- 
* houses) 

(d) Pounds and ferries 

(c) Pul>lic Health and Sanitation (incliidii^' village MC’ater- 
«5upply) 

(/) Vaccination 
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(g) Census 

(h) Famine-relief 

(f) Regulation of markets and fairs. 

Finance 

A District Board used to derive its income mainly from a 
cess or tax on land, a.g., road and public works cesses). Other 
sources were the share from motor vehicles tax, miscellaneous 
fines, pounds and ferries. These are now, under the new con- 
stitution, reckoned as provincial revenues from which suitable 
grants are made to the District Boards to enable them to dis- 
charge their functions. The District Boards, thus, have to-day 
practically no independent sources of income and are dependent 
almost wholly on grants from the provincial governments. The 
District Board also gets a share from the Central Road Fund 
through the provincial government. The District Board may 
also raise loans for financing its activities. 

The principal items of expenditure are primary education, 
\vater-supply, medical relief and public works (construction and 
maintenance of roads, buildings, bridges, markets and ferries)* 

The accounts of the District Board are audited periodically 
by the Government. 

r 

The total income of the 26 District Boards in Bengal having an 
aggregate population of 50 millions is over Rs. 1-6 crores — each District 
Board having an average income of nearly 5^^ lakhs with less than 
5 annas per head of population. 

Of the total expenditure amounting to about 1-5 crores roughly 
one-third is spent on public works and 25 per cent on public health 
and medical relief and only 14 per cent on education. 

Local) Taluka or Circle 'Boards 

' " A Local Board is established by government notification 
for a sub-division and exercises the functions delegated to it 
by the District Board — chief among which are the maintenance 
of sub-divisionpl roads and the management of pounds and 
ferries. The Local, Taluka or Circle Boards act in the 
sub-divisions as the agents of the District Boards. In the Punjab 
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and the U. P. there are no l^cal or Taluka Boards, while in 
Assam the Local Boards take the place of the District Boards. 
Like the District Board, the Local Board has a non-official 
elected chairman with a non-official elected majority in the 
lK>ard. The Local Boards have no independent source of 
revenue but are dependent on District Boards for their fimds. 

In Bengal a Local Board consists of a number of fixed by the LoCal 
Government but it must not be less than six» of whom at least one- 
fourths shall be elected, the rest being nominated by the Government. 
Those who are entitled to vote at an election of members of the Union 
Boards within the area are also entitled to vote in Local Board elections. 
The Government of Bengal may, under the Local Self-Goveriynent Act 
(1936), with the consent of the District Board concerned, abolish a 
Local Board within its area. The new Act also provides, in cases where 
Local Boards are abolished, for the election of the members of the 
Distict Boards directly by persons having qualifications similar to those 
of electors of the Union Boards. The functions of the Local Boards 
sliall, in that case, fee taken over by the District Board to be adminis- 
tered through the Union Boards. 

The Union Boards and the Panchayets — Village Self- 
Government 

In the scheme of local self-government the primary unit 
is the Union Board, or the panchayet* where it has not been 
replaced by the Union Board. The Union Board is an elected 

• ♦ It is to be noted that the panchayet, which is the council of village 
ciders is a very ancient institution — ^being formed for social and caste 
purposes and for settling minor disputes in the village. Before the 
Act of 1919, the Chaukidari Panchayet principally looked after the rural 
lK>lice, fixed their number and paid their wages but they were largely 
under the control of local police ofiicers. The' Union Boards Act was 
passed in 1919, freeing the village panchayet from 'the control of local 
i>olice, giving it tl>e new name or the Union Board witli enhanced 
prestige and enlarged s^vliere of activities. 

The Local Self-Government Act *of 1885 set up Union Comtnittees 
for the exercise of municipal functions in rural areas. Groups of villages 
w*ere constituted into unions. The committees, elected from among 
the residents of the union, would consist of not less than 5 nor more 
than 9 members.. The Committees are snlxjrdinate to the District Boards 
and are placed' in charge of village roads, bridges', pounds, ^primary 
schools, dispensaries, registration of births and deaths, village s^itatum, 
conservancy and drainage. 

20 
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iKKiy, sometimes with a sprinkling of nominated members, with 
an ^ected President. The jurisdiction of a Board extends over 
a village or a group of villages. 

The Union Boards shall act as the agents of the District 
Board and are under its administrative control. The Circle 
Officer generally supervises the work of a group of Union Boards. 

Tlia Union Board 

The Union Board in Bengal consists of 6 to 9 members, of whom 
not less than two-thirds are elected. The president of a Union Boarrl 
is elected by the members from among themselves. The term of 
office of members of a Union Board is 4 years. 

All adult males who have a place of residence in the village and 
who pay 6 aimas as union rate or 8 annas as cess or have the neces- 
sary educational qualifications shall have ihe riglit lo vote in Union 
Board elections. 

Functions 

The first duly of ihe Paiichayci or ihe Union Board is to keep the 
village peace and for that pnrpose to maintain 'Chaukidari' or village 
watchmen. 

The funciiatis of the Union Board also include the maintenance of 

(1) Village Roads and Bridges, 

(2) Pounds, 

(3) Primary Schools, 

(4) Dispensaries, • 

(5) Village sanitation, conservancy and drainage, prevention of 

nuisances and regulation of fairs and melas, 

(6) Registration of births and deaths, 

(7) Village water-supply, 

(8) Administration of village justice through union courts in petty 
civil and criminal matters, and 

(9) Promotion of the health, comfort or convenience of the public. 

Finance 

« 

Tfie revenue of a Union Board ^is derived from (a) the Union rates, 
(d) grants from Promnctal Governments and district Boards, (f) income 
from poands, fees and fines, and (d) the receipts from Union Benches 
and Union Courts. 

The sal^ ci khe village police is the first and malh chsE^ge on the 
union fnnd« . accounts the Union Boards are audited anmially 
by the Circle <^cer. 
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Tliere are now more than 4,300 Union Boards in Bengal. The total 
income in 1939-40 was Rs. ]04'98 lakhs. About half of this income was 
“Spent on village chowkidars or police, and only a quarter of this income 
was spent on roads, bridges, schools, dispensaries, drainage, sanitation 
iind water supply. 

PanchayaU in C. P. and Bombay 

In the Central Provinces, the panchayais consist of a number 
varying from 9 to 15 who are all elected. The panchayat elects its own 
•chief or president — ^tlxe sarpauch and has jadicial powers. 

In Bombay, the panchayat, entirely elected by all adult residents, 
has a membership varying from 7 to 11 seats being reserved for 
Muslims, Harijans and women. It is elected for 3 years ^ and it 
4ichninisters the local affairs of a village or grou]) of villages. 

Summary 

The functions of the rural bodies relate primarily to education, 
medical relief, maintenance of roads, bridges and markets, public 
liealth, sanitation, drainage, water-suppl}’ and famine relief. 

Questions 

1. Briefly descril>e the organisation of rural self-government in Bengal 
or Assam. (C. V. 1927. 1937, 1938, 1941) 

2. How far Union Boards help to solve the rural problems of Bengal ? 
(C. U. 1928) 

3. Describe briefly the cou'iiitutiou iuid fllllclioll^ of the District Boards 
in Bengal. <C. U. 1928) 

4. Indicate, with explaiiator}" notes, the powers and duties of a 
District Board, of a Municipality, of a l^^ocal Board and of a Union 
Board. (C. U. 1931) 

5. Describe the constitution, functions, and powers of the Village 
Panchayat in j^our province. Have you any suggestions for the 
improvement of these institutions. (N. U. 1936) 
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SOME MUNICIPAL AND RURAL PROBLEMS 

The student has already got an idea of the range of work 
which lies within the scope of the local bodies. Local self- 
government is of more direct and personal importance to us^ 
the citizens^ than most of us realise, for it deals with our every- 
day life in all its details, e-g., the water we drink, the food we 
take, the house we live in. 

If we want to test how' important it is to us, we have only 
to make a selection of headlines from our newspapers. The 
headings may run like this — 'High Mortality from Cholera', 
‘Deaths from Starvation*, ‘Scavengers on Strike', ‘Tuberculosis 
on the Increase in the City,' ‘Appalling Death-rate of Mothers,’ 
‘Shocking Tragedy ! Family Dead from Food Poisoning,' ‘City 
Scandal — No water in the Bustees'. All these headlines illustrate 
the functions of local self-government. Questions of pure water- 
supply, sanitary houses, education of children, freedom from 
infection and of public health generally are so vital in importance 
that they affect not only the happiness of the present generation 
but also of generations unborn. 

All of us perhaps do not sufficiently realise that the future 
of a nation depends upon its children and that a healthy, 
vigorous and intelligent nation cannot be developed from among 
the stunted, ill-fed, ill-clzd, ill-housed and ill-educated children 
whom we see to-day. Only when Ave would realise this fully 
our municipalities and rural boards as also we ourselves would' 
appreciate the tremendous responsibility 'resting on us as citizens. 
Public opinion in India is gradually becoming more enlightened 
and with better education gnd greater insistence on our part, 
r^orms that are more than generations overdue will be intro- 
4pced. 
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We shall refer now, in detail, to some of the special pro- 
blems — urban as well as rural. 

The city problems in India relate mainly to health and 
housing and food supply. Other allied problems are water- 

supply, drainage and education. 

A. City Problems 
1. Public Health 

One of tlie first cares of any modern state is the health of the 
citizens. But so rapid has been the growth of towns, that there were 
few, if any, precant ions taken to ensure public health in towns. Public 
Health Acts and Municipal Acts passed from time to time were among 
the various attempts to keep streets and houses clean and healthy. 
They include sanitary provisions, such as regulations for sewers, drains 
and water-supply, inspection and control of the sale of food and drugs, 
prevention of nuisance, offensive trades and infectious diseases, 
hospitals and mortuaries. Also they include provisions as to streets 
and highways, markets and slaughter- houvses, parks and playgrounds, 
and the regulation of workshops and factories. 

Besides, the physical health of citizens, the mental welfare of the 
nation is a matter of great importance to state. (,)ne of the most 
important questions allied to public health is the care of children. 

Many of our cities suffer from the smoke nuisance. In the city of 
Calcutta, for instance, tons and tqps of soot are discharged daily by 
the factory chimneys polluting the air we breathe, and this in addition 
to the kitchen smoke in our households for which there are no 
chimneys. The smoke does irreparable harm to our lungs and is 
responsible for the alarming increase of lung diseases like tuberculosis 
of lungs in cities and towns. 

Very closely connected with health problems in the city is housing. 
In fact, much of the rapid deterioration of the^ health of urban people 
may be ascribed to bad housing. 

Hounnsr 

One pf our big social questioqs to-day is tb^ housing question. 
There has been, and still there is, a definite shortage of houses of, a 
type that would meet the needs of the average citizen — a medium sized 
house, besAthily* built and available at«a moderate rqptal. If you otnne 
from the middle classes yon have felt the shortage hsdlj enough; if 
you belong to the working classes the problem is infinitely worse. Tho 
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rents ^manded are far in excess of what yon can pa.v. in Calcutta^ 
on n tongh. estimate, we can say that a million houses are overciowdedr 
that we need at least a million new houses. The people are herded 
teog^lier in small tenements or sheds like cattle. Bombay is worse 
than Calcutta in this respect. There is overcrowding to exce.ss with no 
thought of sanitation and no provision for the ordinary ainenilies of 
life. This is also true of all big industrial towns, c.g., Nagpur, 
Ahmedabad and Ca'wnpore. 

The bustees in the big industrial towns are a scandal. The poor 
workers live under conditions unbelievable unless one sees himself. 
The huts or sheds in wiiicli they live are awfully overcrowded with 
men and animals, bad buildings with very poor ventilation and perhaps, 
no light, little or no sanitation, open drams seldom cleaned, with one 
tap in the courtyard to provide w’ater for a hundred or more families 
toe draw their supply from. 

The Health Officer has powers under the law to order the demoliticiu 
of a house or to insist on necessar 3 " repairs and alterations if lie 
considers it unfit for human habitation. But that would not solve the 
problem of inadequate housing. Inadequate liousing is to be traced to 
the days when with the introduction of machinery and the starting 
of factories, people started pouring into the towns and occupying the 
few houses that existed or were hastily’ erected to accommodate them. 
Congestion is inevitable so long as housing is left to private enterprise. 
The solution lies in a large increase of accommodation to be provided 
by state grants to municipalities to encourage them to build, in parti- 
cular, cheaper houses. The evil.s of bad housing have been aggravated 
ill Indian cities bj* the purdah observed In- w'omeii and the ignorance 
amongst the masses. 

Our Aims 

In the whole scheme of Housing and Public Health has entered a 
new factor, that of Town Planning. In a growing tow^ii or city, the 
municipality can, with foresight, plan development schemas for its 
increasing population w^hich will ensure not only haalthy houses, with 
plenty of fresh air and lighting and good sanitation but also finely 
laid ont parks and open spaaes with separate commercial and residential 
district. In the matter of health our aim sliq^ild fie prevent such 
disease as is preventible, to lengthen man's life and to make U happier 
and more effective"^ as in the matter of housing our princiftle should 
be to see that . *'each family in a civilised community possesses an 
inalienable right to a minimum standard of cotuiort the Jtouse/'ir 

■ ^ _ r 

•Sir George Newman. 

t .Inter- Allied Congress on National Housing, 1920. 
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Th4 Health Officer, who must* be fally qnaltfiedi has a great res- 
jjoiisibility upon him specially in big congested cities and his work, 
which is of the very highest importance, cannot be successful unless 
lie has loyal and active support from his employers, the citizens. He 
is to be assisted by a competent staff of sanitary inspectors, inspectors 
of nuisance and health visitors. 

Not only has he to exercise vigilance over the food and water- 
supply but he has to stop nuisances, control infection and take special 
measures against special diseases, e.g., small-pox, cholera, tuberculosis, 
typhoid, venereal diseases. It is only very lately that our health officers 
have turned attenjtion to maternity and child welfare on which subject 
public opinion hais been very vocal for the last decade or so — a belated 
recognition of the elemental truth that on tlie health of our mothers 
depends the future of the race. 

But still more can be done if there be co-ordination between the 
school and health authorities. It is not enough that a baby is bom 
healthy, we have to take care that the baby develops into a healthy boy 
or girl. For this, progressive authorities should take charge of school 

health as well — the care of the health of children in school. 

\ 

City Improvement 

Improvement and Development Trusts have been established m 
Calcutta, Bombay, Allahabad, Ducknow, Cawnpore, Nagpur, Delhi and 
.some other big cities. Old cities are being re-laid and town planning 
proceeds to-day on a line which combines beauty with, health. 

The^ Calcutta Improvement Trust 

The Calcutta Improvement Trust is a statutory body which was set 
up in January, 1912 with a view to providing for the improvement and 
expansion of Calcutta by opening up congested areas, laying out new 
roads, widening the streets, and providing playgrounds, parks and open 
spaces. Bombay had its improvement Trust much earlier than 
Calcutta. The Tmst has the power of demolishing old bnilding.s and 
constructing new ones, and also to provi|Je for the housing of the poor 
and middle classes by building houses hnd barracks where suitable 
accommodation caj be ,had at comparatively cheap rents. The Trust 
is now engaged in providing housed at cheap rent^ for working classes 
as part of slum-clearance* work. 

Calcutta has to-day open public spaces measuring 1,500 acres (the 
maidan akMie measuring about 1,000 apres). 250 acres of this area have 
1>een added by the operation of the Improvement T^ast. Ca^tta Is 
now almost ^ a par with l/>ndott as regards open spaces. 
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To soeet the growing traffic requirements, old bridges *are being 
replaced by modem and up-to-date bridges with wide approaches. 
Meutton might be made of the Chitpore, Maniktala, Narkeldanga, 
Belliaghata and Kidderpore Bridges. These new bridges compare 
favourably with the best London bridges. 

The Calcutta Improvement Trust has a paid Chairman appointed 
hy the Government 'and 10 other members on the Board of Trustees. 
Four are appointed by the Local Government and four are represent-' 
atives of the Calcutta Corporation, of whom one shall be the Chief 
Bxecutive Officer; the two other Trustees represent the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and the Bengal National Cliamber of Commerce. 

The Calcutta Improvement Trust has spent nearly 15 crores on the 
capital works. To meet this the Improvement Trust has borrowed 
nearly 2}4 crores and has sold lands and buildings in the improved 
areas worth more than 7 crores. Its chief source of income is the 
Calcutta Corporation’s contribution to city improvement. 

The Bombay City Improvement Trust 

The Bombay City Improvement Trust created earlier than Calcutta 
had a more difficult task than the Calcutta Improvement Trpst because 
Bombay is an island surrounded by the sea. Land has been reclaimed 
from the sea and great efforts have been made to make Bombay one 
of the most beautiful cities in the East. The Bombay Improvement 
Trust has been amalgamated with the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
in 1933. 

The recent outbreak of fire in the Bombay docks has greatly 
damaged several buildings over a l|irge area and should offer a large 
scope for better planning and better building in a city already over- 
crowded. 

The Nagppr Improvement Trust 

The Nagpur Improvement Trust is likewise doing most valuable 
work of relieving congestion and overcrowding and for re-planning 
and laying out the town, to meet the needs of a modern industrial towm 
which is also the capital of a/ rapidly growing province. 

2.^ Port Adnunistratlon 

The Port Trust or Port Commissioners 

In the major ports of India, e.g., Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi, Rangcxm and Oiittagong, there are Port Trusts or^Boards of 
Commissioners to whom the management of the Port is entrusted. The 
Port Trusts are composed mainly of representatives of the* Government, 
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of the ^ttropeau and the Indian Chambers of Commerce^ of the local 
Corporations or municipalities, and of Railways which connect these 
ports with the important^ inland centres of business. The Port Trusts 
are at present dominated by European majorities. 

The business of the Port Commissioners is to administer the port, 
to provide port facilities to all ships which arrive and depart, and to 
warehouse the merchandise that goes out of or comes into the country 
ill the big godowns such as are to be found on the Strand in Calcutta, 
The Port Trust derives a large revenue from shipping dues and also 
ftom the warehouses. 

3. Food Supply 

The acute food shortage in many parts of India and the famine in 
Bengal have drawn public attention to the need of food supply both 
in urban and rural areas. 

The present food crisis is essentially a war-time problem and has 
therefore been taken up by the Government of India in the Department 
of Food working through provincial and state agencies. 

Food is essentially connected with health and nutrition. These 
problems are Ixiing investigated by a committee with Sir Joseph Bhore 
us chairman. 

It is one of the duties of a municipality to see that the supply of 
food for the population within its area is wholesome and adequate. It 
lias, therefore, to supply essential foodstuffs at cheap rates to the 
citizens by maintaining and regulating markets. 

Moreover, the danger of food adulteration is great in the towns 
nowadays. Every municipality should take effective steps to minimise 
this danger as far as practicable. Since a municipality is responsible 
for tbe conservation of the health of the people living within its 
jurisdiction, it is one of its foremost duties to see that tlie supply of 
food for the people is not only adequate but pure as well. 

With regard to food, the Inspectors have wide powers for protecting 
your health under the Municipal Acts and the, Food and Drugs Acts. 
They can enter bazars, shops and buildings to inspect fish and meat 
(or live animals), ]^ultry, vegetables, ghee, oils, sweets, fruits and 
milk as also the drugs that are meant for sale to the public. If in the 
opinion of the Inspector of of the Analyst, the food tbe unwholesome or 
in any way unfit for human consumption, it is, by order of a magistrate, 
condemned and destroyed and the pierson who kept it for sale is heavily 
fined. Evqntnally the sale of impure ^food does not depend so much 
on the Health Officer or the Food Inspector under him as on tiK public 
itself. There *$till exists a lamentable amonnt of ignorance about the 
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evil eSi/dCta of impure food although the municipal health officers are 
persistently pointing out the dangers of flies and other insects as germ- 
carHeliS, of the possibilities of food poisoning through careless prepara- 
tion and the spread of infection through dirty or careless handling or 
exposure of foods for sale. Milk and dairies in India should receive 
special attention. To ensure this every municipality must have sanitary 
inspectors, adequate in number, qualified by examination, who, to be 
honest and efficient, should be properly paid and be wholetiuie officers. 

(i) Milk Supply 

The Grow More Food Campaign with rationing of food to ensure 
focKl for all must include a More Milk Drive. 

Tlic problem of pure milk supply has become very acute in tlie 
towns, specially so in big towns like Calcutta and Bombay. The supply 
of milk is painfully scanty and notoriously bad. ISIilk is the chief food 
for infants and is also a wholesome food for persons of all ages. But 
tlie milk which is sold in the city markets is mostly adulterated an<l 
bacteriologically unclean and impure. The question is a serious one 
since milk which is an ideal food for all can, if impure, be responsible 
for more deaths and sickness than all other foods. The principal milk- 
lx)me diseases are Typhoid, Diarrhoea, Dysentery and Tuberculosis. 
It is, therefore, as necessary to ensure a production of good and cheap 
Milk as to control its marketing. 

(ii) Ghee, Oils 

What has been said of milk may be equally said of many other 
food article specially ghee and oil. ^The danger of adulteration of these 
essential food articles is very great and in Calcutta the Corporation Food 
Inspectors go about keeping a sharp eye not only on the dealers and' 
manufacturers of ghee and oils but also on the hotels, restaurant.s and 
eating houses. 

(iii) Fisk 

As a result of a spv:cial enquiry it has recently ^oiiie to the know- 
ledge of the public that the fish supply of Calcutta is the monopoly of 
a dozen middlemen who are making 500% profit^ The present day 
demand is far in excess of suppl^^. The inclose in the prices of fish 
has led to a decline* in its consumption by the middle and lo^er classes- 
of Bengalees. It has been estimated that if the monopoly is broken the* 
prices of most fish in Calcutta would come down to 4 as. per seer even 
after making an allowance for ^0% profits. • » 

A welcome addition to the supply, and cheapening of tlie essei^iaX 
fiooia articles in the citv can be thought about by the starting of 
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cooperative fisheries on the model of the MUk Suppl5' Uuion. People 
would then get food of good quality at prices within the reach of all. 
Refrigeration facilities and quick transport would also be necessary. 
Beep sea fishing by trawlers will also bring abcmt this end. 

B. Rural Problems 

The rural problems, as the student is already aware, are iiiainh' 
related to water-supply, drainage, sanitation, public health and 
education. 

1 • Water-Supply 

The problems of water-suppK are very acute in some parts of tlie 
country. There are villages w'here no water can be had in tlie^ summer 
months and villagers have to fetch w^ater from great distances. Water 
for the purposes of drinking and cooking is drawn from the nearest 
available sources, no matter whether it be a well or a tank or a river 
and no matter in what condition it might be. 

Again, in villages more fortunate in having a good waier-.snpply the 
insanitary habits of the people, of which there are many among the 
lK)or and the uiiinstructed, make contamination easy. In either case, 
the danger to public health is great. 

The question of pure water-supply in the rural areas is, therefore,. 
it most important one. Tanks are costly and are difficull U» be guarded 
against contamination. Therefore, tube-wells have been recommended 
as very convenient sources of supply and as affording large and almost 
unlimited supply of pure drinking w’ater at a relatively small cost. Tlie 
local bodies, however, with which lies the responsibility of tackling this 
enormous problem, cannot be expected to solve it fully unless govern- 
ment comes substantially to their help. Ctovernnienl grants to District 
Hoards for the improvement of rural w^ater-supi^lj have so far been 
meagre and inadequate. 

2. Drainage , 

The drainage of the country is also another important problem but 
a problem to whicji insufficient attention is being given at present. 
Drainage operations are ^way^s costly^ and the local bodie.s have not got 
the mean^ to finance any, extensive drainage schemes. Malaria control 
measures and agricultural improvement schemes are clo.sely connected 
w'ith a proper drainage system. 

The;>pg»vincinl government should ^rmulate its ]jpHcy of improving 
the drafwsge ^ system of the province as a whole and shonld come 
generously to*the aid of tlie local bodies in executing this policy. 
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3. Sanitation 

The proUem of sauitation m villages, for which the responsibility 
lias been thrown on the local bodies, has been neglected by those 
^authorities because they have not got the necessary funds to undertake 
any elaborate scheme. The Village Self-Government Act of 1919 
empowered them to look after the sanitation and public health of 
villages but the Act did not make any adequate provision for the 
finance that would undoubtedly be required for the carrj'ing out of 
the work allotted to them. 

Any general scheme for the improvement of sanitation in the village 
must primarily aim at rousing the sanitary conscience of the people by 
popular education, providing for a good’ water-vSupply, power, con- 
servancy arrangements and protection against malaria, hookworm and 
water-borne diseases such as cholera. 

Education 

A problem of the greatest importance, both rural and urban, is tliat 
of education. The local bodies are immediately responsible for education 
in the primary stages. For a discussion of this subject the student is 
referred to the section under Primary Education in the chapter that 
follows. 

Other rural problems are agriculture anil rural iiidusiries, communi- 
4^ation$ and markets. 


Summary 

The principal city problems rrise out of congestion and over- 
crowding. The remedies are being provided by the joint efforts of the 
City Improvement Trust and the Municipalities. 

Some other city problems relate to the city food supply, particularly 
the supply of milk, ghee, oils and fish. These problems can he 
satisfactorily solved by co-operation with municipal support. 

The principal rural problems are those of water-supply, drainage, 
■sanitation, public health and education. 

QuaUiouft 

1. What are the principal city problems? How would you solv^ them? 

2. Discuss the problems of water-supply and sanitation in the villages. 
How should they be tackled? 

3. Write short notes on (a) Ca^tta Port Commission (Tnst) (C. U. 
1933), (b) Caloitta Improvement Tmst, 
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EDUCATION 

One striking feature of the situation in India as regards 
education is the appalling illiteracy among the masses side by 
side with people who in the sphere of higher education can. 
hold their own against any other people in the world. 

The necessity and importance of mass education had not 
been realised till very recent times. The problem of education 
in India is still a difficult one, closely woven as it is with her 
economic difficulties. The Sargent Report is an important land-- 
mark in the history of Indian education. The Basic Education 
Scheme of Wardha has profoundly influenced the Sargent 
Report. Both deserve our close attention. 

Educational Authorities 

Central 

The Government of India is directly responsible for education in 
all those areas (excepting Coorg) which are not included in the eleven- 
governor’s provinces. The Hindu University at Benares, the Muslim 
University at Aligarh and the Central Research Institutes are also under 
the direct supervision of the Goveniment of India. The Chiefs’* 
Colleges, too, are in charge of the Central Government. 

Universities like Calcutta and Bombay which have jurisdiction 
beyond one province shall be placed under central control.* 

Over and abovfi all .these, the Hducation Department of the Govem- 
luexit of India directs the educational poliay of British India as a whole. 

Provincial 

In each of the Govenyir’s provin&^s education iji a provincial subject 
administered by ministers responsible to the provincial legislatures. 
European '^dneation, however, lias not been transferred to popular 
control, f • 


* Indian taws Adaptation Order. 
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The authority of the Government in controlling the system of public 
instruction is in part shared by the Government with the Universit}’ 
.and in part delegated to it so far as higher education is concerned. 
This authority is delegated to local bodies a.s regards elementary and 
vernacular education. 

Permanent staff . — At the head of the permanent staff of the Kduca- 
tion Department in each province is the Director of Public Instruction 
who acts as adviser to the Education Minister. He has under him an 
^elaborate inspecting staff consisting of Divisional Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors of Schools. The leaching staff of the goveniineiit colleges 
-and schools is also under the direct control of ihe Director of Pul)lic 
Instruction. 

Universities 

‘A university aims at raising the intellectual tone of society, at 
•'Cultivating the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying 
true principles to popular aspiratiou.s, at giving enlargement and 
sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of political 
jxiwer and refining the intercourse of public life.* 

University education began in 1857 with the formation of the* three 
universities in the presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 

There are nineteen universities in India of which three, namely, the 
'Osinania University at Hyderabad and the Universitie.'i of My. sore and 
Travancore, belong to the Indian States. But there are 12 universitich 
in England for a population of 41 millions, 13 in Canada for 8^ millions, 
fi in Australia for 5 Vi millions. The universities in British India are tlie 
•Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahal^d, Benares Hindu, Patna, iH^acca, 
Aligarh Muslim, l^ucknow, Delhi, Nagpur, Andhra, Agra, Annaniatai 
-and Orissa Universities. 

The nniversities prescribe the syllabus and text books for the 
'different examinations. Their main function is to hold examination > 
.and grant certificates and degrees. Important changes have taken place 
in recent years. Some of the nniversities also undertake teaching, 
undergraduate as well as post-graduate. Research '' departments have 
been created and residential accommodation have been provided. New 
nniversities of the unitary type have also been estahlished» Delhi being 
-an outstanding example. The Hunter Comniission of 1882, the Uni- 
versities Commissioiv of 1902, the Sadler Comsission of 1917, Hartog 
Committee in 1927 have all left their mark on university edttcatfon in 
India. Colleges are, under the control of the university to whldi they 
-are affiliated. • o > . ^ ' 

Indian universities have been Criticised because of our feihtre ir> 
relate their activities to the needs of the cosnnmtiity as a wholes ¥be 
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Saprtt Committee in 1935 pointed ont the alarming extent of unemploy- 
ment among university graduates. As against the 20% who are 
unemployed there are at least 5% who are under-employed. Too much 
importance is attached to examinations, most of the institutions are 
handicapped for lack of funds, state aid has been small so far and ^ 
private endowments are few. Students of real ability have often been 
prevented for want of suitable maintenance grants from pursuing 
university courses . Less than one-third are in Ihe science faculties. 
Among the professional subjects law appears to attract more than any 
•other subject. 

Tim Calcutta Univaruty 

The Calcutta ITiiiversity is the premier University in modern Asia. 
It is a teaching as well as an examining university. It holds examina- 
tions and confers degrees in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engineer- 
ing. It imparts post-graduate instruction in the arts and sciences and 
holds certain under-graduate classes also. 

The Governor of Bengal is the Chancellor, eX‘Ofjicio, of the Calcutta 
University. Tlie University executive is 9 body known as the Syndicate 
which meets under the presidency of the Vice-Chancellor who is 
nominated by the Chancellor. The Registrar is the chief executive 
officer of the University. The Syndicate is subject to the general super- 
vision of the bigger deliberative body known as the Senate whose 
members are partly elected by the registered graduates of the Univer- 
sity but largely nominated by the Chancellor. 

Colleges 

Colleges in British India exceed 300, of which only a few 
are meant exclusively for girls. In 1941-42, there were about 
128,814 students in the colleges. 

There has been a great expansion of collegiate education 
in India in recent ‘years. In 1940-41, out of 20,502 students who 
appeared in the B.A. and B.Sc. Exai.unatiou 9,317 or 46 per 
cent failed. Nowhere in the world is the percentage of failure 
so great. Apart from the waste time and pioney’' the social 
effects of %o much disappointment cannot but be deplorable. 

In 1940-41, there were 79 colleges affiliated to ihe Calcutta Univershy,' 
the number «>f stitdents was 30,139 in Bengal and 3,200 in ifte 

number in the Calcutta sieges was 20,437 as against t^TSS in the 
mofttssil. The number of Moslem students was 6,589 and is undonbt- 
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edly ok the increase. The ratio of increase is higher among the Hindus 
than among the Moslems. Women students in that year numbered 
only 2/578 of whom 148 were Moslems. From this the reader may have 
an idea of the backwardness of female education in the country. The 
disparity, of course, would be less glaring but still great in volume in 
the primary stages. More colleges are being started in the mofussil. 

Colleges are of two grades. The First Grade Colleges teach up to> 
the B.A. or B.Sc. standard and the Second Grade or Intermediate 
Colleges teach up to the First Arts of Intermediate standard. A certain 
number of colleges are wholly maintained by the Government while 
some receive only grants-in-aid from the Government. The rest are 
maintained out of tuition fees and public endowments. 

Secondary Education 

Since 1884 Secondary Education has been left almost wholly to- 
private agencies and to private enterprise with mixed results. 

The main defects are inadequate salaries of teachers^ inadequate 
supply of trained teachers and defective school curriculum. With the 
introduction of vernacular as the medium of teaching, the quality of 
education may improve. University supervision is nominal and in- 
effective. Education will lack its real character till it is more closely 
and actively identified with social needs and purposes. 

In Bengal, as elsewhere, there are three types of secondary schools 
’—the middle vemac%lar, the middle English and the high English. 
Most of these schools have primary classes as well. The middle stage 
consists of two classes only and the high school stage four. 

As we have seen before, in Be'hgal (except within the city limits of 
Dacca where there is a Board of Secondary Education) it is the univer- 
sity which holds the matriculation examination. Secondary education, 
in Bengal as elsewhere will be removed from the control of the Univer- 
sity and placed under a Secondary Education Board. The Bill on the 
subject has roused bitter communal controversy. Reforms in Secondary 
Education have been Jong overdue since it is the foundation of our 
character and national life^ 

The Sargent Report has assftmed that in national scheme of 
educatl<nigl development all Indian children Nip to the age of 14 will 
be Teqaited to undergo full-time instructipn. The function of the- 
High iBdiool is to cater for those children who are well above the 
average ability. So children shot^ld be picked out from the Junior Basic 
<prinu|j^) stage. The High Sctiool should be different from the Senior 
(middle) schools in winch most children will complete their 
e^Utcafion. ^ 
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Primary Education 

India is backward for many reasons but one chief reason 
is that her masses have not even a primary education. 

Primary education is important because it is there that the 
citizen begins his knowledge — it is the basis of his advancement. 
The city people are advanced but the villagers are falling back 
])ccause in most rural areas there is no facility for primary 
education. The. result is that there are large numbers of 
villagers, illiterate, and backward, who do not know what is 
going on in the country. 

‘Primary education has been regarded as a purely local 
charge and as such has been left to the care of municipalities, 
district boards and local boards. Schools of a very low grade, 
teachers without the necessary training, schools under no 
adequate control, schools without effective inspection, pupils 
undernourished and the education of more than half of the 
cliildren of school-going age in the province still not provided 
for — these are the problems of Primary Education in every 
province. ’ 

Everyone is agreed about the urgency of this i)roblem, 
which today is largely one of devising means to impart primary 
education. * 

(a) io hidias vast population 
and (b) uv a short space of time. 

The object of primary education should be to enable the 
masses to play their part in the national life, to earn their 
bread honestly ‘’and with the help of the recent advances in 

science. ^ ^ 

Education in India must :gt in with the requirements of 

the ijia^es. Undoulitedly a difficult task nvould be for the 
provinces to find the sum of Rs. 40 crores which is estimated 
to be the cost of universal, compulsory, free primary education 
in India* * • 

Congress and non-Congress ministries launched a drive 
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against illiteracy. The legislation on the subject being mostly 
permissive, progress has been very slow. 

The number of primary schools maintained is large, the 
figures for 1939-40 being nearly 160,000 primary schools for 
boys and nearly 28,000 schools for girls with a total of about 
II million pupils in these schools. 

Basic (Primary and Middle) Education 

In every country of the world which aspires to a high place in 
civilisation the need for a national system of education for both boys 
and girls which will provide the minimum preparation for citizenship 
has now been accepted. In India the need has long been felt and in 
pre-British days we had a national system of education which has now 
broken down and is non-existent. The new system under British rule 
has failed to give us the education we need as is obvious from the fact 
that more than 85% to-day are still illiterate. That amount of illiteracy 
and ignorance is a great danger to democracy and freedom in the truest 
sense, because without education we can never be good citizens. Before 
the war, many western countries adopted compulsory education for 
children from the age of 5 to 14. That age was and is being raised 
to 18. Post-war plans for India in the Sargent Report indicate that 
in India too we shall have compulsory education for children from the 
age of 6 to 14 — in all 8 years of schooling. Basic education as envisaged 
in the Report embodies many of the educational ideas contained in 
the Wardha scheme under Mahatma Gandhi’s auspices. At the low'er 
stages, the activity will take many forms {c.g,, spinning, weaving, 
carpentry, smithy) leading gradually up to a basic craft or crafts suited 
to local conditions of the district or region. The whole of the curriculum 
will be on this main plan. Basic education will consist of two stages, the 
'junior' (or primary) stage covering 5 years. Tliis division is necessan-' 
because at the age of 11 or 12 with adolescence boys and girls require 
•different treatment withexertain changes in their body and mind. 

The problem of illiteracy and how to spread ppmary (education in 
the country — ^Adult education 

Approximately ofily 14-6% of ihe populatimi in India above tlic age 
*of 5 are literate. Female literacy is very low in India except in Kerala. 
Rven out of this small i>ercentage of literate jjersons a large number, 
who have received (^iily primary education, relapse into illiteiacy within 
a few years. Adult education needs no special pleading India. Adult 
education is a compensatory measure. It is a powerful ally tc> primary 
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'edncatiou in the battle for literacy in India. It is necessary for the 
'masses for political and economic reasons. The Royal Commission on 
Aj^iculture in 1926 and the Royal Commission on Labour in 1930 have 
emphasised the need of education as the basis of improvement. Adult 
education demands a special and exacting* technique, enthusiasm alone 
<!annoi make a good teacher. Visual and mechanical aids are necessary 
in addition to good leadership. The magic lantern, the cinema, the 
gramophone, the radio, folk dancing, music and drama will also be 
uscful. 

The vast illiteracy of the masses is a stupendous fact which arrests 
ihe serious attention of all thinking men in this country. “The popular 
•crj' in India to-day is for elementary education and so far as the Govern- 
ment of India is concerned, it is like one crying in the wilderness.*^ 

There were according to the Report on Public Instruction -in Bengal 
for 1933-34, 69 high schools for girls, with 18,000 girls, and 1,152 for 
hoys, with 274,000 boys. The middle schools for girls numbered 78 and 
those for boys 1,871. The total number of pupils was 436,175 and the 
-cost of education l>f crores. 

The Hartog Committee observed that throughout the educational 
■systeiii there was waste and inctfccircrncss and the waste was appalling 
ill the primary stage. The Hartog Committee further pointed out that 
the increase in recent years in the number of pupils in schools did not 
indicate a proportionate increase in literacy, because most children who 
never got beyond the lowest classes of the primary school.s, readily 
relapsed into illiteracy when they came back to the llelds after four 
years of inefficient schooling. The waste, both cMlncatioiuil and econoiiiii*, 
was huge. 

The problem for tlie educaiionihi who want's to light the illiteracy 
of the masses is the iirohleni of the reorganisation of primary education 
nm more efficient lines. This must be on an intensive ii^s well as exten- 
sive scale. Primary edwatioii, in order to be effective, should be free 
as w^cll as compulsory up to a certain age. It must .'dso be universal 
(embracing both Ixiys and girls. Free and cotnpulsory universal primary 
education*''^ should,^ therefore, be the avowed ^oal of a well-directed, 
‘educational policy. * ^ 


* The Bengal (RnraT) Primary JEducation Act, 1930 

The .let provides fo» compulsory and free i>l-imary education in 
Bengal. 

The main provisions are ; 

(a) to provide a central authority for each district called the District 

School Board to control primary education:, 

(b) to raise funds for universal primary education by the imposi- 

tion of an education cess; 
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Bver>’where new schools are being opened, more students are being 
enrolled, compulsion is being introduced, the school-going age is being 
extended. 

An educational campaign, with a view to eradicating illiteracy, needs 
money which, unfortunately, our governments did not' si>end. It is the* 
plea of lack of funds wdiich has presented the ministers from doing what 
they could otherwise do to spread education among the masses. 

Financing of Education 

The total expenditure on education in India is now atHnit 30 crore-j, 
to which the government contributes only 11^4 crores. The Sargent 
Report proposes a more than 1500% increase in governiiient expenditure 
on education. The Sargent Scheme will cost 313 crores of which the 
government contribution shall be 277 crore.sl 

Wise retrenchment including retrenchment of police and niilitery 
expenditure wherever possible and the tapi)ing of' new' sources of taxa- 
tion could solve the financial difiiculties, if any, inherent in the scheme. 

The problems are so vast that the State must accept the entire 
responsibility. 

The Hartog Committee observed that, in order to eliminate the waste 
ill the present s 3 'steni, education should be centralised, that is, the 
educational policy' should he a direct charge of the Government of India 
w’hicli should serve as a centre of information for all provinces, should 
grant funds to such of them as w’ant a.srsisiance aiul should co-ordinate 
the experience of the different provinces 

Educational Reforms 

We have discussed so far flic problem of illiteracy and its 
solution through adult education and through universal, free 
and compulsory primary education. But we have also to note 
the dissatisfaction that has, for some time past, been generally 
felt in respect of the modern system of English education in 
India as a whole. There are two classes of critics, one class 

(c) to provide for compulsory attendance in schools ; and 

(d) to abolish fees in primary ^schools where primary education has 

been declared compulsory. * 

The total estimated cost of the*" scheme i.s about 3*75 crores. (Jw'ing 
to the great econoifiic distress it has not lieen possible tex levy the 
education cess, which formed the backbone of this .scheme. 

An optiotial scheme has been introduced in Murshidabad, Birbhuin, 
Dinajpur, Bogra, ‘Pabna, Nadia, Dacca, Mymeiisingh, Noakhali and 
Chittagong where <the District Boards have made over to tne District 
ScJiool Boards their control over the primarj- schools and their education 
contributions. 
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describes the ]jresent system as a denationalising^ one and the 
other condemns it inasmuch as it is wasteful and does not help 
the majority of students to a career of economic success. 


Post War Reform Plans 


The Sargrent Report— its recommendations 

(aj) universal, vompulsory and free primarv educiilitm for Ixjys and 
twirls between the a^i>:es of 6 and 14. The cost would be near 
about 200 crores a year in British India alone. 

{b) ado])tion of the Basic f^ducalion Scheme of Wardha as the basis 
of national education. 

tefornis of Secondary education — his 4 :li schools to be of two 
types-” academic and technical. Academic hiij:h schools 
meant for buys of real ability who will jirofii by an academic 
educatiiai but, wlio will not be bampered in any way for 
want of jirixate funds. One child in every live is to enter 
hi.t,di sehools. The\ .-.hall he siipiiorted by vStale funds 
w'herever necessary 

id) Vniversity education is to Ije separated from Intermediate 
courses. Intermediate classes would he attached to hif;h 
schools as ill Delhi — ^the colle^<es will offer a three-year 
dej^ree eourse to students from hij^h schools w'ho are likely 
to benefit by a hii*h .school education. 

\r) rniversity Grants Committee to he set np to examine require- 
ments of iliffertiit universities and reeommend jjrants. 

(/) Teaeliers to have mueh heater i>ay and status to assume the 
larjLfer resjionsibilitiv s. The number of teachers necessary 
for about 5 erores of pujiils would he 18 lakhs — more teachers, 
s])eeially women teachers and more trained t-sachers wanted. 

<.£j) The iinportaiiee of Ph\.sieal Education is stressed and a 
National Youth Alovcnient recommended for health and ser- 
vice to the community. 

(/;) T’nemploytd educated young men to Jie helped by Einplo; 
ment Bureaus attached to the T^niversities and Colleges. 

The Sargent Scheme (on the hasi? of pre-war standards of pojiulation 
mid cost of living) : 



Rs. lakhs 

Basic eiliication (primary — middle) 

. . 200,00 

Pre-primary education 

3,20 

Teclnflcal a*ud Commercial edueaUoii 

.... 10,00 

.\diilt education 

3.00 

Training of teachers 

6,20 
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The Bombay Plan estimates the cost of school buildings at §6 crorei-. 
at pre-war rates. At present rates (with a 300% increase) it would be 
344 crores. 

The Warclha Scheme — Basic Education 

The Wardha Scheme is associated with the name of Mahatma 
Gandhi and is largely based on his ideas of education. The details of 
the scheme have been worked out by a committee known as the Zakir 
Husain Committee. The fundamental object is a training for life, 
‘learning and doing* with the deliberate intention of bridging and also- 
uUimately superseding the distinction between the brain worker and the 
manual labourer, not to say also the intellectual cleavage between the 
city and the village. 

Iviteracy for all, training for life, learning while doing, mutual 
service for all in an organised communit3* are the principles underlying 
Mahatma Gandhi’s scheme as in the Soviet system. 

But in the Soviet system this education is secular and is wholly r.t 
State expense. Also it has co-education in all subjects and in all stage** 
and a ten years* schooling from the age of 8 to 17 for every boy and 
girl without aiij' fear of examination or any punivshment. Prom the 3rd’ 
3'ear of the infant till the age of eight, there is universal provision' 
for a ‘pre-schooling’ preparation. Also a 5 years’ course, from the age 
of 18 to 22, of specialised vocational scientific training and this not for 
a selected minority’ but, with stipends and maintenance allowances, for 
all who show themselves capable of it. The example of Russia is before 
Indian reformers who arc engaged at presetit in one of the greatest 
tasks of the age. 

We are now told that the Wardha Scheme is not intended to be self- 
supporting, nor to give only vocational education. Theoretical education' 
is not neglected but education which is largely based on handic^aft^ 
should form a’ useful background to the majoriW. Dr. Zakir Husain 
has been advocating of late ideas of Total Education. 

A. National Education 

C 

The cry for national education was raised more than a 
quarter of a century back. It^vas felt that the education whiclv 
our students were getting not help to foster a national 
outlook in theni.^ The birth of the National Council ^of Educa- 
tion in Bengal was due to this new feeling. There grew up^ 
also other institutions whose object was to impart instruction 
from the natioiialist point ot view^ It w’as not that everything 
w-estern was to be disregarded or abjured but what was insisted 
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ou was that western learning was to be acquired in consonance 
with the spirit of Indian culture. Notable examples of this 
attemi>t to inculcate in our students a growing respect for* 
Indian culture and civilisation are to be found in Dr. 
Tagore’s school, Viswahharati, at Bolpur, the Gurukula at 
Hardwar and the late Hakim Ajmal Khan’s National Muslim 
University, the ]amia Millia, at Delhi now run bj'’ Dr. Zakir 
Hussain and Prof. Miijceb 

B. Vocational Education — ^Technical, Commercial and Art 

Education 

To the criticism of the second class of critics, the modern cry for 
vocational training of students owes Us birth, vocational education is 
that education which equips a man with such knowledge, skill or capa- 
city as directly helps him to take to some art or industry as an occupa- 
tion and means of livelihood. 

It has been increasingh' felt for .some years past that the general 
education imparted under the present system helps very little to solve 
life’s great economic problems. Dissatisfaction, due to this cause, is 
intense among educated middle class people. Accordingly, there has 
been a growing demand for vocational education which would enable our 
yoniig men to make a living. 

Provision for teclmical education is as ye* too small but efforts are 
being made both by private individuals as w’ell as by the Government 
t,) meet the demand. The present unemployment among educated 
middle class people has been a great eye-opener in this matter. 

The Wood and Ablxitt RepoH on Vocational Education in India 
(1937) is an important survey- of this problem. But the war has radically 
altered the Indian industrial system as Mr. Abbott saw it. The publica- 
tion of the Spens Report in England advocating the n«id for the widest 
variety of curriculum for children and explaining the cultural and voca- 
tional value of a new ty])c of scliool — the Technical High School has 
covered the ground further than Wood and Abbott did. Technical 
instruction may be either pre-employment ar post-employment. The 
need foi close relation between educatio* and industry and for help to 
cottage industriesf for the supply of skilled craftsmen and competent 
executives is nowhere ^greater th%,i in India. This education can be 
given in India through* Polytechnics and where ^n industry is highly 
localised monoteclinics may be the greater need. Large numbers of war 
technicians have to be reconditioned for absorption in civil industry in 
the post-tvar period. The Delhi Polyiechnic would .occijpy an imx>ortant 
place in education. 
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The present position as regards professional and technical education 
is as follows : 

Besides the colleges of agriculture at Poona, Nagpur and Coimbatore 
and several agricultural schools in the provinces we have the Researcli 
Institute at Pusa, started by Ivord Curzon, which has done good work 
and has been recently transferred to Ilelhi. 

There is the famous Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, and 
there are Kngineering Colleges at Sibpur, Roorkee, Benares, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon and Patna with a few engineering schools in the 
country. The C(dlege of Kngineering and Technology, managed by tlie 
National Council of Education, Bengal, also imparts instruction in 
engineering in addition to other technical and mechanical training. 

For medical instruction in India there are only 45 schools and 
colleges in the whole of India. 

Of law colleges and schools there are more than fifteen in India and 
the number is deemed sufficient. 

Industrial schools are to be found all over India but their number 
is small. vSome of them are maintained by the Government while most 
depend upon local self-governing bodies ami private munificence. The 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay, the Institute of 
Technology at Cawnpore aijd the Institute (jf Metallurgy at Jamshedpur 
are well-known. Opportunities are also ottered for technical and 
mechanical instruction by the various Railways and other workshops 
which take in apprentices. The Mining vSchool at Dhaiibad is an 
important institution. 

Opportunities are also increasingly available now for commercial 
education. Schools of .\rts and Crafts are in existence at many places. 
In some of them, in addition to the ^Jne arts (painting and .sculpture), 
crafts can also be learnt. But the accommodation in all these institutions 
is necessarily limited and the training, in some cases, expensive. 

Facilities for- professional and technical education such as 
agriculture, science, engineering and medicine are hopelessly inadequate 
in India judged by their number and the needs of the country. Great 
congestion and pressure for admission into these colleges is reported 
from almost all provinces. < The present war has produced a new’ need 
for technicians and artisans ai>d training centres have l>een opened at 
numerous places with that object. A number of skilled technicians have 
also been 'sent to England under tfie Bevin scTfleme but facilities are 
yet inadequate and the training is of pcK)r quality. , 

Education of. Women 

Changes in the social outlqpk, abolition of early marriages, 
relaxation of the purdah and a general weakening of „ the forces 
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of conservatism have done much to encourage the diffusion of 
education among women. 

The education of girls is as much important as the educa- 
tion of bo3"s, if not more so, because the education of the girl 
is the education of the mother. It has, therefore, been urged 
that the school education of each additional girl counts for more 
than the school education of an additional boy. Accordingly, 
in the interests of the advancement of Indian education as a 
whole, priority should now be given to the claims of girls* 
education in every scheme of educational expansion. 

There are a few women’s colleges in India, the nuinbei* in 
Bengal being only twelve, in addition to fourteen which admit 
both boys and girls. The paucity of women’s colleges would 
naturally lead one to consider the desirability of having more 
colleges for them. But since separate institutions for them 
would not be ])ossible in the present stage of women’s education, 
chiefly on grounds of economy, they are being received more 
and more in the men’s institutions. 

IVIo.st of the districts to-day have each got a high schord 
for girls. But the facilities offered are not at all adequate to 
aneet the ever-increasing demand. 

In Bengal, only 2*7% of ihe total female popiilalion is literate. In 
1933-34 the total amount spent for tlie^eilucation of hoys was nearly two 
crore.s and a half, and only 35 lakhs for girls. 

European Education 

Diseriiniiiation is made by Government in llie matter of makin.e 
grants to Indian and European education. The average expenditure 
incurred by Government f('r a European siudeni is many limes liiehe^ 
than what Government spend (»ii an average Indian stiuleut. This* 
has been a subject for criticism by Indians for a long lime. 

Phsrsical Education 

The need of physical tTflining as a nart of the education of our lK>ys 
iand girls is^ !>eing increasingly felt and the demaiwl for compulsory 
physical training in educational institutions is becoming more and more 
insistent. 

The Physical Education Movement started well^ Prj3vitices now 
employ wholetirae directors of physical education. In Calcutta and in 
i^ome other places the University authorities have begun to recognise 
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tli(j iuiportance of physical education. Studentvs’ Welfare Committees 
are being set up to look after the health of students attending schools and 
colleges and school health is increasingly becoming a public concern. 

It may not be out of place to refer here to a resolution passed by the 
Legislative Assembly on 15th Feb. 1929 by which the Assembly recomm- 
ended to the Governor-General in Council that “with a view to remove 
the defects in the training of the character of Indian j’outh . . . steps 
should be taken as early as possible to provide compulsorj’ physical 
training, games and drill for Indian boys attending schools and colleges 
beween the ages of 12 and 20 and to provide and encorrage the use of 
miniature rifle ranges.’* 

The movement for physical education has extended beyond the 
scope of educational institutions and we haye the evidence of a new zeal 
for physical culture in the growing strength of the Public Playground 
Movement initiated in Calcutta and in some other large cities. 

This movement has an important bearing on the problems of 
iifitional defence and security. 


Summary 

Education is mainly a subject for provincial admin ivStration. 
lulucation is divided into three stages : (/) higher, (f/) secoudaiy , 
(iii) primary. Higher education is given in the University and the 
Colleges, secondary education in the High and Middle English and the 
Middle Vernacular Schools and primary education in the Primary 
Schools. 

The problem of illiteracy i.s the greatest educational problem in 
India. 

Besides the demand for coi^pulsory and free- primary education^ 
there is also a demand for national and vocational education. 

The importance of female education and of physical education in 
the country ir being more and more recognised. Tlie Physical Education 
Movement deserves special study. 

Questions 

1. Give your plan for spreading primary education among the masses- 
' in India. (N. U. *1939) 

2. Is it correct to say tfiat wkat India needs to-day is not literary 
edneation but technical instruction? (IJJ. U.*1937) 

3. What do yop understand *by vocational education ? Show the 
importance of vocational education * in the natiu\ial life of 
India. (C, U. 1928) 

4. What steps would you suggest for the spread of primary education^ 

ill Bengal? ‘(C. U. 1931). * ' * 

5. What are the obstacles to the spread of primary education in India? 
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MEDICAL RELIEF AND SANITATION 

“The problem of public health in India is very serious. The birth- 
rate, the death-rate and the rate of infant mortality are alarmingly 
high- This is largely due to the poverty of the people, the custom of 
early marriage, illiteracy of mothers, want of medical aid at the time 
child-birth, insufficient food, and the lact that in many cases mothers 
are engaged in physical work till the moment of child-birth.^* 

Tlie problem as stated above is as much social rs it is economic 
and the social and economic causes combine to make the problem of 
the public health worker in India almost insoluble. 

Public Health — a provincial subject 

Public Health is administered by the provincial governments but 
the central government exercises certain functions in comicctiou with 
it. These functions consist “chiefly in the assistance and guidance of 
research, the power to take action in respect of infectious and conta- 
gions diseases, and participation in international medical activities.” 
Some provincial government.s, c.g., Madras and U. I\, have made 
themselves responsible for the maintenance of cadres of health officers 
lor Ijoth urban and rural areas. With regard to medical research 
activities (f.g., researches in the tropical diseases) and the institutions 
that are looked after by the centfal government and which deserve 
special mention are the Indian Research Fund Association established 
in 1911, the Central Medical Research Institute aijd the All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, magnificently endow- 
ed by the Rockefeller Foundation of New York. 

The administration of medical relief iii the proviuce is 
under the adiniiiistralivc control of an "officer of the Indian 
^ledical Service who is designated tlh? Surgeon General in the 
three prcsideiici(?s oU Bengal, Madras and Bombay. In the 
other provinces he is jenown as the luspectcg* General of Civil 
Hospitals. Medical relief as also medical education are placed 
under his charge. 

The t)robl*enis of sanitation atfd public health 4U a province 
arc tackled by another officer who is known as the Director of 
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Public Health. Both these officers are subordinate to the 
minister who remains responsible to the Legislature for the 
working of the Medical and Public Health Department. 

The Surgeon General administers medical relief through 
the Civil vSurgeons, who are in charge of the medical arrange- 
ments in the districts, and arc assisted in their work by 
Assistant Surgeons and Sub-Assistant Surgeons in the main 
and sub-divisional government hospitals. The Civil Surgeon 
has also to help the local authorities (Municipalities and 
District Boards) in the management, of their hospitals and 
•dispensaries. 

The sanitation work is looked after by the Director of 
Public Health through Assistant Directors and other officers 
•employed by the local authorities. 

The Surgeon General is concerned with the curative aspects 
— with the problems of cure ; whereas the Director of Public 
Health is concerned with the preventive aspects, that is, witli 
bow people can be prevented from getting all. We all know 
the old adage, Prevention is better than curc.^^ The death 
rate from jneventiblc diseases being appallingly high in India, 
public health work is very important in our country.* 

The Government maintain.^ a number of hospitals for the 
treatment of mental diseases. Again, there is, in each province, 
a veterinary apartment ministering to the needs of animals. 


* The rural public health organisation in Bengal 

In 1925 llie laie Desliahanclhii C. K. Das outlined in the IJen.eal 
Legislative Couneil a scheme of public health organisation the brnatl 
outlines of which were adopted by the Government of Bengal in 1927 
when .it initiated the new public nealth organisat,\on. 

IThder the scheme ever^- lliana unit-^and there are 600 such unils- 
lias been constituted into a health’circle staffed by a non-medical Sani- 
tary Inspector, a health assistant and a carrier servant at a •maximum 
average annual cost of Rs. 2,000/- for each cicle. 

The new organisation is controlled by District Boards, all of w'hich 
employ District Health (Officers. The primary aim is to prevent and, if 
necessary, control "epidemics in 1:he inofussii and to spread the kiu)w- 
ledge of elementary hygiene and sanitation in the homes of the vil- 
hy personal influence, health talks and simple demonstrations. 
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In large cities and towns there are not only government 
hospitals but also many hospitals endowed by private individuals. 

Medical education for the treatment of human as well as. 
cattle diseases is provided for in the various medical colleges and 
schools in the country, most of which are managed by the state. 

The Bhore Committee on Health and Nutrition 

The Bhore Committee appointed to draw up post-war plans for 
health and nutrition will very likely recommend drastic changes in the 
public health organisation in India which is at present very inadequate 
and inefficient. 

‘The maintenance of the public health,’ the Uepori says, requires 
ilic fulfilment of certain fundamental conditions : an eiiviroitmeiit con- 
ducive to healthy living, adequate nutrition, availability of health pro- 
tection, preventive and curative, to all the communily regardless of 
cost and the active co-operation of the people. 

There are, at present, according to Dr. J. B. Grant, only 6,500* 
dispensaries and hospitals in India, the large mass die without treat- 
ment of any kind. A national health service, according to Lieut. 
(General J. B. Dance, Director-General, Indian Medical Service, w’ould 
need 3,00,000 doctors instead of the 40,000 available now' on a basis of 
1 to 1500; 7,78,000 nurses in place of 7,000 existing at present on a 
basis of 1 to 50; 70,000 health vd.sitors as against 1,000 at present; 
00,000 midwives instead of the present inadequate number of 5,000; 
1,00,000 pharmacists instead of 75 and 1,20,000 qualified dentists where 
there are only 1,000 now. 

Public Health and Population 

The state of public Health in India is best ascertWned from the 
I’ublic Health Reports in India. The general standard of health in 
India is very low. The average expectation of life has declined from 
30 3 ’ears in 1881 to about 27 in 1931. While the average life is 27 years 
ill India it is 59 in England, 49 in U. S. A. jfiid 45 in Japan. 

The population of India has increased 400 iiiillion in 1941 from 
353 million (1931). 

Nutrition and Public Ffealth 

The large annual increa.se in population and the high rates of 
mortality have compelled greater attention to the question of food‘ 
supply and tiutritfoii of the people. Tlia death rate ii4 Imiui is 21*8 per 
thousand as against 12-4 in England, 9-4 in Australia and 17-0 in Japan. 

In India more than 80% of the food consumption consists of cereals.. 
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The average annual production of the country in 1939-43 fell short by 
22% even by a low ration scale. — Bhore Committee. 

Some hold that India is already over-populated and, in fact, near 
saturation point. There are people who deny this. But tlie fact re- 
mains that a very large proportion of the people suffer from varying 
<legrees of malnutrition and actually deficiency diseases are far loo 
•common. 

Public interest in the subject is gradually growing and more money 
has been made available for nutritional and agricultural research and a 
'determined effort is being made to co-ordinate work on human and 
.animal nutrition. Diet surveys in the different provinces ha*-'e lK‘en 
made with this object. 

Infant mortality and mortality at child birth 

The rate of infant mortality is high in India and the chief reasons 
•are ignorance and unclean methods and habits of midwive.s. 24-3% of 
children die in India before they are a year old as against 6*8% in 
England. 200,000 Indian mothers die at child-birth every year. Mid- 
wives are being trained in about 100 schools in Bengal and are given 
maternity bags on completion of their training. This has resulted in 
the saving of the lives of hundreds of women and children. 

Child welfare exhibitions are also helping to fight down ignorance 
and superstition. 

It has to be remembered that a successful attack on a tiroblem of 
-.uch proportions as India represents is impossible mi less tlie Slfiie 
.assumes the greater part of the responsibility . 

Epidemic Diseases and Mortality in India 

Between 1901 and 1931 it has been estimated that deallis from 
-cholera alone ^b»ve been 10-75 million, plagpe 12*5 million, iniluen/a 
14 million, malaria 30 million. The number wlio die from jireventible 
disease alone will be between 5 and 6 million every year, the aiumlx-r 
of days lost by workers for this is 3 weeks in a year and the loss of 
efficiency on account o( uialnutrilion and disease 20%. 

Cholera, plague and small-pox^ 

Cholera is a water-borne disease; hence, if w'^ter is disinfected, it 
-cannot possibly spread. Free jxx^ventive inoculation and disinfection 
of tanks, wells add bathing places have helped to coml^pt cholera. 
Small-pox is a ^terrible disease and it is infectious. As a result of in- 
tensive public health propaganda it is now wddely recognised that 
immunity against small-pox may be obtained thrbugli vaccination. 
•Cholera; plague and small-pox, mneh less terrifying now', still enuse 
n^y hundred thousands of death every year. 
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Malaria 

Malaria is the most important disease in the Tropics. Nearly 650 
million or of the world’s population suffer from it every year 
according to the Malaria Commission of the League of Nations. 

Bengal is a hotbed of malaria which takes a toll of 3j4 to 4 lakhs 
of lives every year. A hundred million suffer from malaria in India 
while a million die from it every year. 

Again, while one man dies, nearly a hundred suffer from the disease 
and grow weak — ^their zeal and energy are lost. Malaria is the banc 
of the ijrovince and has sapped the vitality of the race. Diseases like 
malaria and hcK)kworm sap the nergy of millions and bring in inentdl 
and physical inertia. The spread <>f Kala-azar has been checked by 
the perfection of an easv cure. 

Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis is a iiK^re recent and dangerous plague and has be- 
come one of the major health problems o htfe day. In Bengal 7% of 
the urban population, 4% of the workers in industrial areas and 6% of 
the rural population arc suspected to he suffering from T.B. 

The Future of Public Health in India 

The problem of health is literally the most vital problem in India 
t<j-day. Considerable progress has been made but it is doubtful if 
further marked advance is possible without any improvement in the 
economic condition of the people and until Indian women are suffi- 
ciently educated to appreciate the need of betterment. 

England has made rapid progress #n the course of the last 80 years. 
The grow'th of public opinion in India, the tightening up of public 
health laws, the creation of a Central Board of Health,^ ..and more time 
and money given to public health questions by local 1x>dies will g<» 
a long way to bring about the desired results. 

Pure Articles of Food 

Adulteration of f<^d, specially flour, oil, ghee ahd milk — is one of the 
chief causes of injury to public healthy In no other civilised country is 
adulteration practised so widely and with such impnnit\'. I*ure Food and 
Drugs legislation need to t>e more st('ngeiit to protect ihe poor and 
ignorant popmation from the consequences of adiiltei^atioii. 

Pure water 

Typhoid, •diarrhua, and dysentery arc, like cliolara, •water-borne 
diseases. Water is very often contaminated by bathing, washing, and 
throwing dead bodies into water. The spread of <]isease in towns has* 
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been arrested by municipal waterworks supplying pure drinking water. 
Tn the mofussil, thousands of tube-wells are being sunk by District 
boards with the aid of the provincial governments. Tanks are also being 
reser\’ed for drinking purposes — ^but the scarcity of good drinking water 
supply is still great in rural areas and is responsible for the prevalence 
of epidemic diseases. 

The poverty and ignorance which are at the root of the insanitary 
conditions in which the people live, can be successfull>- fought only if 
the State undertakes the task. It is not suggested for a moment that 
private enterprise is not called for. But it is emphasised that private 
enterprise, with its naturally small resources, must be largely supple- 
mented by government help if a real solution is to be reached. 

Summary 

^ledical relief is administered by the Surgeon Oencral who is con- 
C(Tiied with curative medicine. 

The Director of Public Health who com-erns himself with preventive 
medicine is in charge of sanitation. 

Both kind.s of work have great importance in this country. 

The problem of health, like the problem of illiteracy, is one 
demanding our immediaie attention. 

The Bliore Committee on health and nutrition will ven likely recom- 
mend drastic changes in the public health organisation in India. 

Questions 

1. Briefly de.scribe the sv.stem of medical administration in a province.. 

2. Write a brief note on the coiiuition of imblic health in ihe big towns. 

in India and suggest bow it can be improved. (N. V. 1939). 



CHAPTER XXI 


INDIA AND THE NEW CONSTITUnON 

The end of World War II has heralded a new era in the 
East and the movement for democracy and national freedom 
is gathering strength everywhere. 

In India, the 1935 plan for an All-India Federation* with 

*Tlie proposals for a Federation of India in the Act of *1935 now 
dead 


In the Federation will be united 

(1) the Governor's Provinces and the Chief Commissioner’s Pro- 

vinces and 

(2) such of the Indian States as have acceded or may accede to 

the Federation. 

The Executive head of the Federation shall be the Gcvernor- 
Cieneral who will have special responsibilities. 

There shall also be a Federal Legislature consisting of {a) His 
Majesty, represented by the Governor-General and (b) two Chambers — 
the Council of State and the House of Assembly. 

There shall also be established a Federal Judiciary. 

In framing the new' constitution, the principle W’as accepted that 
the Federal Executive should l>e, in some measure, responsible to the 
Federal Legislature, biu that this responsibility shall not extend to 
all matters. 

/. TAa hmderal Executive 

The new Dyarchy at the Centre 

The Federal Executive was to be composed of two parts — one paid 
shall consist of the Governor-General and his Counsellors, numbering 
not more than three, and having exclusive charge of the * Resented 
Departments; the other pari will be the Governor-General advised and 
guided by Ministers chosen from the dominant T^arty in the Legislature 
and responsible to it for the administration of subjects transferred to it. 
.4 diarchy will he set up. 

• 

The Governor-Generdl 

The Act of 1935 platred on the Governor-General a very heavy 
burden of responsibility. He is regarded as the * keystone of the mighty 
arch'. Other provisions included were : 

The Qpverner-General shall be ^pointed by -His Majesty and 
shall at the time of his appointment receive an Insirurmnt of Instruct 
lions from th^ Crown directing him as zo the way his functions are 
to be exercised. 
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a limited measure of responsible government did not evoke 
any support or enthusiasm. The British Parliament in framing 

All the executive action of the federal govemiiient shall be taken in 
the name of the Governor-General and, in particular, the Governor- 
General shall administer the reserved subjects — defence, external affairs, 
administration of tribal areas and ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Council of Ministers 

There shall be a Council of Ministers, not exceeding ten in nmiiber, 
to be chosen and summoned by the Governor-General from among the 
members of the Federal Legislature. 

The ministers shall be responsible to the Legislature and answer- 
able to it. The Governor-General shall be instructed to include repre- 
sentatives of the states and of the minorities in the Council of Ministers. 

Normally, the Governor-General will act on the advice of the 
Council of Ministers as he shall be ‘instrncted* to be guided by* the 
advice of his Ministers. 

The ^Transferred* Subjects 

All subjects are to be transferred to the control f>f ministers cx^’cpi- 
ing those which are expressly reserved by the Act. 

^Reserved* Subjects 

But in matters relating to (a) defence, (b) external affairs (other 
than the relations with the Dominions), (c) ecclesiastical affairs and 
(d) the administration of tribal areas, which are 'the rdserved subjects', 
the Governor-General is to act in his discretion and has the power to 
appoint Counsellors, not exceeding three, to aid him. These Counsellors 
will be responsible to the Governor-General alone. 

The Special Responsibilities of the Governor-General 

In the conduct of government in both the reserved and the trans- 
ferred spheres.^* e Governor-General is required to exercise his indivi- 
dual judgment and to act, if necessary, in disregard of the advice of 
his ministers, in any matter which involves or affects his special respon- 
sibilities. The special responsibilities of the Governor-Genera^, arc 
defined in sec. 12 and include 

(а) the prevention of any grave menace to 'ihe peace or tran- 

quillity of India or any part thereof; 

(б) the safeguarding of the] financial stcdsilHy and credit of the 

Federal Government; . 

(C) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

‘ (d) the securing to members of ihe public services of any rights 
provided for them by or under the Act; 

{e) the prevention of executive discrimination; 

if) ihe prevention of commercial discrimination against goods 

corning from Britain and Burma; * % 

ig) the protection of rights of any Indian State; 

{h) securing due respect for his orders and actions throughout 
the Federation. 
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In the estercis^ of any special responsibility, the Governor-General 
is given the widest possible powers. He can override ministerial advice, 
lie can obtain all the money he needs and he can secure legislation 
which the Ivegislature refuses to pass. 

The Governer-General's H^ecial povrer* — legislative aaul financial 

It has been pointed out that purely executive powers may not suffice 
a'or the due discharge by the (iovemor-General of his responsibilities. 
l''nrther powers have, therefore, been placed at his disposal. These 
powers are (a) legislative and (b) financial. 

(a) Legislative powers 

(i) The Governor-Gene raVs Act. 

(ii) The Governor-General’s Ordinances 

The Governor-General may, on his own responsibility, promulgate 
4>rdinance$ Aor the due discharge of his ditties. Such ordinances will be 
valid for six months but will be renewable once for a similar period. 

(iii) Ordinances during the recess of the Legislature. If at any 
time when the legislature is not in session, an emergency arises, the 
Governor-General may, on the advice of the ministers, promulgate an 
ordinance. Such an ordinance will expire stx weeks after the reassembly 
of the Legislature. 

(b) Financial Powers 

In all cases no ileniaiitl for a gTaiit can be made except on the 
Tecommeiidation of the Governor-tieneral. He can restore any demand 
for a grant refused f)r reduced by the Legislature. 

Provisions in the case of the failure of the constitutional machinery 

The Governor-General may assume to himself all powers by the 
issue of a Proclamation valid only for six months but Parliiment can 
renew it annually up to a maximum of three years. 

Tha powerB of the Governor- General ctoMBified 

The ix)wers of the (.Tovernor-Cieneral falls into four categories ; 

i(a) Exclusive Powers in the Reserved Depaclmenia 

The Governor-General alone is responsible for ilit:* admimstrati<ltt 
<>f the reserved departments, i.e., defence, external affairs, ecclesia&ik^t 
affairs and the administration of tribal areas, 

(b) Special Responsibilities 

In matters in which the 'Governor-General has not an exclusive but 
a special responsibility, he has extraordinary powers — executive, legisla-' 
tive and financial — to fulfil that resivusibility, to overrule his ministers 
and to overrule thtb Legislature. 

(c) Discretionary Powers 

Besides, the Govemor-<jeneral has wide discretionary powers in the 
exercise of the royal prerogative, in the matter of apiKiintments and 
in various other matters. 

(d) Pcivers in the event of a hre^Jc-down ^ ^ 

In the event of a breakKlowu of the constitution, the Governor- 
General will have unlimited authority and all powers necessary to carry 
oil the King's Government in India. 
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. that constitution produced a still-bom child* No i^rty or 
. organisation*^ in India gave it any support or countenance. 


I/. Thm Fmdmral tMgimiatttre 

The legislative authority of the Federation shall be vested in His 
Majesty, represented bj' the Governor-General, and in the two houses 
of legislature — ^the Council of State and the House of Assembly 

The Council of State 

Composition of the Council 

The Council of State shall have a total membership of 260. of whom 
156 will be representatives of British India and not more than 104 sliatl 
represent the Indian States. 

Tenure 

The Council of State shall be permanent body, not subject to dis- 
solution, it being arranged that members shall "sit for 9 years, one- 
* third retiring every three years. 

The House of Assembly 

Composition of the House 

The House of Assembly, which is the lower house, shall have a 
membership of 375 of whom 250 will be reinresentatives of tl*e British 
Indian provinces and not more than 125 shall represent the States. The 
States^ with less than % of the population of India, are considerably 
over-represented in the Assembly in comjxirison with their numerical 
importance. 

The representatives of British India shall all be elected— there 
shall be no nominated members. Bui the election shall be indirect — 
contrary to the established practice in India and elsewhere and against 
unanimous opinion in India in favour of direct election. 

The Federal" of Assembiy is to be, in the main, elected bv 

the Provindal AssfiiuiiPies, the representatives of the various commu- 
nities therein voting .separately for the prescribed number of seats. 

Tenure ^ 

The House of Assembly has a maximum life of five years unless 
sooner dissolved. The Governor-General may summon, proi'ogtte or 
dissolve, at his discretion, the Assembly but it must meet at least 
once a year. 

♦ Hf things are left*where they are, one may ta^e it that Federation 
is dead. Whether Federation comes or not, we have still to lii^t for 
complete independence.'— Dr. Ra<jeiidra Prasad, Congress President. 
16th Jiine, 1939. ^ ‘ 

The Conferenoe of Princes * and Ministers in Bombav was of 
opinion that the terms offered to the piHnces were fundamentally 
unsatisfactory" and, therefore, unacceptable. At the same time the 
Conference recorded its belief that it could not be the intention of His 
Majesty's Government to clos& tlie door on an AU-Judia*, Federation. 
£l2th June, 1^9.T 

Tile Muslim League is of the opinion diat the All-Ii«dia ' Federation 
scheme as embodied in the Act of 19^ Is fundamentally bad, reactionafy, 
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' I«a\er 011 there has been a Muslim league insistence in 
their demand for partition of India* as against the demand of 
an United India by the Indian nationalists. 

During the War a renewed effort was made in 1942 to 
negotiate a settlement with India regarding India’s future 
constitution on the Cripps Plan which also failed because of 
Congress opposition tc^ the scheme. 

The Labour Government and India — 1945-46 

The rise to j^ower of the Labour Party in Great llritain led 
the Britisli Labour (lovernment to send a Parliamentary 
Delegation to India in the winter of 1945-46. 

General Elections in India 

This was followed by General lUectioiis in India to the 
Provincial Legivslations which proved conclusively that the 
Congress was the dominant political organisation in the country 
though new parties had also made their mark in Indian politics. 


retrograde, iiijurions r'lid bital to Ihc vital inieresl.s of British India 
vts-a^ifis the Indian States and oaU*nlaU*d to thwart and ilelay, indefini- 
tely, the realisation tjf India’s most cherished .goal of complete respon- 
sible government and is, therefore, totally unacceptable. 

* The Muslim Leag^ue case for Pakistan 

The ^Inslim League case for PaSistau is based on (ii) the jiride and 
fear of the Muslims, (1>) the claim that partition will solve the problem 
of minorities, (r) tluu tlie defence India from norih-west would lie 
easier if it were held In the Muslims, (<i) that in ah »aidivided India, 
Muslim p^portioii in Ibe Army which was one-third in 1939 and is now 
30*9% would be reduced still further to meet the Hindu Mahasabha 
demand of communal percentages, (c) fifthly, by partition and onl.v In 
partition Indian Muslims shall have economic self-detenninalion. These 
are the advantages in prospect for 60 million* Muslims but Coupland 
asks w'hat alx>ut the 20 million who live outside Pakistan ? \Vholesalc 
migration would be entirely out of the question. 

Just as the Sikfls ar^ the crux of Pakistan so Calcutta is the crux 
of Norlli-Rast India. In 1x»tli cases »ilieir inclusion in the Muslim state 
is taken for granted. Yot Calcutta and the surrounding districts arc 
predominantly Hindu and the proportion is 2:1. Tliere w^ould be another 
Danzig. Yet deprived of Calcutta and Assam, North East India would 
Jbecome a ratUeii dubious proposition. For economic reasons, ^ it- conUl 
not maintain itself^ says Coupland. Partition means i4:hat,Muslim states 
would he relatively weak and poor yet political ambitious clash with 
economic interests of the Muslims. 
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But the common objective of all i)arties in India was* 
national freedom and end of British Rule in India. 

Cabinet Delegation to India^ March 1946 

In March 1946, Lord Pethick Lawrence, Secretary of State 
for India, Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade 
and Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, came 
to India with authority from the British Cabinet to negotiate 
with Indian leaders for solving the Indian problem. They were 
joined by the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, in the talks with the parties 
and produced their own plan for the future constitution of India 
on May 16, 1946, as the Congress and the Muslim League 
failed to agree on the future constitution of India. 

The Cabinet Mission’s Plan 

'‘There should he a Union of India, embracing both British 
India and the States, which should deal with the following 
subjects. Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications, and 
should have the powers necessary to raise the finances required 
for the above subjects. 

“The Union should have an Kxecutive and Legislature 
constituted from British Indian Provinces and States represent- 
atives. Anj’’ question raising a major communal issue in the 
Legislature should require for its decisit)n a majority of the 
representativCff^present and voting of each of the two major 
communities as well as a majority of all the members i)resenl 
and voting. “ 

“All subjects either than the Union subjects and all 
residuary powders shall vest in .the Provinces. “ 

^‘The States will retain ay subjects hnd ]>owers other than 
those ceded to the Union. 

“Provinces ^should be free to form Groups with Executives- 
and Legislatures and each G^oup could determine the «Provincia! 
objects to iJe taken in common”. 
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The three groups are : 

Group A — ^Madras, Bihar, Bombay, C.P-, U.P., Orissa. 

Group B — ^Punjab, N.W.F.P., Sind. 

Group C — Bengal, Assam. 

Any province may by a majority vote of its Legislative 
Assembly demand a revision of the Constitution ‘‘after an initial 
period of lo years and at lo yearly intervals thereafter.** 

The constitution making body will be composed of the 
following members ; Geneiial Seats — all communities except 
Muslims and Sikhs 210 seats. Muslims- — 78 seats. Sikhs — 4 
seats, or 292 seats in all for British Indian provinces. 

93 members are to represent the Indian States. 

An Analjrsis of the Cabinet Mission Proposak 

1. The future constitution of India shall be based pn a 
Union of India embracing both British India and the Indian 
States. 

2. The League's demand for an independent Pakistan 
state or partition of India has not been accepted by the Cabinet 
Mission on social, economic and political grounds. 

3. The future constitution of India will be a three decker 
constitution 

(а) the topmost deck w’ill be the government of the pro- 

posed Indian Union with only three subjects to 
administer, viz,, defence, foreign affairs and com- 
municaiions and the necessary finances thereof. 
It will be a very weak Union \?Hh extremely 
limited jurisdiction . 

(б) the middle deck will be the government of the three 

Gfoups A, B and C wdth certain subjects of 
common interest^ to each group — provinces have 
been giyen the option of going out of a group if 
the members of t^le legislature^ of a province, say, 
Assam, decide by a majority after the first gene- 
ral election, to go out of the group. 

{t) thi lower deck will be the goverpmept of the pro- 
p vinces administering all other subjects and having 
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all the residuary subjects. The provincial tbusti- 
tution will be drawn up by the members of the 
Constituent Assembly, elected from the provinces, 
who shall also decide whether any group consti- 
tution is to be set up. 

In each deck and for every government there ^ill be an 
executive and a legislature. 

4. The Constituent Assembly shall not alter the main 
framework of the Cabinet Mission proposals nor decide any 
matter involving a major communal issue excepting by the 
vote of a majority of the two major communities. 

5. The Constituent Assembly shall negotiate a treaty 
with England to provide for certain matters arising out of the 
transfer of power. 

6. The Constituent Assembly shall meet at Delhi, elect 
its Chairman, settle its order of business and^lect an Advisory 
Committee on the rights of citizens, minorities and tribal and 
excluded areas with powder to report and advise as to whether 
these rights should be included in the Union, Group or Pro- 
vincial constitutions. 

7. The members of the Constituent Assembly shall then 
assemble in three groui^s as defined and draw up the constitu- 
tions of the Provinces and of the Groups, if the formation of 
groups is agreed to. 


TTO CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
Table of Representation 
Section A 


l^rovi rices. 

General 

Mujslim 

Totafl 

U.P. 

47 

8 

55 

Madras 

.... 45 

4 

49 

Hihar 

• ... 3 ^ 

5 

56' 

Bombay ... 

10 

2 

21 

C.P. 

16 

1 

17 

t)rissa . 

9 

0 

9 

Total 

... 167 

20 

187 
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Section B 



l^ovinces 

General Muslim 

Sikh 

Total 

Punjab 

8 16 

4 

28 

N.W.F.P. 

0 3 

o 

3 

Sind 

3 3 

0 

4 

Total 

9 22 

4 

35 


Section C 


Provinces 

General 

Muslim 

Total 

Bengal 

27 

33 

60 

Assam 

... 7 

3 

TO 

Total 

34 

3b 

70 


In addition to tliese 2g2 ineinbcrs there ^^'ill be added 4 
members, one each from the Chief Commissioner’s provinces, 
Delhi, Ajnier-^lcrwara, Coor.e: and British Baluchistan. 

Besides the 296 members from British India not more than 
03 members shall be chosen from»the Indian Staes. 

All nieiiibers of the ConsliUienl Ahseinbly repie^eiiting British 
Indian provinces shall be elected by the meihoil proportional 
representation by the members of the bower Houses of the iveg:islatnres 
in the Provinces, each accordinf? to its respective quota. 

The constitution-making body will be likewise divided into 
three Groups : * 

SisctionA: (members frqm U. P., Madras, Bombay, 
Bihar, C. P., Orissa, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and 
Coorg) — 190 members all. . 

Section B : (members from the Punjab, Sind, N.W.F.P. 
and British Baluchistan) — 36 members only. 

Section C; (members from* Bengal add Assam) — 70 
members only. 
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An analysis of the compositicm of the Constituent 
Assraibly 

The Congress * has emerged with an absolute majority 
having secured 207 seats in a house of *389 including the 
Indian States (with 93 seats). 

The party position today is : 

Congress — 207. 

Muslim League — 73 

Independent General — 9 

Independent Muslims — 3 

The Sikhs — 4 seats {vacant) because of the Sikh boycott 
of the Constituent Assembly. 

Of the 216 General seats Congress has secured 207. 

Of the 78 Muslim seats the Muslim League has lost 5. ' 

The A Group will consist of 164 Congress nominees, ig- 
Muslim Leaguers and 7 Independents. 

In the B Group the Muslim League has 19 representatives^ 
as against ii for the Congress, the other two being a Punjab 
Coalitionist and the representative of Baluchistan. 

The C Group will include 35 Muslim Leaguers and 32 
Congressmen besides three Independents, Dr. Ambedkar, Mr. 
Fazlul Hucj^nd the only Communist representative in the 
Constituent Assembly. 

The Constituent Assembly has been boycotted by the 

* Mahatma Gandhi at the A. 1. C. C. meeting has called upon 
Congress to give a fair and full trial to the Constituent. Assembly^ 
scheme, July 7, 1946. , 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru says that the j^onstttuent Assembly is a 
sovereign assembly and that ifour idea of independence is that 
"lliere must he no^ foreign domination in India and Indies may even 
break her connection with the British. We want to establish a Repub- 
lic of India, Th^ Congress adheres to the *Qnit India* policy and the 
Confess decision to enter the Constituent Assembly was to give a fair 
trial to the (Cabinet Mission’s proposal to frame a codstitutSou of a free 
and independent India. It must be based on democracy and complete 
sovereignty of the masses of the people. July 7, 1946.* 
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Congress Socialists * and the Forward Bloc, by the Sikhs and 
by the Muslim League.f The first two, because they feel that 
it will not be a sovereign constituent assembly and that there 
can be no real transfer of power through- this method. The 
Sikhs have opposed the Constituent Assembly because the Siklis^* 
claims have not been recognised. The Muslim League is going 
to oppose it because Pakistan has not been conceded and is 
threatening direct action. 

The establishment of an interim natiofia! government to 
replace the present care-taker government and for paving the 
way to Indian freedom is an urgent task for the British 
Administration faced with another revolt in India. 

IV 

It is no longer a question, whether self-government for 
India is desirable, it is inevitable in the course of events. The 
(|uestion to-day is how this new Government of India is going 
to tackle India's fundamental i^roblems. 

The salient fact in Indian life to-day is the unimaginable 
])overty of the masses. 

* The Socialist Criticism 

The proposed Constituent Assembly was in the nature of an aivard 
from self-appointed arbitrators and did not have the traits of an 
assembly constituted by free people. It was different from an assembly 
which would have been set up either by the Congress or the Muslim 
lycague if the British had transferred powers to any one of them. 

Secondly, members of the Constituent Assembly have been elected 
by indirect election and by an extremely reslHctcd s^ Jfr^gc, They re- 
present members of the provincial legislatures wdio have been elected 
by a small section of the Indian people because not even 20% have 
the right to vote. 

Thirdly, many persons were in jail at the time of the preparation 
of electoral rolls cr voters* lists and there was^ no free atmosphere at 
the time of the elections .—Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, July 26, 1946. 

tThe Muslim League criticism , 

The Muslim League^ has finally rejected the Cabinet Mis.^iiou 
proposals. 

Mr. Jinnah said that Congres^*^ acceptance of* the plan and the 
Constituent Assembly had been conditional and not actually a full 
acceptance. Thai created the necessity of reconsidering the decision 
of the League Council accepting the proposals. . . . The Constituent 
^Assembly i« not* a sovereign body . it is an as^emUy summonerl 
by the Viceroy, who has been appointed by the British Government.— 
All-India Muslim League Council, July 27, 1946. 
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The villager to-day has no means of escape from poverty. 
His standard of living is being continually lowered by the 
pressure of population which has been increasing by over 
millions every year. Emigration has almost ceased, and indus- 
tries and trade cannot absorb even the surplus population of 
the towns. 

Among these famished and impoverished masses, the 
■socialist movement has had an easy task. As Brailsford sa\’S, a 
government which presides over poverty so terrible cannot be 
acquitted of its own share of responsibility. 

Every future government in India- shall ultimately, be 
judged and the value of the new constitution shall be tested by 
what it can do for the uplift of the masses. In recent years 
there have been efforts made in this behalf both by the 
.government and by non-official bodies. But these efforts have 
come at a late date and are on a scale s<> small that they have 
as yet made hardly any perceptible impression upon the 
problems of Indian poverty, ignorance and disease. There is 
audible now, as there was not twenty years ago, the under- 
ground swell of proletarian unrest. The national agitation, 
according to Brailsford, may deepen into an agrarian revolu- 
tion. Had the new departures in social and economic iiolicy 
been initiated half a century earlier, Indian poverty would 
have been less terrible and Indian history might have taken 
another cours^. 

Lawyers can draft constitutions ; only a dynamic group 
of men with a will and with a purpose can give them life. 
It is not enough to legislate. The dying villages of India must 
be galvanised into life. Only a great organised party, with a 
isagacious social and economic programme, can use the 
inachinerv of self-government ^o grapple with these problems. 
<Brailsford) . 

In this vast work of national reconstruction there should 

'i 

always be ample scope for ®co-cq:>eration between sympathetic 
and well-meaning people of all shades of opinion. 
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♦ The Legislature is bicameral only in the six provinces— Bengal, Boin!>ay, ^ladras, fnited Provinces, 
Bihar anjl Assam. In all other provinces it is unicameral. 
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ECONOMICS 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Definition'^' 

'^Economics is a social science ^ehich studies the cvcry-day 
Eje oj man : man 'in his 7ecalth~getting and 'leealth- spending 
•activities, 

‘Ktyinologically ‘economy’ means the administration of a household. 
The current meaning of ilie word ‘economy’ is the avoiding of waste — 
nlilisalion of resources with the utmost efiiciency.’ — Wicksteed. 

The subject-matter of Economy • 

The economist seeks to explain w hat is daily going round 
.about us in human society. Everyday we see men and women 
going out to work Tor a living* as we find boys and girls are' 
being trained Tor a living*. P>ery one of us in our daily life is 
making these efforts because every one has got a certain number 
»of xeants, which, for their satisfaction, call for efforts. Economics 
is thus a study of the 7eanis of men and men*s efforts for the 
satisfaction of their wants. ‘ Wants, efforts and satisfaction" 
•complete the rou7id oj the ccoiWmic life of man. 

In modern society, however, efforts hardly bring affy direct 


* Some definition* 


j Marshall 

^ Kconomu's in 

Gide^ 


‘the study of mank ind in the o rdinary business of ''life.*! 


Rconomics is a study of wealth and a part of the study of man. 

“Of all the religions which exist between liuman beings living in 
socielN', Political Keonoin** deals with those alone which tend to the 
•satisfaction of their material wants, %'ith all that concern.s their ifc//- 
bcing.** • • 

Fifthar 


“Economics may be most simply defined as the Science of Wealth. 
, It is*ivorllf eniphasising, at the outset, that tl^^ ch^ef purpose of 
economics is to set forth the relation of ivcatth to human life and 
.ivclfare.” 
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satisfaction. When the cobbler mends your shoes, instead of 
giving food and clothing to him you give him a certain sum of 
money. This money income enables the cobbler to supply his 
own needs. Hence, economics has to deal with income which 
has appeared, in modern economic life, as the link between 
effort and satisfaction. 

As Prof. Marshall has summed it up : 

^^Political Economy or Economics is a study of man's^ 
actions in the ordinary business of life ; it enquires hoie he 
gets his income and how he uses itJ* * 

Econpinics U a social science 

Economics is a social science. It is concerned with man as 
a unit in society, as a member of a social organisation, and not 
with man living in isolation, cut ofF from the society of other 
iilen . 

The activities of a Robinson Crusoe, working all alone in 
his island, are out of our scope.*** There is no place for a Crusi^c 
in Economics because his activities are centred round himself 
and constitute an exception to the general rule of social life. 

Economics no doubt studies the actions of individuals ; but 
it studies them in relation to social life. 

The social group or the' society in which we live today 
is the nation. Economics is, in an imi>ortant sense, the 
study of eponoiiiic activities of the nation — how each nation 
manages its economic affairs, with the scarce, means at its dis- 
]josal. It is thus a science of national prosperity. This 
prosperity depends on the satisfaction of wapts o¥i individuals, 
who compose the nation. > 

These means are scarce. Socman must be pareful in the use of 
wealth — ^there should be economj^ and wast^ muse be avoided. Econo- 
mics is, therefore, lalso a study of the activit>' of men directed to secure 
the mammnm satisfaction by the use of scarce means at his disposal. 

* The eiymoiwist has also excluded from his sco]>e certain services 

(f.jf.. the services of the housewife) rendered without payment. anclE 

oiit of love, affection or a sense of duty. 
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Economics not the gospel of R4ammon 

Economics is not the gospel of Mammon, “the dismal 
science, ’’t as it was supposed to be in the times of Carlvle and 
Ruskin. Those who assert that Economics is the science of 
wealth look at the subject from a wrong point of view. As 
Penson says, “Wi^T WKJVkg reai,ly^ studying is not wealth. 
BUT man. Wealth plays a very prominent part, but is through- 
out subordinate to pian and his activities, [in short. Economics , 
deals primarily wdth man as wanting^ working, getting, 
SPENDING, and secondarily, with the wealth which can satisfy 
his wants, which he helps to produce, and of which he gets 
a share. ) 

Prof. Marshall al.so emphasises the inii^ortance of man in 
our study when, sjieaking of Economics, he says, “/t is on the 
one side a study of ^eealth and, on the other and more 
important side, a part of the study of man/^ 

Earlier economists neglected the more important side of 
Economics, viz., the study of man and his welfare in relation 
to wealth. Wealth is important but it is so because it secures 
the welfare of man. Wealth is the means, the welfare of man 
is the end. 

The importance of the economist’s work to-day is indicated 
by the urgent social problems of the -day, e.g., poverty. For the 
solution of this problem the economist has to think out ways 
•and means. The means may be greater ])roductioif of wealth 
or better distribution of w^ealth. But for all that, the means are 
studied and thought of only to secure the end — ^the welfare 
of man. 

Truly, as Reseller has said, “the starting-point and goal of 
our science is mau«” 

t The misery and squajor tliat surround us, lli» injurious luxury 
of some wealthy families, the uncertainty overshadowing many lamiliea 
of the poor — these arc evils too plain to be ignored. By the k^wwlcdge 
that our science seeks it is possible that they may be restrained. Out 
of the darkntss light ! To search for tliis light is th^ task, to find it 
perhaps the prize, which the ‘dismal sdetuc of Political Economy* 
offers to those who face its discipline. 

— ^Pigon in his Preface to the Kconomics of Welfare. 
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Political Economy mns^t assume or inculcate certain ends as proper 
for the state to pursue and must also consider how the central authority 
can best direct the state resources to their accomplishment. But while 
means have been discussed ends have been neglected. We have been 
more concerned with increasing the social means rather than securing 
the social ends and though there has been some reaction, it is still 
dominant. 

The deliberate direction of social resources to the attainment of 
social ends, by a central authority, the ultimate ideals of any individual, 
household or community — the nature of the ends it seeks and desires- 
must give the tone and character to its ‘economy' and must be the 
soul and inspiration of its administrative- system. The study of the 
economic problems of the state as of industry must be inspired by 
social ideals. 

IMethods 

It was formerly a much discussed question whether economics was. 
a deductive or inductive science and which was the better method,, 
the deductive or the inductive. 

In the deductive process 7Qe start from the principle and reach the 
facts; in the inductive we start from facts and reach the principle. 

Modern economists are agreed that both methods are correct and 
both are equalh- necessar}-. In the solution of some problems the 
deductive method may be more fruitful and in that of others the in- 
ductive. Each method has its advantages and limitations. The 
deductive method is also known as the abstract or analytical to con^ 
trast it with the concrete, histarical m comparative method of the 
inductivij school. 

The La^ of Economics* 

Economics is a science because it consists of *facts connected by 
certain necessary relations called law*. 

In the case of economics, these laws seek to lay down that generally 
men would behave in a particular w-ay under a giw^n set of conditions. 
These generalisations or laws are, however, invariably true and accurate 
in the case of the simpler sciendbs, e.g.. Physics and Chemistry which 
deal with the simpler forces and phenomena of 'nature such as water,, 
air, electricit 3 ". 

Economic law's cannot be so exact because they refer to the con- 
duct and behaviour of men who though possessing similar general 

* Economic law's have been defined bv Marshall as “social laws. 
Voting to branches of conduct in which tlie strength* of the motives 
dnefiy concerned can be measured by a money price." 
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characteristics and motives have striking dissimilarities on account of 
the complex forces governing them. No two men are quite alike — ^it 
is, therefore, difficult to speak precisely as to how each would behave 
under the same conditions — although it may not be difficult to speak 
less precisely but in a general way alK>ut their possible conduct. 

‘The laws of economics arc to be compared with the laws of the 
tides, rather than W'ith the simple and exact law’s of gravitation.’ — 
Marshall. 

The scope of Economics 

From what has been said alre«idy the reader must have formed an 
idea of the scope of Economics. Economics is both a science and an 
art. 

The science of Economic.^ must fit into the facts of our everyday 
life or it becomes a dim abstraction, a mere intellectual gj^mnastic. The 
laws of Economics mu^t e.xplain the facts of our economic life, as the 
facts themselves illustrate the laws. 

Economics is also an art. Almost everyone of us, except the leck- 
less, the vagabond and the spendthrift, practises in his everyday life 
the art of economics although comparatively fev; know the science. 
The art consists in wise earning and w'ise spending, y Economic science 
deals with principles but economic art deals with practice. ^ If, how^ever,. 
you run counter to principle, \’ou caiiiiol succeed in the art. 

In our studies of Economics we shall confine ourselves not merely 
to knowing the present, our economic life as it is, but w’e shall also 
enquire into its past, how economic life came to be w^hat it is, and 
into its future, how’ this economic life can be made better for us all. 

Economic science, while it deals primarily wdtli the j^resent, cannot 
turn away from the past or from llic future. 

The Division* of Economics 

The study of Economics has been divided into the following 
subjects : 

(1) Productiort^FrodvLctioii means productibu of wealth. This de* 
pends on various factors, land, labour, capital and organisation and on 
their efficiency. V^hen wealth is produced this wealth is exchanged 
as the jute grower exchanges his ju\^ for rice, kerosene, clotli, etc. 

(2) Vtflue and Exchange — So we come next to *excliange of wealth. 
In older days it was excliange of commodities for commodities known 
as barter — in our times it is exchange for a sum of money or on credit. 

(3) Money — ^How much money will be paid or rAeiv& in exchange 
will depend on value or price. Monej" is a very important branch of 
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study of Economics both as a medium of exchange and also as a means 
of the employment of factors and as having a bearing on unemploy- 
ments 

(4) International Trade — Yet another important branch of economics 
is international trade because no nation can live in economic isolation 
from others. As it supplies the needs of other nations, so its needs 
are supplied by others. The principles of international trade and its 
regulation in the interests of the nation are subjects of great interest, 
to the student of economics. 

(6) Distribution — When wealth has been produced and exchanged 
within the country and with other countries by inland and foreign 
trade, this wealth has to be distributed or ' shared among the people 
who have produced it. Bach shall get his share. The study of Distri- 
bution is a study of the sharing of the national income by the' indivi- 
duals and groups who compose the nation. 

(6) Consumption — ^When this wealth has been produced and di'^- 
tributed it is consumed or enjoyed by the individual income-earner'^. 
The study of consumption is an enquiry into the wants of men, and 
into the satisfaction of your w^ants by the use of your income. 

(7) Public Finance — Public Finance is a subject of very great impor- 
tance in modern Economics. The progressive state or government to- 
day has, besides the functions of defence and security, assumed 
many responsibilities, c.g., free education, free medical services, old age 
pensions, unemployment benefits, etc. The state to-day is the biggest 
spender of money. A study of public finance would enable the citizen 
to know what are the functions his government has undertaken, a ml 
what functions it should undertake *' what it is spending on and how ii 
should spind on, how it raises its revenues and how others raise their 
income — all questions relating to taxes, public expenditure and public 
debts. 

Value of Economic Studies 

« 

The study of Economics is not a barren one. It is not a 
mere iiistrument of mental culture nor^pure^y an intellectual 
gymnastic. 

It serves, po doubt, to exfiand the mind and enlarge the 
interests of the readers. But what is more important is that it 
is of great practical help in* meeting the needs* of Sur every- 
day life. 
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The I close connection of grave social problems with 
Economics will not escape the notice of the inquiring and 
sympathetic student. He may ask with Marsliall — Ts it 
necessary that while there is so much wealth there should be 
so much want?’*^ 

The student may, in after-life, become a manufacturer, a 
banker, a merchant, a public man or just an ordinary person 
getting his income and si.)ending it. But, in any case, the 
knowledge of the principles of Economics, which he acquires 
now will stand him in good stead for ever hereafter. 

Summary 

Economics is the study of man in his wealth-getting and wealth- 
spending activities. What we are really studying is not wealth but 
man. Wealth is the means but the welfare of man is the end. 

Economics is both a science and an art. As a science, it deals with 
principles ; as an art it deals with precepts. 

Questions 

1. Define Economics. What is the subject-matter of Economics? (Pun. 
U. 1928) 

/ 2. * ‘Economics is the science of wealth.** Do you agree with this 
definition ? Give your reasons in full. (C. U. 1929) 

3. “Economics is the study of man in the ordinary business of life.** 
Explain. Define the term ‘Economic laws*. (C. U. 1933 ; P. U. 1928) 

4. What is your idea of the scope of Economics ? 

Discuss the value and limitations of the chief methods of its study. 
(C. U. 1932) 

/ 5. What do you mean by economic laws > How do they differ from the 
laws in the physical sciences? Illustrate your answc'i. (Dacca, 1942) 

* “We are set together in this world for a little lime. Of what lies 
'behind and beyond we may frame guesses, we may, if we can, cherish 
hopes, but we know nothing. One thing, however, is certain for us : 
the lives here — the brief lives — of multitudes of our fellow men are 
shadowed with sorrow and strained with want. It is open to us, if 
we will, to stand ^aside, or to hinder or to help. If we would help, 
there are many ways, way is the way of thought and study aiid 

the building up of knowledge. ... ^t is llie way for some, but not for 
all. . . . Whatever way you choose, choose it 'with yottr whole heart. 
Follow the star that leads you : follow without turning, whatever the 
toil, whatever the pain. Do not hoard your life : spend it on an aim 
outside youLtseVv^s, the worth of which you feel. It may be that that way 
you will save your life, it may be yoif will lose it. ♦ But, » save it or lose 
nt, yon will have saved or lost it well.** {Memorials of Alfred Marshall, 
Bdited by A* C Pigou). 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMIC LIFE 

We know what the economic life* of man is ; now let us 
notice how that economic life has developed from early sinipli- 
city to modern complexity. 

A. Simple Economic Life — characicriscd by ijidh'iduQ.l 

efforts. 

I. The Fikst Stac;e — when the effort is made to ]>ro- 
ciire immediate and direct satisfaction of wants. 
— The Direct Stage. 

II. The Second Stage — wlien the effort is made to 

procure indirectly the satisfaction of ^vants — 
The Indirect Stage. 

B. Complex Economic Life — characterised by collective 

efforts. 

III. The Third Stage — when the effort made is no 

longer individual — and the satisfaction indirect 
— (joint production, exchange and distribution 
of the joint product). 

IV. T«he Fourth Stage — when money is introduced. 

A. Simple Economic Life — the stage of individual efforts 

Stage 1. The Stage of Direct Effort 

The wants of men in a .savage society, limited as these are 
to the procuring of food and shelter, are satis^ed by each man 
working for himself. The effort is individual. 

As he feels hungry, he goes out intb the woods Ivith his 
bow and arrow to kill some game to satisfy his hunger. So 

* In all subsequont discussionS of our economic life, the usual con* 
ditions of private property, competition and economic freedom have 
been^ assumed. 
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for his shelter, he must build his own hut. The effort is directed 
to the immediate satisfaction of his wants. The stage is marked 
by direct and individual effort. 

Stage 2. The Stage of Indirect Effort ]/ 

Soon the savages come to find that it is inconvenient for « 
every one to be one’s own food-supplier, house-builder and 
garment-maker. So, the hunter sticks to hunting game in the 
wilds and he doe's it better ; the builder only builds houses in 
the savage colony and he builds them better and quicker ; the 
armourer specialises in making arms and weapons so necessary 
in the savage state. And he does them better than anj’^body 
else. 

Now, the huiistiiian comes back to the savage colony with 
a quantity of meat secured through his efforts. He wants to 
re])lenish his stock of spears, lances, bows and arrows before he 
goes out hunting again. 

He can have, for instance, spears and arrows from the 
armourer in exchange of the meat he has brought. The 
exchange of goods for goods is known as barter. 

The hunter gets the weapons and the armourer gets his food 
though their efforts could not directly satisfy their respective 
wants. The effort, in this cjjisc, is individual but indirect. 

The stage of indirect and individual effort is miarked by 
the introduction of a simple division of labour and a simple 
form of exchange, naincly, barter. 

B. Complex Economic Life — the stage of collective effort. 

From tha individual efforts of men ^ to get a living we come 
now to their collective efforts to secure the necessaries and 
comforts of lif$. In doing so, we are entering on the complex 
economic life of lo-day as« distinguished from the simple 
econoiliic life of old. 

Stage 3. The Stage of Collective Effort 

• • 

In the second stage, we have noticed d simple division of 
labour. •The house-builder, in that stage, has to make the 
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whole of the house himself, from digging' its foundations to 
roofing it. 

In the third stage, the difficulties and inconveniences of 
building a house by purely individual efforts become apparent 
and the division of labour is carried further. The task is made 
easy and convenient by the association and co-operation of the 
efforts of several men working in a group. These workers form 
the house-builders* group. Some supply earth, some timber and 
some provide the thatching and some the labour required for 
building the house. The builders themselves are not in ’need of 
the house but they have other wants. So they have joined their 
efforts in association and co-operation for procuring indirectly 
the satisfaction they desire. 

The effort is collective and has resulted in the building of 
the house which is meant to be exchanged for food, clothing 
and other things desired by the builders. 

But whose is the house ? It is the result of the joint effort 
of the builders’ group and must, therefore, be regarded as joint 
property. ' » 

But what share of this property (or of the food, clothing, 
etc., it will procure) will go to each member of the groux^? 

Perhaps you think it is only ^f air that since all have con- 
tributed, it should be distributed equally. But did they contri- 
bute equally ? Some might have done a work that was 
unpleasdni, soffie that was dangerous, some perhaps worked 
longer hours and some again did work requiring greater skill. 

Thus is the question of distribution brought in. It is a 
most thorny question of immense practical interest to us. 

Stagie 4. The Introduction of Money 

But distribution,^ difficult as it is, becomes more diffit'ult in 
the stage of barter. Because, in the case of builders, referred 
to above, some might prefer food, some clothing, some ornaments 
and so on. So there would .be no end of troubles. 

, The use of money removes many of the difficulties of the 
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sta^e of barter as it simplifies some of the difficulties of 
distribution. 

All earnings in the fourth stage, that is, in the present 
stage, are expressed in terms of money. Barter is dispensed 
\vith for a system of sale and purchase. Generally speaking, 
every man to-day is a joint producer. The joint >product is 
sold for a sum of money available for distribution amongst those 
who produced it. Each man receives a share of this joint 
money-income and purchases with it what he needs, the latter 
lacing the product of the labour of other groups of workers. 

Thus the satisfaction of wants in the present stage is more 
indirect than evei . This indirectness becomes more manifest 
in the increasing division of labour and the use of machinery 
which are the characteristics of the modern age. 

Development of Economic Life 

In the primitive days when men were savages their 
economic life had not taken any definite shape. They lived on 
wild berries, nuts and roots in the jungle. They also lived by 
hunting and fishing. 

Hunting and Fishing Stage — ^Nomadic Life 

Soon, however, men learnt the art of taming animals, and 
began to raise sheep, goats, cows, horses, pigs and fotvl. Thus,, 
men ceased to be hunters and became shqffierds^ 

At this stage, men led a nomadic life and mo\ed from place 
to place driving their herds of cattle before them. There was 
710 property land and hardly any division of labour. 

They invented weapons and tools, made of stone and bone 
at first and, lator on, of copper, bronze and iron. The transition 

from stone age to iron age to<^ many thousand years. 

• • 

The Agricultural Stage 

In course of their wanderings the nomadic tribes discovered, 
the food-value of corn and learnt the art of'agTftulture. This- 
led to their settlement on land and in villages. Property in 
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land was common but private property was gradually developed 

also an elementary form of division of labour. This was hut 
the beginning of our modern economic life — with all its virtues 
*and vices. 

\/rhe Handicraft System 

Then followed the handicraft sysicni under which agri- 
culture continued to be the chief industr}*, but, along with 
that, hand-made manufactures were also developed. Each 
village or a small group of villages became a self-contained unit, 
the needs of whose inhabitants were satisfied locally by the 
village farmers and craftsmen. Big towns and cities were 
unknown, markets were local and limited and production took 
place on a small scale with the help of a few simple tools and 
instruments. 

The Industrial Revolution 

The middle of the eighteenth century saw a series of 
remarkable and rapid changes in the economic system of 
England which gradually spread all over Europe and later 
throughout the world. The Industrial Revolution marked the 
•close of the old handicraft stage and its replacement by the 
•complex economic system of our own times based on an 
elaborate division of labour and production on a large scale 
Avith the help of machinery, under the leadership of capitalist 
employers employing large numbers of wage-earning labourers 
and large volumes of capital. The chief features of the modern 

* Features of Capitalism 

The chief features of tlie capitalist system are : 

(a) private property 

(b) inheritance of property ' ^ 

(c) ownership and control of the means of apparatus of jiroduc- 

tion (c.g., land, mines, '^fisheries, factories, forests, power 
resources, banks) in the hand of pt^ale <Sipitalist owners 

(d) control of production for i.rofit — no ])rofit, no protluction even 

/ though there may be want ,, 

(e) break-down of self-sufficient village economy and development 

of world markets controlled by cartels and world monopolies. 

(/) divisidn of society in two broad classes— capitalists and w^age- 
eancers pr labourers. * ' 

(g) rising inequality in incomes and wealth and growing unem- 
ployment and class-conflict. 
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economic system are private property and economic freedom. 
Production now-a-days is chiefly controlled by the capitalist- 
producers guided, chiefly, by the profit-making motive. The 
capitalist system has reached its highest stage of development 
in the U. S. A., Great Britain, Germany, France and Japan 
followed by India and China to a limited extent. A successful 
revolt against this system has been made in the U. S. S. R. 
(Russia) where the Communists have abolished private capi- 
talism and private propertj^ and where the production of wealth 
in the community is only for the satisfaction of the needs of 
the comnmnity. 


Summary 

IL is interesting to note the development of economic life from 
early simplicity to modern complexity. 

The Shnplc Economic Life, characterised by individual effort, has 
two stages (a) the tlirect stage and (b) the indirect stage. 

The Complex Economic Life, characterised by collective effort, has 
likewise tw-o stages marked by (a) the beginning of group effort and 
(b) the use of money. 

The development of economic life has also been traced in other 
ways, e.g., (1) self-sufficing economy, (2) trade or commercial economy 
and (3) capitalist or industrial economy. 


Question 

1. Trace the growth of our economic societ\ from the earliest times. 
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PRODUCnON-SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

We have„seen tHat wants, efforts, and satisfaction constitute 
the economic life of man. Wc have also seen how economic life 
has evolved from early simplicity to modern complexity. Since' 
wants cannot be satisfied without efforts, let us now proceed to 
study the economic effcM'ts of men. 

The application of efforts to the satisfaction of wants of 
others is known in Economics as PRODUcrriON. 


/What is produced 

What man produces is not new matter because matter 
cannot be created by man. Man only produces utility. 

The carpenter who made the chair did not create the matter, 
f.a.,-the wood ; the wood was there in the forest. The carpenter 
made a new use of the wood by making a chair out of it. He 
created, what we call, a new utility,'^ that is, a neu^ power to 
satisfy a human want- This production on the part of the 
carpenter has been expressed by Penson in the form of an 
equation. 

Utility of chair 
|mmas 

Utility of wood 


= the "additional utility created 
produced by the carpenter. 


or 


Goods 

Anything ^\’hich .satisfies a human want or which has 
utility is called a good. Goods are thus all those things that 
possess utility. 


\/* Different kinds of utility 

Some writers have distinguished between (1) elemeuiaJ (2) form 
(3) place and (4) time utilities. 

Coal has elemental utility even when undisturbed in a coal seam. 
It is given form utility when hewn and broken into pieces of con- 
venient size, tit Ins a maximum place utility in the coal-schttle by the 
fire-side and its highest time utility is in the winter. Chapman — ‘Out- 
lini^ of Political Economy'. 
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Some goods are free goods or free gifts of nature such as 
air or sunlight in which there is no necessity to practise 
economy as its supply is not limited. It is only when the 
supply/ is limited or in the case of scarce goods or economic 
goods that economics comes in. Here we have to economise 
and put the scarce goods to the best possible use to obtain 
maximum results or satisfaction. Most goods in the w'orld are 
scarce and we have not only to choose between different uses 
of the scarce goods but we must make efforts to increase the 
amount of scarce goods so that a larger satisfaction is possible. 

Wealth 

Wealth is a synonym for well-being. Wealth has, there- 
fore, a very broad connotation. 

Wealth* in Economics _ 

In economics wealth has a broad as also a narrow 
meaning. 

Wealth or goods may be classified after Chapman in the 
following manner : 

' Wealtli (Goods) 


External » Internal — personal 

I non-tjansferable 

I I carpenter *s 

Material Non-material skill, the skill of 

I or personal ^ ^ niusttian 


transferable non-trausferable, transferable, non-transferable, 
c.g., furniture • c.g.. climate, f goodwill e.g., national 

sunlight of a business reputation 

» 

* Some definitions of^ wealth 
Seligmau 

Wealffi is any exchafigeable commodity. 

Gide 

All that mankind believes to be useful and can utilise is wealth. 

Fisher • “ • 

The ordinary meaning of wealth includes only material objects 
owned by hitman beings and external to the owner." 

II— 2 
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ChApmaa ^ 

In its broad sense wealth stands for anything which satisfies 
human wants, directly or indirectly. Thus broadly conceived, 
wealth is also knowm as goods. 

Penson 

j In a narrow sense, as understood by Penson, wealth has 
been taken to mean goods which are produced by human labour. 

According to Penson, wealth is that 

(i) which has the power to satisfy a human want and 
(a) which is the result of human^ effort. 

Characteristics of Wealth 

To be reckoned as wealth a thing must have* the following charac- 
teristics : 

\ (1) it must possess utility, v 

I (2) it must be scarce, v 

\ (3) it must be transferable, 

\ (4) it must be external to man. K/' 

For example, air and water have great utility ; but they 
cannot be regarded as w^ealth by the individual because they 
are free gifts of Nature. But air and water would be wealth 
to them to whom it would be both useful and scarce. 

Things which have no utility are not wealth. If it does 
not possess any utility, it is useless, valueless — it is not wealth. 
A thing does^ not become wealth merely because it has required 
great effort. 

Now that we know the nature of wealth (that which satisfies 
our want and which cannot be obtained without effort) we may 
consider what it may include. 

Let us take, by way of ilKistration, some of the things a 
college student wants. He w^nts good’ •meals, some clothing, 
also a few books. All these commodities (or material goods*) 

• In Economics that which satisfies a want is called a ‘good*. A 
classification of material goods under two heads, (1) cc^sumptian goods 
and (2) production* goods may be useful to the students at the begin- 
ning. “If like ever>i:hing we eat or wear, material goods are used for 

direct satisfaction of wants, they are called consumption goods. 
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satisfy his wants and all these are procured for him by human 
■effort and must, therefore, be regarded as wealth. 

It is clear, therefore, that wealth (the things which satisfy 
our wants and for which we must make some effort) may be of 
two kinds — ^material and immaterial, and that it includes both 
services as well as commodities. 

Wealth (Goods) 


Material 

iCommoditics) 


Immaterial 

{Services) 


^ Factors of Production 

That which contributes to the production of wealth is 
known as a factor or agent of production. Generally speaking, 
in every case, at least three factors of production must' be 
l)rescnt. The rc(iuireinents of productive effort are 

^ (i) Land including all gifts of Nature, c.g., soil, 
minerals, etc,, 

' ;(//) Labour, including human activity — physical and 
mental, 

^/-aiid (in) Capital, that is, artificial aids, c.g,, tools, instru- 
ments, etc.^ ’ ‘ 

For example, the fisherman produces wealth when he secures a 
■catch of fish. But his production of wealth (or catch of fish) is depen- 
•dent on — 

(i) there being fish in the sea or in the river (Gifts of Nature), 

(ii) his own skill and effort (Dabour) in fishing and 

(Hi) the use of fishing nets, boats (Artificial Aids or Capital), j 

/ . . . * • 

V division of labour has been^ carried further and further 

iind the economic structure of society has become vaster and 

more complex, incii liave eme^ed in distinct groups as land- 

owners,# capitalists and labourers. Hence has arisen the need 


but if like machine, tools or raw materials, they are used in the/pro- 
duction of other goods and so satisfy w^ants indirect h\fthey are called 
J> reduction goods . ■' - 
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of ORGANIZATION which will co-ordinate the efforts of „ these 
groups for the purpose of production. This new factor in pro- 
duction, namely, organisation, is al$o associated with enterprise 
or risk-taking in view of the risky nature of modern business. 

The factors of production may, therefore, be enumerated 
as : y 

^(i) I^nd ; 

(ii) Labour ; 

(iii) Capital ; and 

(iv) Organisation (associated with which is enterprise or 

risk-taking or un cert a inly -bearing). 

Penson has classified these factors under two heads : — 

A. Porms of human activity. 

B. External aids. 

A. Forms of Human activity B. External Aids 

(1) Labour (4) Gifts of Nature 

(2) Organisation (5) Capital. 

(3) Enterprise 

The Factors of Production — another view 

Socialist authors object to the use of the word Capital as a Factor 
of Production and suggest instead the names of Material Equipment 
and Non-material Equipment. The objection is mainly based on the 
ground that what actually takes part in production is not a bag of 
coins nor a bundle of notes (whicl% commonly stand for capital), but 
thfe tools, .machinery, buildings and other material equipment embodied 
in our store of accumulated knowledge as to how best things can be 
produced. <. 

According to them, therefore, the four factors of production are 

Land and Natural Resources, 

Labour, ^ 

Material Equipment, ^.g., ^machinery, buildings. 

Non-material Equipment, e.g,, bur knowdedge of science, and of 
the methods of production and business orgnaisatiSn. 

Thus, first, therC'* must be land and natural resources and the better 
their quality find the more abundant they are, the greater will be the 
production. 

Secondly, ^bour is necessary* Better and more efficient production 
can come only from the labour of people strong and healthy in body and 
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mind. That country is the richest from the point of view of labour 
•where the number of people, too young or too old or too idle or too 
feeble to work, is the smallest. 

Thirdly, material equipment is necessary and generally the more 
■such artificial aid, the greater is the output per head. 

Fourthly, non-material equipment or knowledge is necessary. The 
more knowledge we have and the more scientific our methods are*, the 
greater will be the amount produced per head. 

Relative Importance of the Factors of Production 

All the factors, land, labour, capital and organisation, are 
equally indispensable to-day. 

In primitive societv when man was much too dependent 
on Nature, Avhen he has not yet learnt to control Nature and 
her forces, the Gifts of Nature were, no doubt, the most 
important factor. 

As Nature was gradually brought under control by man, 
Labour came to the forefront. 

The introduction of machinery, the growing division of 
labour and large scale production increased the power of 
Capital which then came into prominence. 

With the increase ‘in the size of the business and of the 
market, with an attendant increase in the risks of production 
came the recognition of the •great importance of the entre- 
preneur for his managing ability and judicious risk-faking. 

The agents of production are ultimately reducible ito iwo-^Naturc 
•and Man, Of Nature and Man, Man is tlie active agent and is thus 
more important than Nature. 

As Nature ajtd Capital play a purely passive part in production, 
Gide prefers to call them factors of production. Labour is not merely 
a factor, it is something more; be#ause it is active, it is an agent. 

Sumfliary 

The application of human efiort to the satisfaction of wants is 
production, 

Man Ally produces utility (want»satisfying poyer).^ 

Wealth has a broad and narrow meaning. In its broadest sense, 
wealth meanh anything which satisfi^ human wants. Narrowly viewed. 
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wealth is that which satisfies wants and requires efforts (or that wdiich 
has utility and scarcity). 

The prduction of wealth in modem times is dependent on the four 
factors of production (1) Land, (2) Labour, (3) Capital, and (4) Organisa- 
tion and Enterprise. 

All the factors are equally indispensable to-daj'. 

The relative importance of these factors has varied from age to age. 
At first Nature was the all-important factor but now Man, by his 
gradual conquest of Nature, has become the more important factor. 

Questions 

1. Define wealth. Discuss whether or not the follow'ing come under 
your definition : — {a) the climate of a country ; (b) natural and 
acquired qualities of its people ; (c) its good natural harbours r 
(d) its unw'orked mineral resources. (P. X\ 1930) 

2. Explain Production. Uliat arc the factors of production? (C. U. 
1927) 

3. What are the leading factors of production ’ (C, U. 1932) 

4. Wliat is wealth? Should the following be regarded as wealth 
(a) sunlight: (b) the skill of a musician and (c) human beings, 
(d) w’ater in the Ganges, (c) good-will of a business. (Dacca, 1942, 
1944) 

5. How’ would you define wealth? Illustrate your answer with 

examples. (C. 1943) 

6. “Wlien the w’ord wealth is u.sed in Economics, it has a much more 
restricted sense than it has in ordinary speech.” Explain the state- 
ment. (C. r. 1946) 
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LAND 

Land (Gifts of Nature) 

‘Land* includes all gifts of Nature utilised for the satis- 
faction of human wants. The economist’s use of the term 
*Land' has a' much wider meaning than its popular use. It 
stands for all natural agents. 'Land' in Economics includes 
not only land proper (soil) but also rivers, seas, mines, forests, 
etc. Land also includes such forces of Nature as are used in 
production — wind-power, 7vatcr-power, etc. 

Land in Production 

^ (a) The earth gives standing-room to men while they are 
engaged in production. 

(b) Land has in it certain elements which nourish the 
growth of plant life and arc indispensable to agriculture. This 
property of land is known as fertility. 

(c) In the bowels of the earth are hidden minerals of 
\'arious kinds, coal, petroleum, gold, iron, etc. 

Land is, therefore, indispensable to production. 

The two chief peculiarities of land are that 

(1) the supply of land is Umited-^yie can increase the supply of 
motor cars, machines, tools, etc., but we cannot increase the supply 
of land indefinitely; 

(2) the laitf of diminishing returns operaies in the case of land. 

^ The Law of Diminishin|f Returns 

Man requires food and h(# secures food by cultivating land. 
The demand for fo6d increases with the growth of population 
and supply of land being limited, more labour and capital is 
applied* to the same plot of land to grow morj food. 

The Law of Diminishing Returns as applied to land 
(agriculture, mining, fisheries! etc.) is : — An increase in the 
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capital and labour applied in the cultivation of land causes, in 
£eneralj a less than proportionate increase in the amount of 
produce raised/' (Marshall.) 

When a farmer desires an increase in produce, he applies 
more capital arid labour to the cultivation of his plot of land. 

Speaking generally, he gets an extra produce but the in- 
crease in produce is proportionately less than the increase in 
labour and capital. The extra produce has been raised at 
greater cost, that is, with the same cost less has been raised 
than before. It means that land is yielding diminishing 
returns. And this happens because there is a limit to the 
fertility of land. Every farmer knows it and, therefore, after 
a certain point, he does not spend more on the land already in 
use ; instead, he begins to break up fresh soil. 

The Law of Diminishing Returns* is based on general 
experience. Were it not for this tendency every farmer could 
save nearly the whole of his rent by giving up all but a small 
piece of his land and bestowing all his capital and labour on 
that. 

It should always be remembered that the law relates only 
to the amount of produce raised and not to its value. 

\/ A cultivator has a plot of 2 bighas for growing rice. He spends 
Ks. 20 on account of labour and capital for the cultivation of paddy on 
his land. _He finds at the end of the harvesting season that he has been 
able to get 20 mds. of rice. 

Next year, he spends an extra sum of Rs. 20 on labour and capital 
on his old plot. He gets an extra yield of only 10 mds. — a smaller yield 
to his new investment. * 

Not. discouraged yet, he spends another sum of Rs. 20 on his land 
(this time the total investment is Rs. 60). The .extra* yield this third 
time is 5 mds. smaller still. The illtistration is expressed in a tabular 
form below. * * 


* There is a particular point wheje returns would be n^ximton from 
the best planned ^nveitment (or combination of factors) of labour and 
capital in land. When this is not done, returns are less than* the maxi- 
muilf and may dimini^. 
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The same plot of land is cultivated in succeeding years. The invest- 
ment expressed in terms of money is laid out in the hire of cattle and 
plough, purchase of seeds, wages of labours, etc. 


An inyfstiTien t of Rs. 
worth (labour and 
capital). 

I. Rs. 20/- 

II. Rs. 40/-,- (20+20) 

III. Rs. 60/- (40+20) 


would bring a total 
return of mds. of 
rice 

20 iiids. 

30 mds. (20+10) 

35 mds. (30+5) 


or on the investment 
per rupee worth of 
labour and capital an 
average of 

1 m^T . 

30 seers. * 

235^ seers. 


The total yield increases, but further investments of labour and 
capital in the same plot of land although equal to the first, have added 
less and less to the total production. 

In the first instance, the total yield is 20 mds. for Rs. 20/- the rate 
of return being 1 md. per rupee. 

In the second instance, the total is 30 mds. for Rs. 40/- the rate of 
return being 30 seers per rupee. 

In t^e third instance, the total yield is 35 mds. for Rs. 60/- the rate 
of return having fallen to 23}i seers. 

The extra yield for the same amount of labour and capital fell from 
.20 mds. to 10 mds. in the second case and 5 mds. in the third case. 

The yield or return is thus diminishing with every further instal- 
ment of labour and capital applied to land. 

It is to be noted that in spite of diminishing returns extra invest- 
ments would be worth while because of the rise in the price. ^ 

Law of Diminishing Returns — ^ limitations 

The qualifying words 'in generaV in Marshall’s statement* of the law 
imply that there are limitations to it. 

These limitations are as follows : 

(1) There might be increasing returns for a time before the point of 
diminishing returns is reached. A poor cultivator may not have 
cultivated his plot well in the past. In the hands of a better and more 
prosperous cultivator the same plot would be more thoroughly cultivated 
with a larger investment of capital^and labour. For a time there would 
be increasing returns. But there is a very definite limit to the increase. 
When the limit is reached the Law* of Diminishing Returns will assert 
itself. 

(2) Growth of capital in a country may, by multiplying the advan- 
tages of 6(rainage, irrigation and communications, improve the return 
from land, thus checking the operation of the iaw of Diminishing 
Returns, 
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(3) Improvements may take place in the existing arts of agriculture. 
These improvements in methods, in tools and implements, would bring 
better results. 

But all these can only delay the operation of the law wliicfi would 
ultimately operate in all countries, old and new. Iii old countries, as in 
India, it is already in operation; in new countries as in the U. S. A. the 
law has been held temporarily in check. 

The Law in its application to mines and fisheries 

>■ 

For the sake of convenience, we Have taken agriculture 
for our illustration. The law holds equally true of mines and 
fisheries. There is in their case also a limit after which 
successive doses of labour and capital would bring in lessening 
yields. 

The Law of Diminishing Returns in other industries 

It must be understood clearly that the diminishing return 
is not peculiar only to extractive industries. It may also 
in manufacturing industries. But in actual life this is rare. 

Productive efficiency of land 

The productive efficiency of land depends on^ '^idlurdl" 
qualities, social environment and economic conditions. 

(а) Natural qualities — The productive powers of land largely 
depend on its natural qualities^ e.g., fertility of soil, water- 
supply, climatic conditions, etc. 

(б) Social environment — The site is also important. Proxi- 
•mity to markets and centres of i>opulation and development of 
communications (roads, water-ways, and railways) will consi- 
derably add to the productive efficiency of lan^. 

c) Economic conditions — ^The economic conditions are 
•connected with the application of labour an^ capital to the 
improvement of land. The natural conefition of land can be 
modified by economic efforts. A piece of land which is "infertile 
due to deficiency of water can be made fertile by irrigating it 
\<ith w^ater obtained from a ti^e-well or from a oanal.* In Sind 
and in the Ain jab vast areas of land have thus been made 
productive. 
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Wat•i^Power 

Of the Gifts of Nature water-power is one of the most common and’ 
at the same time the most useful of Nature’s aids to production. 

In all old countries it has been the practice, in India even now it is< 
a common practice in the north, to harness the energy of the swiftly 
flouring rivers to drive simple water-mills which would grind com or 
extract oil for the peasant folk. Later this power came also to be used 
for driving, the machinery in newly-started factories and mills. 

In our age the value and importance of water-power have increased 
a million fold by the knowledge and utilisation of its capacity to- 
generate electricity at a very cheap cost. 

India promises* to be one of the leading countries of' the world in- 
regard to the development of hydro-electricity in which great progress, 
has already been made. We have an immense potential energy stored 
in the gushing waters of the Indian rivers. 

Since wood, coal and oil are dear and somewhat difficult to obtain 
in India except in a few favoured areas the people have, in cheap 
electricity, generated by water, an aid to production which will perhaps- 
revolutionise their life. The hydro-electricity plants in Bombay, Madras, 
Kashmir and the Punjab have been lighting up villages, and towrns, 
heating homes, driving mills and factories and hauling trains carrying 
goods and passengers at a nominal cost. 

Summary 

Land is the most important factor in production — without it nothing 
can be produced. 

Land includes all gifts of nature, c.g., soil, rivers, seas, mines, 
forests, watcr-po7vcr, etc. 

The La7v of Diminishing Returns as applied to land is that, after a 
certain point, additional investments of labour and capital would bring 
gradually diminishing yields from land. 

The productive efficiency of land depends on (a) natural qualities ; 
{b) social environment and (c) economic conditions. 

Besides land proper, water-powder is a factor of production of great 
importance esp<?cially in India. 


Qiiestioiu 

1. State what is* meant by the term “Land” in Bcononiics. To make 
youj meaning clear, give exafiiples. (All. lf)28) 

2. Explain the Law of Diinimshing Returns. Does it operate with 
equal rigour in industry and in agriculture? Support your answer 
by raasons*. (C. U. 1929; Dacca,^ 1942) 

3. Explain with illustrations the Laws of incre£^ing *and diminishing 
returns*. (C. U. 1944) 
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Labour 

Labour means the exercise of the powers of mind or body 
for the creation of utilities. The statement, ‘Man has to labour 
for an existence', means that man has to make efforts, mental 
or physical, for the satisfaction of his wants. Labour may, 
therefore, imply both brain^work and manual 7vork. 

^ Productive and unproductive labour 

The old idea 

A specimen of early economic thought on the subject is 
provided in the following passage: — 

“In the same class of unproductive labours must be ranked some 
of the gravest and the most important and some of the most frivolous 
professions — churchmen, lawyers, physicians, men of letters of ail kinds, 
domestic servants, players, buffoons, musicians, opera singers, opera 
dancers.** (Adam Smith). 

Our old economists led by Adam Smith held the labour of 
only those w^ho assisted in the production of material things 
or commotfities as productive and the labour of all others as 
unproductive. .Labour which was embodied in some tangible 
or visible things was produotive, all other labour w-as unpro- 
ductive. They ignored the services of the doctor, the lawyer, 
and the musician whose- labour perished in the very instant of 
their production’. 

The old idea in this respect has changed cwisiderably. 

S^ITie. present distinction betwem productive and unprpilnctive 
labour 

Since production means the production of utility, laJ)our or 
human effort w€iicl> results in the production of some utility is 
productive labour. 
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The utility may be in the production of some commodity^ 
such as cloth and yarn in the case of the weaver and the- 
spinner, or the utility may be in the rendering of some service,. 

‘ — ^the service of a doctor or of a musician. To make their labour 
productive what is, therefore, required of men is that they must 
supply commodities or services which have utility. 

Labour which fails to produce any utility is unproductive' 
labour, e.g^, labour spent in digging a well which is abandoned 
when it is half-done. 

S' Paupers, thieves, swindlers, ne’er-do-wells, who are para- 
sites, who produce no utility, are excluded from the category 
of productive labourers since they contribute nothing ; the 
labour is entirely unproductive. 

"A ftharp distinction is not possible 

The emphasis being shifted from the tangibleness of a thing to its- 
utility, the distinction between productive and unproductive labour has 
appeared in a new aspect. The sharp distinction between productive 
and unproductive labour has been replaced bj*’ a distinction between 
more or less productive labour. If utility is the test of productiveness, 
it will be found that all labour produced some kind of utility or other 
though in certain cases the utility w'ould be great and in other cases 
small. It is conceivable that in some cases the effort made produces no 
utility at all but that happens very seldom. More usual is the case of 
the production of utility not as gtjeat as the effort made. 

Hence the distinction between more or less productive labour is 
more important for our practical purposes. 

‘Thus, what is of real importance to us to-day is not whHher the 
labour is productive or unproductive put whether it is more or less 
productive, i.e., whether the effort expended results in the production 
of a large or small amount of wealth/ 

• i 

Supply of Labour in Production 

In any cqjLintr^ the supply of labour depends on two- 
factors : (i) the size of population and (zY^fficiency of labour. 

The size of population 

It k obvious that the supply^ of labour will be greater when 
the population is larger. This refers not to tfie entire populationi 
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'but to the working population — able-bodied men and women 
between the ages of 15 and 60 excluding the very young and the 
•old and infirm. Then again not all the able-bodied in many 
•countries are engaged in productive activities — there are the idle 
-rich and those who are engaged in household work. 

Efficiency of labour 

No one produces all that he requires. Labour to-day is, 
therefore, not isolated ; but is organised in a highly specialised 
-form. The efficiency of labour is not the same everywhere. It 
^differs in degree from country to country and from industry to 
industry. For example, the efficiency of labour in the Japanese 
•Cotton Industry is greater than it is in the Bombay Cotton 
Industry. 

On what does this efficiency depend f The efficiency of 
labour depends on 

(I) the efficiency of the labourers themselves, and 

(II) on the manner in which labour is organised and 
directed, in other words, on the efficiency of the 
employer. 

I. The efficiency* of the labourers largely depends on 
the following : 

^(a) A favourable clunate. Adverse climate, extreme heat 
or cold, isf unfavourable to strenuous \vork. 


* The efficiency of labour depends upon two tilings (a) the power to 
work and (b) the will to workj 

lire -labouief ^"^po^erTcTwork or capacity for work is determined 
by his physical fitness which depends on climatefir acial qualities, ade- 
•<iuate and proper food, clothing and housing. It is also**determined by 
his technical, intellectual and moral fitness for which proper education 
and environment are necessary. * 

V {h) The efficiency of labour also depends upon his \fill to work. This 
will of the worker is governed and influenced by the conditions of his 
•employment and by life own ideals and outloola. • 

The efficiency of labour in India can be improved by (1) better 
provision of the necessaries of life and labour, (2) education, both 
■general and technical, (3) the creation of an atmosphere ofj|freedom, 
•change and hopfitfuln^ss and by (4)* better direction and biganisation of 
labour. 
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V^(6) Provision of the necessaries of life and labour. Good 
and sufficient food, Sanitary dwellings, proper clothing and 
healthy recreation — all go to make a worker efficient. A dimi- 
nutipn of these would bring down efficiency to a low level. 

V (c) Education — general and technical. Education develops 
intelligence, judgment and imagination in the w’orker. These 
qualities go to make a good and efficient worker. Many of the 
trades in the modern w^orld of highly technical industries 
demand* great skill from the workers. 


The moral qualities of honesty, industry and temper- 
ance. These qualities mark a really efficient worker. Character 
is no less important than cleverness or skill. An irregular and 
intemperate life reduces the productive efficiency of a labourer. 

(e) An atmosphere of hopefulness, freedom and change. 
Industrial and political slavery reduces the efficiency of labour. 

Vf/) The nearness and directness of reward. Willing Workers 
are the greatest assets of modern industry. The nearer and more 
direct the reward, the greater will be the inducement to work. 

N/t^) The number of hours of work. Too many hours of work 
will have evil effects on the efficiency of labour. Industrial 
fatigue is one of the principal causes of diminished output. 

IT. The efficiency of labour also depends on an intelligent 
direction and organisation of laUbur. 

Great increase in efficiency can be secured by the atlotment 
of a particular piece of work to an industrial labovjrer who is 
best fitted for it. This division of lajbour is one of the main 
problems of organisation and will be discussed in a subsequent 
chapter. , ^ 

likewise, capital in the shape of adequate tools and 
machines has to be furnished to aid the labourer to do his best. 


Theories of Population 

An increase of population generally increases the supply 
of labour wjth more men ready to work. With co-operation and 
efficient planning wealth may be produced sufficielit to meet 
their needs. * 
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But in the absence of this and with a limited supply of 
land and an increasing number of months to feed, the food 
supply may be less than sufficient to meet the needs and there 
would be not only malnutrition and disease on a large scale but 
also starvation and famine with people dying in large numbers. 
The unchecked increase in population unaccompanied by im- 
provements in production and distribution leads to high birth- 
rates, high death-rates, backward economic conditions, pesti- 
lence and famine. 

VThe Malthusian Theory 

According to Thomas Malthus, an old English economist, 
population increases in geometrical progression (i, 2, 4, 8, 16, 
32, 64 etc) while the food supply increases in arithmetical 
progression* (i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 etc.) 

According to Malthus, population tends to exceed food 
supply and he saw two checks on too rapid a growth of popu- 
lation 

(1) positive checks — checks imposed by Nature in the 
^ form of epidemics, famines and wars for food and 

territory and 

(2) preventive checks — moral restraint, late marriages, 

fewer children b^" deliberate control. The poor 
should not marry till they can support a family. 

Summary 

Labour implies both brain- work and manual work. 

Labour or human effort which results in the production of some 
utility is productive labour. . 

Labour which fails to producf any utility is unproductive labour. 

What is of real importance to us to-day is j|ot whether labour is 
productive or unproductive but whether it is more or less productive. 

♦ By the time food supply has increased from 1 to 7, population has 
increased from 1 to 64. This has been the case in India. In 1921 the 
population was 319 million— in^ 1931 it was 353 million (an increase of 
34 million in ten years), and in 1941 it rose to be 400 million (the 
increase has been 47 million in the next ten years — equivalent to the 
total population of France). 
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Tho efficiency of labour depends 

(1) on the efficiency of the labourers which is promoted by (a) 

favourable climate, (b) provision of necessaries, (c) edtica^ 
tion, (d) ^ood morals, (e) free and hopeful atmosphere,. 
(f) nearness and directness of reward, and a rcditciion 
of hours of work; 

(2) also on the eiiiplo]i'er\s, eificicncy in the direction and or^ani- 

sation of lalxjur. 


Questions 

1. Distinguish betw’eeu productive and unproductive labour. (C. V. 1931) 

2. What are the causes of efficiencj^ of lalx)ur ? (All. 1930; P. U. 1929} 
How can you improve the etficiency of Indian lalx»ur ? (C. U. 1926) 

3. Distinguish between imxluctive and unproductive labour. ‘What is- 
t>f real importance to us to-day is not whether labtmr is productive 
or unproductive — ^l3ut whether it is more or less productive, i.e., 
whether the effort expended results in the productitm of a large or 
small amount of w'ealth.’ Rxplain. (C.U. 1934) 

4. What are the variou*' factors on which efficiency of la1x)ur depends ? 
(C, U. 1936) 


n-3 
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Origin of Capital 

Capital is the rCvSiilt of savin’^. In order that we may save 
'we must produce in excess of our present requirements, i.c,, wc 
must produce a surplus. This surplus may be spent immediately 
or 7vasted or it may as well be saved. If it is saved and is 
devoted to the getting of an income it becomes cai)ital. 

Capital is, therefore, defined as that part of 7vealth scinch 
is saved^ and is devoted to the /3[cttin^ of an mcome, 

^ Capital defined 

Wealth devoted to some purpose with the iiiteiitioii of 
obtaining an income from it is called capital. 

''Thus a man's capital is part of his wealth and the same 
thing may be called wealth or capital according to the use to 
which it is put. 'falce^ for ^ car. If its owner 

uses it for pleasure, we should say it is wealth to him, but if he 
uses it, as a doctor would, for professional purposes, it is a form 
of capital. It helps him to ma'twe a larger income because ^vilh 
it he can see a larger number of patients." 

A person's capital is that i)art of his stock from which he 
expects to derive an income. (Adam Smith). 

Forma of Capital 

Capital may take different fonn.s. 

The factory buildings, plant and machinery, the tools and 
the instruments, the raw materials awaiting manufacture are 
all alike capital — they are aidS to ]>roduction and arc known as 
produc er's capit al . 

* All wealth that is saved i.s not necessarily capital. linr example, 
wealth that is hbavded and hidden are treasure — ^not devoted to any prt) 
ductive use — and is not capital. 
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The du'eHing house when it is an aid to production and 
not a mere luxury is also capital but it is known as consumer's 
capital to distinguish it from producer’s capital which aids 
production directly Avhereas consumer’s capital aids only 
indirectly. 

Fixed and CircujaUng Capital 

Capital has been also classifietl as (i) fixed and ( 2 ) 
circ ulating cap ital. ^ ^ t’ c • 

Capital which remains i n a durable sliaue and renders 
repeated services .in i)Toduction is known as fixed capital. 
Factory buildings and machine ry are instances of fixed capital. “ 

Circulating capital sui))>lics labour with raw materials and 
means of subsistence. The constant supply of large quantities 
of raw’ materials is circulating capital. The raw nigdcxialy e.g., 
cotton, is turned into the finished i)roduct, cloth, from the sale 
of which fresh raw -materials are bought. Thus this capital 
goes on circulating. 

Circulating capital changes its form by a single use. 
Mustard in an oil mill is changed into oil and cake. 

VCapital in production — its functions 

Capital is one nf the factors c)f production. It is derived 
from the two primary factors, Ignd and labour and is, therefore, 
subordinate to them. 

C apital ha s a l}e<2jold importancjiL^ m ]>n)ductigii. ^ It is a 
requirement of Production as it is also the result iff prodtUciion. 
It is a factor or a requirement ih thC sense that without capital 
there can be no production. It is the result of production 
inasmuch as wfealth must be i>roduced before a portion of it 
can be saved and api)lied to the getting of an income. 

The individual owner, or the capitalist as he is called, 
thinks that the function of capSal is to briug him an income. 
To him it is merely a means of gettin.g an income. 

But to the business man as also to society, capital to-day 
is an indispensable aid to production and ks ffinction is to 
increase enormously our productive powers and efl&dency. 
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The three chief functions of capital : 

(1) its makes mati*s labour mucli more productive ; 

(2) it enables men to specialise in production ; 

' (3) it enables business men to take risks, to produce in anticipa- 
tion of demand, to make experiments. 

Efficiency of Capital 

By itself capital cannot do anything. I'hc efficiency of 
capital is considered from two view-points : — 

(a) its fitness as an aid to production ; and 

(b) the method of Us application. 

(a.) Capital must be fit for the production in view. A large 
factory-building might be too big for a small button factory. A 
button-manufacturer may invest the larger portion of his capital 
in the building and then suffer from want of capital when he 
has to buy machinery or raw’ materials. 

(b) Good machines and good buildings are heli)ful, but the 
best results would only be obtained by the best use of these 
machines and buildings. A high efficiency of capital would be 
secured if these machines are handled by efficient workmen 
working under the supervision of cai>a])lc organisers w ho would 
make the best use of the men, the machines and the buildings, 
i.e., the best use of land, labour (men) and capital (machinery 
and buildings) . ^ 

Growth of Wealth and 

The causes and conditions of the growth of wealth differ 
and have differed in different countries and in different ages. 

* Growth of Capital in India 

As regards siibjecUvc*‘conciitions, family aijcction is'miwherc .-.Iroiiger 
than in India. The trading and middle flashes possess suftifieiit fore- 
sight, but foresight is absent amorfg the i^K>rer classes of the Indian 
people. 

As regards objective condilimt^, we enjoy at i>reseiit in India the 
necessary security of life and property. 

But the essential factor that there must be a surplus above neces- 
saries of life is absent in the Indian peasantry who form three-fourths of 
the Indian population. Consequentlj’ the Indian agriculturist's txiwer 
to save is extremely limited. 

Moreover, the number of banks and institutions offering opportunities- 
for safe and profitable investment ^is very inadequate. 
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1. Essential condition — ^the power to save 

There must be a suri^lus above necessaries of life before 
anything can be saved. 

I. Subjective (mental) conditions — tbe will to save 

(t) The habit of distinctly visualising the future and pro- 
viding for it is a habit slowly developed in human society. This 
i qrcsi sht is a, condition of saving. The savage has no foresight 
.and does not save. 

Besides, there are other subjective conditions, viz., moiives. 

{ii) With the development of family life the chief motive 
for saving family affection. When this affection is great, as^ 
in India, the desire to save something for the family is strong. 

,/ (Hi) Merc Sn egalo nianfa ^ also leads some to .save. Tlie desire 
for power, which money brings, is no less a strong incentive to 
saving. 

^ |3. Objective (external) conditions 

Besides the subjex:tivc conditions, mentioned above, there 
may be ecffierna] conditions which favour the accumulation of 
wealth. Among such external conditions are : 

(0 seeu xitv of life anjd^rgfycytx, — in a state of chaos and 
disorder when life and property arc insecure, i)eople would be 
disinclined to save ; 

{ii) use of money, — ^liefore the use of money, wealth, con- 
isisting of perishable goods, could not, from its vety natfire, be 
stored up ; 

(Hi) opjportunities of .safe and Pi'ofilahfc^ investment , — ^ 
savin gs^.Jj.aixks<. insurance companies and co-oi)cfa"fiv<} "Credit 
societies encourage savings, and 

iiv) the rate* of interc^t^ — ii;^. the cai)italist order of society 
there is "a close conneetion between the rate *of interest and the 
volume of .saving. In the words of ^Jarshall, a rise in the rate 
of interest offgrLd for cajhtal tcnjds to increase tjie volume of 
savings. In most cases, mert are enconragefl to save by the 
interest which they get on thei]» savings. Other things being 
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equal the higher the rate of interest, the greater will be the 
stimulus or inducement to save. 

Capital and Society 

Capital is regarded by all as indispensable to production ; but private- 
capitalism is not so regarded. Should all capital be in the hands of u 
few privileged and, in wsoiiie cases, incompetent individuals? Or should 
the ownership of capital, as of land, ba vested in the community? This, 
again, is a grave social qiie«;tion which should be discussed at a laler 
stage. 

Summary 

Capital is tlie result of saving. 

Capital is that part of wealth which is savetl and devoted to the 
getting of an income. 

Capital may be (a) lijicci. when it remaiii.s in a durable form, 
buildings, or it may be {b) c'nxulaiing, c.g., raw materials. 

Capital is a useful aid to production, and, as one of its factors, 
comes next in importance to Land and Lal)our from which it i,s derived. 

The efficiency of capital depends on (o) its fitness as an aid to 
production and (b) the method of its application. 

The growth of capital in a countrj' depends on the pedple’s having 
first of all (a) a surplus above the necessaries of life and next on (()■ 
their foresight, family affection, and desire for power which inone> 
brings, and (c) on the security of life and i^ropcrty, on the opportunitic’- 
of safe and profitable investment as iilso on the rate of interest. 

The function of capital is not merely to add to the money iiicomt 
of the private capitali^'l but to increase the productive, powers of the 
ct.mmufxity. ' 


Questions 

1. How does capital originate Di.scu.ss tlie pari plated In capital in 

production. (C. U. 1926) ^ 

2. What are the main causes which influence ilie accuniulution wealth 
in a country? How far are tljose canse.s I)rt‘.seiil in India to-^lay ^ 
(C. U. 1928, 1940)* 

3. Distinguish between 

Fixed and circulating capital. (C. F'. 1931, 1940; Iltacca 1942} 

4. Define capital and discuss its d unction in production. (C^ 1931) 

5. Indicate the part played by capital in production. Distinguish 
between fixed capital and circi^lating c'apital. (C. V. 1943) 
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ORGANISATION 

Production in our days is very highly organised. From 
early simplicity we have come to a stage of complexity in our 
times. In the old days, the same man owned the land, gave 
his labour and capital, and the wealth that was produced was 
regarded as a single income from land. In our days, we find, 
land is owned by somebody who lets it out to a farmer who 
engages outside labour and employs capital. The wealth 
produced is the result of joint effort and must, therefore, be 
regarded as a joint income to be distributed among the landlord, 
the labourer, the capitalist {mahajan), and the farmer who has 
organised production. 

We have thus a large class to-day offering their labour ; 
another class offering capital and sometimes land and a separate 
class of men organising and managing business. 



When our business organisation becomes so complex, the 
need is felt *'for an intelligent guide at the centre, who shall 
supervise the whole field of production. He shall decide ivhat 
will he produced, and in what quantities and he shall bring 
together the necessary agents of production in the making of 
the product/" 

He undertakes the organisation of business and also the 
risks which go with business undertakings. He is thus 'the 
undertaker", tlie French equivalent of which is "entrepreneur"'. 
The functions of the entrepren<?ur are so important that he may 
justifiably be regarded as a fourth factor in i)roduction. 

Thq entrepreneur, is variously described as the organiser, 
venturer, captain of industry and business manager. 

Fungtion^ of the Entrepreneur ^ 

The modern entrepreneur has tw^o functibns : 

(i) Organisation of businesa and {2)^ risk-taking. 
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(i) Organisation of business may be divided into 

(i) the organisation of administration and production. 

{ii) the organisation of distribution. 

The functions of administration by the entrepreneur include 
not merely the functions of planning — decisions on the nature, 
quantity and quality of the things to be produced — but also the 
functions of executing the plan. He selects the land, labour 
and capital (machines and raw materials) and gets them together 
for the pur])oses of production and sells them when they are 
I)roduced. 

The functions of distribution by tlie entrepreneur include 
the distribution of the shares of remuneration, rent, wages and 
interest to each of the factors of production. His own reward 
is what remains after these payments and that reward is known 
as profits of the entre])rencur. 


(2) risk-taking ; 

The entrepreneur plans the whole of the business and starts 

to work long before the ]>roduct is marketed^ Various 

unforeseen contingencies, (e.g., break-down of expensive 

machinery, failure of supply of essential raw materials, a fall 

in demand due to change of fashion) may happen in the 

meantime leading to great losses. It is the function of the 

entrepreneur to undertake this risk of loss. 

/ 

His importance in modem times 


The entrepreneur has been called *thc captain of industry'. 
— (Carlyle — Past and Present). ^ 

The success of a business or of an industry is determined 
largely by the organising power and by the steering ability of 
the entrepreneur who remains |it the helifi. 

Industrial forebs of one factory- or of one industry asre pitted 


against similar forces in rival factories and in rival industries. 

(Each entrepreneur has to marshal and comnjand iiis forces 
in this industrial warfare. The captain who displays dash, 


energy, and skill in organisation and manoeuvre wins the field.*) 
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The Entrepreneur and Production 

Success in modern business depends, to a large extent, on 
Ihe entrepreneur who is the pivot on which the whole inachinoy 
of production turns. 

The phenomenal progress of the TI.vS.A. has been due to 
its highly capable business leaders. The vast natural resources 
of the country, its healthy and growing X)Opulation and its 
steadily accumulating capital — all these have been harnessed 
together by the American entrepreneurs for promoting i^roduc- 
tion. 

In India, also, we have abundant gifts of nature, a large 
poi)ulation and a vast amount of hoarded wealth awaiting utili- 
sation. But the captains of industry here are few, our industrial 
progress has been slow. Notable Indian entrepreneurs have 
been the Tatas, the late Sir R. N. Mookerjee of Martin & 
Burn’s, !Mr. G. D. Birla and Mr. Walchand Hirachand. 

What the entrepreneur should be 

(1) TIk* entrepreneur should have a knowledge of the 
market or the field which he is about to enter. 

(2) He must have a broad knowledge of men and human 
affairs as he must have gifts of foresight, judgment and intelli- 
gent anticipation of the future. ‘ In a way, he must be a leader 
of men. 

(3) He must have energy, entenirise, and organising ability 
of a high order. 


Summary 

Tile fuiK’lHJiis of the eiilrejirctieur nrt* ; (1) or.v;.'iiiisiitioii aiitl (2) 
risk-taking. ‘Tlw enlrei)Tcneur i^ the cajnuil <>t industry.’ He is the 
pivot on wliieli the® whole niaehinerv of production wouhl turn. 

Queations 

1. What are the function.^ of the entrepreneur in modern business and 

indu.strTal org^anisation ? (C. V. 1S28, 1930, 1941}, ^ 

2. What part does the entrepreneur play in production ? Indicate the 
different elements in profits. (C.^U. 1943; Dacca 1943) 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF ORGANISATION 

Industrial organisation is no longer simple but highly 
complex and has led to problems ^Yhich we should do well to 
consider. 

Some problems of industrial organisation are : 

(i) The organisation of the factor Labour in production — 
l>i vision of Labour. 

(II) The organisation of the factor Capital — ^^lachinery in 
Production. 

(III) Geographical Division of Labour and Lixzalisation of 
Industry. 

(IV) The size in organisation : Large-scale vs. vSinall-scale 
])roduction. 

(V) The control of business — T^'pes of business manage- 
ment. 

I. " Division of Labour 

Productive efficiency has been largely dependent om the 
division of labour (ihe organised co-operation of labour as a 
factor* of production). 

In primitive societ>', there is little or no division of labour. 
Each man has to meet all his wants — the same man is, therefore,. 
Imnter, fisherman, clothier, boat-maker and builder in one. 

The greater the development^ of society, the more specialised 
‘ivill labour be. And the greater the dt'^nsiqfli of labour, the 
greater is the efficiency of pro&uction in general. But si^ecialis- 
atiou implies interdependence.**' 

* An insta|ice 'of specialisation and interdependence is t!l> be found 

in the modem teleVhone. The American who specialises® in the manu- 
facture of telephones has to depend practically upon the whole world to 
make it.. From many lands are gathered the’ nineteen materials needed 
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The Division of Dabour, as it is called, is most striking in 
manufacturing industries. 

Its character 

"From the point of view of the individual the division of 
labour means specialisation ; from the point of view of the 
society it means co-operation. But specialisation by individuals 
is practicable only in society. More individuals can give their 
time Ixicause other individuals are directing their efforts to the 
])rovision of food and shelter." 

Thus are tasks. or professions divided. 

This division has been carried further still. Each task is 7 iow 
sith-divided. The making of shoes is subdivic^d^Xii the U. S. A. 
into as many as 120 different proces^^s^ each of which is done 
by a different person. A man in a shoe-factory, therefore, 
makes only 1/ 120th part of a shoe. 

There is also specialisation jnasmuch as a man sticks to 
particular job of making a particular part of the shoe, 
cutting of soles, stitching, fixing eyelets. 

There is also co-operation because the 120 different workers 
must each co-operate with the rest wdio are all engaged in 
different processes, in order that the final product, the shoe, 
may emerge from the factory. 

Forms of Division of Labour 

According to Peiison, the forms of division labour are: 

(i). The division into industries,* trades, and projessions. 

This is to be found even in early societies, some took 

to agriculture, *some to hunting. The ancient organisation of 
Hindu society, Varnashrama-, i^ another example. Men were 

by liim to make the* inslriiineiit. The Japanese prepares the silk for the 
eord, the Indian mines the mica and^ the Egyptian, the cotton used for 
insulationf the Russian di^s the platinum, the Alaskan the gold and the 
Pennsylvanian the grains of coal used in your telephone, the Brazilian 
gathers the rubber for the receiver and the Irishman raises flax for 
paper used ^in thji condenser and from, this assemblage materials and 
with the co-operation of every corner of the world filie specialised skill 
of the Chicago workman makes fur you that marvel of our age — the 
telephone. ^ 
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originally divided into professional classes according tp. their 
•special functions — priests (Brahmins), kings and warriors 
(Kshatriyas) , merchants, bankers and other producers of ^^'calth 
(Vaishyas), and the menial workers (Sudras). 

f 

( 2 ) The division into processes which arc complete. 

With llie advance of civilisation we find that one man rears 
the cattle, another tans the leather and a third makes the shoes. 

Here each process is complete in itself. 

( 3 ) The division into processes zehich arc not complete. 

With further industrial progress and with the increasing 
introduction of machinery we find that each process is further 
suh-diyided. 

v 4 ) (^he fourth form of division of labour i§^hc terriloual 
^division of labour. 

The Advantages of Division of Labour 

\w(i) 7'herc is a gain in skill or an increase in dej>Lierily. A 
man wlio makes nothing but nails all his life can make them 
better and quicker than a first-rate smith, \vho makes 
nails occasionally. "Practice makes perfect ' — the man who 
works at one thing only, will f>encrally do it better than the 
man whe is "a Jack of all trades, master of none". 

vj { 2 .) rhe^e is a gain in adaptation . Each worker, man, 
woman or child, is given the work for which he or she is fitted. 
The gain in adaptation is the greatest when the processes arc 
reduced to the simplest because it is then possible to classify 
workers, according to their respective physical strength, their 
intelligence, their education as also their skill. The work which 
requires^ the use of brains wouVl be given to iTie brainy fellow’ ; 
the w^ork w'hich requires strong, ])OwcrfiTl arms w’ould'be given 
to a strong man and only light w’ork would be given to the 
woman or t<ji the child. Painters, poets, musiqians,* novelists, 
inventors and scientists would not be compelled most of their 
time to grow food, make cloth(fe and build houses for themselves. 
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(3) There is also the saving in time. 

If a man is to do a simple work and to remain at that work 
he requires little time to learn it. The iieriod of learning is 
thus shortened. The worker also saves much time because he 
sits at the same place and does the same work with the same 
tools and has not to move about for tools and instruments and^ 
for getting sundry other things which i;c must get if he has, 
to do the entire work by himself. 

^4) There is a great economy of human labour. 

As the processes arc simplified the work becomes automatic.. 
It is i)ossible to do the things by machines. 

(5) It has thus led to the increasing use of machinery!^ 

(a) The machine has greatly increasetl production. 

(b) The introduction of machinery has greatly tUmhifshcd the- 

physical strain involved in production. Heavy loads weigh- 
ing several tons are carried within the factory not 011 the 
shoulders of men but by cranes operated by power. The' 
marvel is seen in large iron works where very heavy 
hammers which tire and baffle the muscles of the most 
powerful of men are being operated with ease by steam, 
h^’draulio or electric force. 

(c) The increasing i^se of machinery, by simplifying processes <if 

work, has also • helped in demolishing the baniers of 
employment. When the cotton industry is depressed the 
weaver in a cotton inill^na}' take up jute w’eaving in a jute 
mill. Thus, w'beii a man is unemployed in one ^larticular 
occupation be can easily change over to another of a similar 
character. He can also learn a new’ one bccai^se lear^iiug is 
possible within a short time. 

'toj Further, it has been claimed that division of labour has 
led to greater inventiveness. Inventions Jiave often come from 
the daily observation of the piotjpss of one’s work. Some of the 
most important mventioiis were made by ordinary workmen 
who had received no technical education. The boy- worker in* 
trying tef save his own* daily labour by / some clever contrivance 
has given tne world more than one invention. 

^(7) Tfiere another important and striking advantage from 
divivsion of labour. Just as all pwple arc not equally fitted for 
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one and the same kind of work, so all parts of the world have 
not equal facilities for ijroducing a thing. In some places things 
can be produced more easily and, therefore, at a cheaper cost 
than in others. If Britain were to grow grapes jn her steel 
yards and Spain to manufacture steel in her vineyards the 
world would have less grapes and less steel than it has to-day. 
p'his has led to specialisation of a kind known as Territorial or 
eo graphical Division of Labour. 

(8) Yet* another advantage tliat haft been derived from <li vision of 
labour is that it has maximised production and minimised human effort. 
It has tliereby helped the advance of modern civilisation 

(9) Lastly, the prices of commodities have, become lower as a resub 
of the division of labour. With the reduction of the prices of things 
it has become possible for most men to buy them. Theie has been in 
•consequence an improvement in the standard of living and of comfort 
<jf the people. 

Disadvantages of Division of Labour 

If division of labour has so many advantages why should 
^\'e not have more of it ? Is there no limit to division of lal)our ? 
To these questions we must now find an answer. There is 
H)bviously a limit, the limit is set the increasing difficulties 
of division of labour. The difficulties bring disadvantages 
^vhich counteract its advantage©. 

Division of labour is no nnmixed g<K>d nor can ihc good 
be in{lefinit4?ly increased. 

In the first place, division of labour implies large-scale 
business. And the larger the business, the greater the difficulty 
of organisation and^ management of biisiiiesG. Besides this 
difficulty, there are also other disadvantages of division of labour 
*set forth below. 

(ay Monotony, of 'work, ^ There is something dull and 
monotonous in continually repeating some one operation such 
as- fixing buttons in a shoe or passing coal^into the boiler. A 
man may vfery oustly complain if his whole Kfe is spent on 
crewing a nut — may be nut^No, 272. 
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(t>) Narrowing of the mind. The shoe-maker of the old 
times who fashioned shoes all by himself, and after his own 
mind, had greater scope for the exercise of his mental facilities. 
These are narrowed if he is put to the making of a very small 
and a particular part as in a modern shoe-making factory, t 
buttoning the shoes. 

V(c) I .OSS of general efficiency. The narrowing of the mental 
faculties which division of labour involves naturally causes a 
loss of general efficiency. The worker in the shoe-making 
factory can think only of buttoning the shoes. He is not likely 
to be capable of doing anything else in his life. As such his 
general efficiency is lost although lie gains in particular 
efficiency. Adam Smith sums up the whole thing when he 
says, “His dexterity at his own trade is acquired at the expense 
of intellectual, social and martial virtues. 

(d) The evils arising out oj the factory systcni due io an 
extensive division of labour,. 

Karl Marx condemns division of labour because it kills the 
individuality of the worker and because it is responsible for the 
factory system with u hiclii so many evils are associated. 

The \vorkman is reduced to a machine. He is dehumanised 
and brutalised. He becomes a crippled monstrosity, ^{o scoi>e 
is allowed for the development of his character and capacity. 
Extreme division of labour has also destroyed familj^ life the 
employment of women and children whose labour is cheaper to 
the emidoyer than the labour of men. 

The towns arc overcrow’ded, and the villages are neglected. 
The W'Orker, being reduced to a machine, feels no stir of life 
w'ithin. 

He hfis no iiersonal'ri^lations with his employer. Formerly, 
he worked directly under the master. Far removed from the 
master by S hierarchy of managers,* foremen an<J supervisors, he 
is to-day apt*lo regard his work a^s mere drudgery. 
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Diviaion of labour and society 

Division of labour has done a great good to society by viaximisitig. 
production with the ininUnimi of human effort. It has greatly advanced 
modem civilisation which rests primarily on an economic basis. 

Division of labour has cheapened commodities by greater produc- 
tion. As things have become cheap, h is possible for most men to buy 
I hem. The standards of living and of comfort of the peoj^le in general 
have improved in consequence. 

But the system has been greatly abused by the capitalist enijiloyers. 
They have degraded human labour by making men work under 
humiliating conditions of life on extremely low wages. They have let 
loose disrupting forces into society by disrupting family life through the 
employment of cheap woman and child labour. 

It ought alw^a.vs to be remembered that division of labour is a 
means to an end, f.c., the production of greater wealth for increasing 
the welfare of mankind. This welfare is not the welfare of a particular 
class or section but the welfare of the entire community. If that welfare 
were constantly kept in sight by the eniplovers the advantages of 
division of lalx)ur w’ould be great - 

11. Machinery in Production 

()ur primitive ancestors worked witli their hands, baler, necessity 
forced them to devise tools for a more comfortable existence. With the 
advance of knowledge and the development of the economic life of man 
the tool w'as gradually replaced by the machine. 

The' machine has decided advantages over our eyes and muscles. 
It i.s much more reliable and efficient and is never inattentive or 
fatigued. In certain case.s it lias increa.sed man’s powers a milhonfold. 

Y'et in s.pite of these advantages the machine has not completely 
driven our labour. The mmebine has to be invented, planned, made 
and worked. When out of order it has to be repaired or replaced. It 
may supplement and minimise laixmr, it may increase labour’s produc- 
tive powers a thousand \inies but it cannot totally replace human labour. 

^Machinery 

Machinery the outcome of division of labour, as division 
of labour itself is the outcome of an extended use of machinery. 
The processes of manufacturing have been split up into opera- 
tions which are so simple that they can be 'qierformed by a 
machine. 
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Advantages and Evils of Machinery 

The Effects of Machinery on the Workup Class 

It has relieved man from much physical strain in his 
heavy, arduous tasks by enabling him to utilise the powers of 
wind, steam, water, electricity, levers, pulleys, etc. 

(ii) It has introduced much greater speed in i)roduction ; 
for example, 75 millions of pins can be made in a day by one 
man in a modern pin factory. 

(Hi) Delicate an d ^c curate work has been made possible on 
a large scale because of the use of machines, e.g., in the making 
of watches, gauges, precision balances. 

(tr) It has elevated the quality of labour by its demand for 
character and intelligence. The handling of machines isr a res- 
ponsible task which can be entrusted only to the sober and tl;ie 
intelligent. 

(v) Since a machine can rei>lace a number of men, i) 
machinery be introduced suddenly, it may lead to the unemploy.^ 
mcnt of many. 

We mu^t, however, distinguish bct\vcen the immediate and 
the ultimate effects. 

The sudden replacement of cottage industries by machine 
industries has been followed in, every country by widespread 
suffering and distress. Many persons are thrown out of employ- 
ment and have to suffer in consequence. But as conditions 
become normal, the greater productiveness of industries ‘leads 
to the getting of a larger amount of Wealth which, if properly 
distributed, w-ould lead to the well-being of all classes. 

The workers employed in different industries are then paid 
better wages inasmuch as machiAery imx>roves their productive 
efficiency. With higher incomes than before, they spend more 
in purchasing various commodities and additional workers will 
have to be employed to meet their needs. Labour, which w^as 
displaced ^^hen machinery was first introduced, wi^l now have 
employment jin ‘other industries. ‘Thus, the ’introduction of 
machinery may lead to unemploymmt in the short period though 
II~4 
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in the long run it creates new demand for labour and as such, 
gives employment to many more persons than before. 

{vi) "Machinery represents a great sin/ Mahatma Gandhi 
in his infinite pity for the working classes condemns machinery 
as it is responsible for the wage slavery that we see to-day in 
place of the slavery of the old times, 

(vii) Machinery has brought about moral degradation, in- 
tellectual poverty and physical deterioration in the lives of 
millions of factory workers of to-day. 

Conclusion 

Many of the evils associated with the use of machinery are 
incidental to it and not essential to it. Conditions at present aie 
appalling and almost desperate. But we need not despair. 
With the growth of the social conscience, evils such as these 
are bound to disappear as many such evils have disappeared in 
the past. It would not have been possible to increase i)roduction 
and minimise human labour and strain without the help of 
machinery. 

ylll. Localisation of Trades and Industries — 
Territorial Division of Labour 

When i)eople in the same Wsiness live together in a group 
in one particular area the particular business or profession is 
said 40 beilocated in that area. 

The book-trade in Calcutta is confined to the neighbour- 
hood of College Square. Other examples are the cotton mill 
industry in Bengal and the iron and steel industry at Jamshed- 
pur. . 

Causes which lead to the localisation lof industries in particular 
areas . , 

« e 

Localisation of industry is mostly determined by economic 
causes such as proximity to sources of power, markets and 
raw materials,' ^supply of Idbour and capital, facilities of com- 
munication, etc. I 
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It is also determined by social and political causes as in the 
case of the muslin industry in Dacca (the capital of Bengal), 
the brass and cloth industries at Benares (the ancient place of 
jiilgrimage) . 

Sometimes chance has played a large part in the establish- 
-juent and localisation of industries as? the mere advantage of an 
early start has often been a most helpful factor. 


IV. Large-scale and Small-scale Production 

Another striking feature of modern economic life is large- 
:^calc production.^' The minute division of labour and the 
.•growing use of machinery have made possible large-scale pro- 
duction which is generally more profitable than production on 
:a small-scale. An instance of large-scale production is the big 
cotton mill and tliat of small-scale production is hand-loom 
weaving. 

Advantages of large-scale production 

The adv;^ntages of large-scale production can be summed up 
311 the following phrase : ^production of more goods at less co.<it-^ 

(a) Large-scale producTioii benefits the public because they 
.-iire able to buy at a lower pyiec,^ 

(b) It alsoTiencfits ffi^workmen. J I minimises their^ labour 
;and maximises their production. 


* The size of the establishment has increased from a small 7vorkshop 
in a cottage to the great group of buildings and ivorksJwps occupying 
.the area of a town or city as seen in the case of some of our larger 
industries, e.g., irop and steel. The worker no Ipngcr owns, nor ^cork.'^ 
ivith his tools, nor does lie strain his eyes and muscles in an efiort to 
produce at best a few dozen pins in atday. He takes his stand beside a 
costly fnachine owned, by others in a factory and turns out millions of 
pins a day. His hotirft of labour, his wages and his conditions of labour 
are all under the control of his onplofbr who is the, all-powerful figure 
to-day subject only to the checks of law and threats of the labour union. 

The worker has become a part of the great mechaiiisiii of large-scale 
production. His W’ork must still be done very carefully to ensure 
smooth and efficient production. To-day^ he is merely one%of the many 
who combine a^d co-operate to give us what we w^ant.* This eftange in 
Ihe method ana organisation of industrial production is so revolutionary 
that the change itself is known as the industrial Revolution. 
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(c) It considerably benefits, the producer. It enables hina 
to secure large economies in the cost of production. 

The relative advantages and disadvantages of large-scale 
and small-scale production. 

Large-scale production and small-scale production have each 
their corresponding advantages and disadvantages. 

The advantages of the large-scale producer arise chiefly out 
of the economies which he secures : 

« 

(i) Economy in purchase. The man who buys in bulk 
buys it cheaper than the hiaii who buys in small 
quantities. 

(ii) Economy in the use of machinery. The large-scale 
producer uses his tools and machines many times 
more than the small-scale producer. 

(Hi) Economy from division of labour. The large-scale 
producer can get the best out of each man he 
employs because each man is put to the work he is 
best fitted for. On the other hand, the intelligent 
worker eipployed by the. small-scale jiroducer often 
wastes his talent in doing work which requires 
little or no intelligence. 

(iv) The large-scale producer can spend money on research 

and experiment which would secure for him* 
greater advantages through improved methods of 
production. This the small-scale producer with his- 
small asnount of capital cannot afford to do. 

(v) Econjomy in the 'kse of by-products. By-products 

which would not be utilised iby the small-scale* 
producer would* be put t,o profitable ijse by the 
large-scale producer. 

(2;2) pPh^ large-scale producer also secures ec,onomies of 
marketing. 6 e can market his commodities 
quicker and better than his small rival. 
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The small-scale producer 

The advantages of the small-scale producer arise chiefly out 
of a more direct supervision by the master. He has the economy 
of the master* s eye. 

The small-scale producer is beinj^ gradually ousted by the 
large-scale producer. He can hold his own in industries where 
variety, specialised skill or art of the craftsman or individual 
attention to customers are insisted upon. 

(/) The small-scale producer supervises much of the 
details’ of business and thereby dispenses with 
many complications and prevents idleness in his 
employees. 

Hi) The small-scale producer can attend to the individual 
requirements of customers. Hence, he is in a more 
advantageous i>osition than his large-scale rival in 
industries like tailoring, hair-dressing, etc., where 
success depends on the amount of personal attention 
that is given. 

{Hi) The small-scale producer has also advantages in in- 
dustries cohere art and variety play a great part. 

For instance, in sha'^d-making and in jewellery the small 
producer still holds the field because in these industries there is 
still the demand for his individfial skill and artistic sense. 

Large-scale production is not only mass production 'but also 
;i)roduction of 'standardised* goods of the same pattern. JVherc 
variety is insisted upon and where, the demand is small the 
small-scale producer is at an advantage. 

• 

V. The types of bjisiness management 

I'here are many types of business management, all of which 
may be §een side by sjde. 

(i) The single entrepreneur system ^ 

The ^aclitional type^ls^ilic 'stngTe entrcpre}^^ system in 
-which the cpnfrol, direction and Ownership of# the* business are 
vested in a single individual, ft has the merit of simplicity. 
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consistency and flexibility. Guided by self-interest the owner 
wdll manage the enterprise as efficiently as possible inasmuch 
as he will have to share with none the resulting profits. But, 
the large scale operations of the present day have made this 
type unsuitable to modern conditions since it is hardly possible 
for a single individual to provide the large volume of capital 
necessary for such operations. Even when he is in a position ' 
to supply the capital he may be unwilling to do so on account 
of the risks inJierent in modern business carried on a large-scale 
for distant and uncertain markets. 

(2) The part nership systcjii V* 

The partnership system in which a few persons" iStiniately 
known to one another, assume the ownership and management 
of an undertaking is certainly an improvement on the single 
entrepreneur type. Here the risks as well as the responsibilities, 
are shared by the several partners. But tlie system has proved 
unpopular in recent times on account of its association with 
unlimited liability . If th e enterprise fails, each of the i^artners 
is fully liable for its debts. ^ 
iX y(^) The joint-stock company'^' 

To remove all these difficulties the joint-stock company has. 

Joint-Stock Company — how it^raiies its capital 

The capital of a Joint-Stock Company is provided by the sharehoklers. 

‘ ’ The '.shareholders receive a payment of the net product in proportion . 
to the amount of capital contributed by them. The shareholders, it 
must be notad, do not take the same measure of risk. There are, in 
fact, three classes of fintinciers taking different kinds of risk. TUei^t- 
4ire : ^ 

'll ) The pebeni!^ ^ 

The debenture holders do not lake much risk and "so llieir reniunera- 
tion is small being a small fixed rate of interest which shall liav^ to be 
'paid irrespective of gains or losse.#. \ 

(2) ga i rny holdere 

The * preference Shareholders •'take some measure of risk because* 
they cannot expect Sny dividend if there be losses. Hence their reward • 
is greater than that given to debenture holders. The former share- 
holders are so called because they are preferred to ordinary shareholders. ' 

(3) *1%^ C7*rdinary Sharehol<|jer* 

The ordinary shareholders bear the largest part of tfiie risk. They 
have, in a sense, undertaken to« pay a certain rate of interest to the. 
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been devised which is pre-eminently the modern type of business 
management. A joint-stock company is described as a business 
corporation in the U. S. A. It is an association of individuals, 
called the shareholders or stock-holders , who combine for the 
purpose of conducting a business and jointly supply the required 
capital. Here the entrepreneurship is divided. The shareholders 
have the ownership and the ultimate control. They bear the 
risks. The immediate control and management, however, is 
vested in a small body of persons — (who constitute the Board of 
Directors), elected by the shareholders and in salaried managers 
and superintendents. 

Advantages 

The advantages of a joint-stock compan^'^ are that it secure ^ 
large capital resources, promotes investments and separates 
management from ownership. 

A great advantage is that the shares are transferable ; no- 
body, therefore, is committed to the bitter end. Its distinguish- 
ing mark is its limited liability. A shareholder’s liability for 
the debts the company is limited to the value of the shares 
he agrees to purchase. After he has paid it in full he is not 
liable for a penny more.* 

The joint-stock company with its limited liability and 
transferability of shares is suitable for large-scale operations. A 
large^sFaife^ firm requires a large amount of capital which can 
be easily raised under the joint-stock system. Tj: diminishes 
the risks of the shareholders and .thus promotes saving and 
investment. It also permits the undertaking of risky and 
experimental enterprises and enjoys stability and flexibilitj’ of 
management. 

Disadvantagj^s ’ 

The system, however, has Its disadvantages. It opens up 
opportunities for fraudulent and dishonest undertakings. Risks 

debenture holders, and a certain higher rate to the preference share- 
holders, but thto own rate of remftneration renv»ins' indeterminate. 
What they earn is the real profit of the concern which, by its nature, is 
unstable and even fluctuating.^ 
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“being diminished, sometimes unnecessarily rash enterprises are 
started. Responsibility, being divided between the shareholders, 
the directors and the salaried staff, is likely to be weakened. 
‘There is also room, for mismanagement and control by the 
unscrupulous. 

The defects notwithstanding the joint-stock system is indis- 
pensable for conducting business in modern times. 

(4) Industrial combinations. 

Instances of these are monopolies, trusts and kartels. 
Sometimes a number of firms engaged in the production of the 
■same commodity may be combined under a single management. 
The Standard Oil Company of New York is a combination of 
this type. Successive stages of production, beginning from 
the collection of the raw-materials down to the distribution of 
finished products, may also be brought under unified control. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company is an illustration of this form 
of vertical combination. 

(5) Co-operative management. 

It is a form of industrial organisation whUh seeks to 
eliminate the capitalist. The workers or consumers themselves 
supply the capital and carry on the management. It is based 
on the principle of mutual hel^. 

(6) public management — state or municipal management on 
behalf of the people as in the case of posts, telegraphs, water- 
supplV and^other public utility services. 

In this case the entirU community owns the business and 
undertakes all risks. The management is entrusted to salaried 
officials. 


THE LAWS^OF RETCJRNS 

* r « 

Marshall is of opinion that ^Hhe part which Nature plays 
in production cojnforms to the Law of Diminishing Return ; the 
part which ^man plays conforms to the Law' of Increasing 
Return.'^ The Law of Diminishing Returns applies to agricuU 
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iural and mining operations where Nature has the greater share 
in production. The Law of Increasing Returns, on the other 
hand, applies to manufacture in which man plays the more 
important part. 

The Law of Increaun^ Returns 

''An increase of capital and labour leads generally to an 
improved organisation which increases the efficiency of the work 
of capital and labour.^* 

Production of cloth in 3’^ds. Cost of production of cloth 

per yd. 

1.000 ... ... ... As. -/6/- , 

10.000 ... ... ... „ -/5/6 - 

50.000 ... ... ... ,, - Is /' 

As the scale of production increases, the economics of divi- 
sion of labour and large-scale production are realised. With an 
extended use of machinery, reduction of overhead costs and 
improved sales organisation the cost per unit declines and the 
returns tend to increase. 

The Law of Constant |tetums 

The Law of Constant Returns is that an increase of capital 
and labour in production lead^ to a proportionate increase in 
return. A is getting a return of Rs. 1,000 on Rs. id, 000 'invested 
by him. The rate of return is 10 p.c. A invests another sum 
of Rs. 10,000 and secures an additional return ot Rs. t,ooo. 
This additional investment of capit&l has led to a return of 
10 p.c. The return is constant in this case. 

The Law of Diminishing Returas 

The law has been discussed already in the chapter on Land 
•(Production), see® p. 23. 

Internal and External Economies 

External economies arise mainly from a lo^calisation of 
industry du<i to the growth of the* industry as® a whole and an 
increase in the number of firms. • 
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Internal economies arise from division of labour and large- 
scale production and are due to an increase of the size of the 
firm. 


Summary 

(a) Divisio%i of labour. Advantages ; (i) gain in skill, (//) gain in 
adaptation, (Hi) saving of time, (iv) economy of labour, (v) diminution 
of physical strain, and {vi) invention of machinery. 

Disadvantages : (i) monotony of work, (ii) narrowing of the mind,. 

[Hi) loss of general efficiency, [iv) evils due to the factory system. 

(b) Machinery in production 

Machinery. Advantages : (f) diminution of physical strain, [ih* 

greater output, [Hi) improvement of the quality of lalxnir. 

Disadvantages : (f) unemployment, (H) wage slaverj* and (///) moral 

and physical loss. 

(c) Localisation of industry : Industries are localised because of 

(1) proximity to markets and raw materials, [ii) supply of labour and 

capital, [Hi) facilities of communications, c.g., the jute mill industry 
in Bengal. , ^ 

(d) Large-scale and small-scale production 

Advantages of large-scale production f (1) economy in purchase, 

(2) economy in the use of machinery, (3) economy from divi.sion of 
labour, (4) economy in the use of b>*-products, (5) economy in marketing. 

Disadvantages of large-scale production : (1) laxity of supervision,. 

(2) the absence of the personal element necessary in certain trades such 
as tailoring. 

Advantages of small-scale produetkyn : (1) better supervision, the- 

economy of the master’s eye; (2) individual attention to customers; 

(3) also where there is a« small demand and variety is •insisted upon, the 
small scale producer is at an adv^tage. 

(e) Types of business management 

(i) the single entrepreneur ^steni, [ii) the partnership system, 
[in) the joint-stock company, [iv) industrial combination^, [v) co- 
operative management and [vi) public management. 

(f) The Ltfws of Returns : (|) proportional retnrni|, i.e.,* the law of 
(•constant returns;* (ii) non-proportional returns, i.£J.,< the law of 

increasing returns, the law of diminishing returns. 
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Questions 

<^1. Briefly describe the various types of business management. 

2. Explain the advantages and disadvantages of division of labour. 

(C. U. 1926, 1933, 1946) 

3. Discuss the effects of the introduction and use of machinery. 

(C. U. 1940; Dacca 1943) 

4. What is localisation of industry? Give illustrations. (Dacca 1942)^ ^ 

/ 5. What are the advantages and disadvantages of large-scale produc* 

tion? (C. U. 1928; All, 1928) 

/6. Compare the relative advantages and disadvantages of large-scale 
and small-scale production. (C. U. 1935) 

7. Comment on the advantages and limitations of production by Joint- 
Stock Companies. (C. U. 1939) 

Examine the economic effects of division on labour. (C. U» 1942) 

9. Mention the advantages of large-scale production. Can a small 
producer hold his own in the presence of large-scale mauufacturer.s- 
in modern times? (C. U. 1933) 

10. What are the various w'ays by which a typical joint-stock company 
raises its capital? (C. U. 1934) 

11. Examine the causes leading to the localisation of industries im 
particular areas. (C. U. 1937, 1941) 

12. Explain with illustrations the laws of increasing and dimini.sliing: 4 
^ returns. •(C. U. 1944; Dacca 1944) 



CHAPTER IX 

^ALUE AND EXCHANGE 


Introduction 

To-day if a man wants to buy anything he fills his purse 
with money and goes to the bazar. He pays the value in money 
and brings home the things he wants. The whole thing seems 
so simple and easy. But it was not so in the early stages of 
economic society, when we did not know the use of money. 
There was then no standard of value and no medium of 
exchange. In consequence there could be little buying and 
selling. Our purpose in this chapter is to examine the deve- 
lopment of the facilities of buying and selling as we sec them 
today. 


EXCHANGE 

A has got a hilsa fish and B a quantity (say, a seer) of sugar. 
A wants sugar while B, a fish. 

The goods would be exchanged between A and B — 

(i) because each of theffi. has the desire to possess "101101 
the other man has ; 

(ii) because each of them is willing to sacrifice his own 
’ thing for that of the other ; and 

(///) because the sacrifice is actually made (since each 
believes that the other man's article has a greater 
utility or will bring greater satisfaction to him). 

At the end, both A and B are satisfied and each thinks 
himself a gainer. 

In bartqr, as in modern M'lying and selling, we find people 
reasoning in the above manner before exchanging their goods. 

Exchange ‘ , 

There are two forms of exchange, viz., (a) barter, (b) buying 
and selling. r 
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A. Barter 

In the early stage we had exchange by barter. Barter 
means direct exchange of goods for goods. Jevons quotes an 
example of barter recorded by Mademoiselle Zelie., the famous 
French singer. She sang in the Society Islands five songs for 
which she received three pigs, twenty-three turkeys, forty-four 
chicken, five thousand cocoanuts and also large quantities of 
banana, lemon and orange. 

The barter-system of exchange was full of inconveniences.. 
The real inconvenience of barter is to be found in the necessity 
of a double coincidence of wants before there can be any 
exchange. About the inconveniences of barter we have Jthe old. 
stor\'^ of the hungry hatter and the bootless butcher. 

The hungry hatter was unable in the days of barter to get 
meat because the butcher wanted boots and not hats. So the 
hatter had to go hungry and the butcher bootless. 

The inconveniences of l>aitcnr 

{i) Want of coincidence in barter. — In the barter-stage the 
hungry hatter must find out the butcher, who is in need of hats 
and not the butcher who^is in need of boots, while the bootless, 
butcher must find out the hungry man who makes boots and not 
the hungiy man who makes hats. 

(ii) Want of measure of value. — Where there is n9 money, 
no common medium of exchange, it is difficult to measure values 
— at what rate one commodity is to be exchanged f&r another. 

(m) Want of means of sub~divisfon. — This is another serious 
inconvenience. In the barter-stage a man cannot often exchange 
goods because of this difficulty. For example, a man who has 

an ass wants a hat. Now the Value of the ass is ten times the 

• • 

value of a hat. « Surely, the man who has got a hat will not 
exchangj 2 his hat for pne-tenth part of the ass. The man with 
the ass to exchange must, therefore, go without a hat for want 
of mean^ of sub-division. 

(iv) W^rirt of a store of vhlue. — ^The value of perishable 
goods is often destroyed in the stage of barter. The hunter who ^ 
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wants a straw-thatch for his hut may not meet someone who has 
:got it ito Siiiare for the hunter’s disposable surplus of the meat of 
deer. The meat, which cannot be preserved, is thus lost. 

B. Buying and Selling 

On account of these inconveniences men gave up the barter- 
system of exchanging things. Buying and selling things for a 
value became much more general and this method has, on 
account of its superior advantages, generally superseded barter 
in every country. To-day we find things are being bought and 
sold for a money value. 

In^conmion parlance, the place where people assemble for 
buying and selling is known as a market. We are all familiar 
with the village ‘‘hats” (local markets) with their feverish acti- 
vity, crowded with buyers and sellers. But an economic market 
is somewhat different from the market as we understand it in 
ordinary language. The word ‘market’ in Economics does not 
/refer to a definite spot or place but to a number of buyers and 
sellers of a commodity competing with one another for the 
purpose of exchange. 

“Economically interpreted, the term ^market* refers, not 
^necessarily to a place, but alway'i to a commodity , or commodi- 
ties, and buyers and sellers of the same who are in direct 
competition with one another. So we may speak of the tea 
market, the iron market , and so on, without meaning any 
particular place. There are world markets, as well as local 
markets. There is a world market for tea, since people all over 
the world are competing with one another in the purchase of 
tea. There are also markets for tea in London, Berlin, and 
many other places.” — Chapman. 

Conditions lor Wide Markets 

There is a general tendency in the modern world for a 
widening up of the area of a* market. Formerly' iparkcts had 
'been narrow and local ; but i^iprovements in the facilities for 
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transport and communications in modern times have annihilated 
time and space and it is now easy for persons living in distant 
parts of the globe to compete with one another. 

All commodities do not have a wide market. There are 
certain factors which enlarge or narrow the limits of a market. 

(i) Wide demand : — A commodity having a very wide 
demand will have necessarily a wide market. 

{ii) Cognoscibility — Things which can be easily known 
from a distance through samples and grading will have a large 
market because orders can be placed by persons living^ at a 
distance even though they do not inspect the stock of goods 
supplied before these reach the buyers. Grain and cotton arc 
suitable for grading and sampling and therefore have a. large 
market. 

(Hi) Portability — Commodities which have a high value in 
small bulk enjoy wide markets. Gold and silver and other 
precious metals are portable and thus have a world market ; 
l)Ut bricks on account of their small value have limited markets. 

(iTj) Durability — Durable commodities wdth high value w-ill 
have a wide market. Things which are perishable, e.g., fish, 
fruits, vegetables, etc., jare sold generally in local markets, 
though the widespread adoption of the cold storage system is 
tending to widen their markets'. 

Competition 

‘There is said to be competition u^hen (a) would-be ^buyers 
bid against one another, or when (b) *would-bc sellers bid against 
one another-' — Chapman. 

Competition may be one-sided or two-sided. As one-sided, 
it is competition between buyerS or competition betwx*en sellers. 
As two-sided it ^ both together.’ 

Wh^re we have markets properly- organised, they serve to 
promote competition. 

'Und^r competition one price only can be charged, in the 
same place ^fdr the same commX)dity, at the same time / — 
Chapman - , * 
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Advantages: Competition promotes activity, alertness and 
efficiency among producers and protects consumers from un- 
reasonably high prices. 

Disadvantages : Excessive competition means waste of effort 
and the zeal for excess may ultimately lead to dishonesty and 
corruption in business. 


Summary 

In old times people used to exchange goods for goods. That was. 
the bafter-systeni. The barter-system was full of inconveniences, so* 
people gave it up and took to buying and selling. Things are now 
bought and sold for a money value. 

An economic market is a group of buyers and sellers competing 
with one another for the sale and purchase of a commodity. The 
conditions of a w’ide market are (a) wide demand, (b) cognoscibility,, 
(c) portability and {d) durability. 

. Questions 


1. What is barter? 

2. Mention the difficulties and inconvenience attending exchange by 
barter. Show' how' these difficulties are overcome by the introduc- 
tion of money. (C. V. 1934) 



CHAPTER X 


THE THEORY OF VALUE 

The word value is somewhat ambiguous and the use to 
which it has been put has been widely different. We speak 
of the value of education, the value of government, the value 
of morals and the value of a building. All these uses are 
different but all have one thing in common — the sense of useful- 
ness or utility. ^ 

Generally, the word value has two different meanings. 
Sometimes it expresses {i) the utility of an object and some- 
times (ii) the purchasing power of that object. The first is 
^ 'value in use' and the second is 'value in exchange’. * 

“The things which have the greatest valiie Th use have 
frequently little or no value in exchange ; and, on the contrary, 
those which Jiave the greatest value in exchange have frequently 
little or no value in use.*’ — (Adam Smith). 

Nothing is more useful than air and water! But scarcely 
anything can be had in exchange for them. They have little 
purchasing power {liiple value ia exchange) although they have 
great value in use. y ' 

X^Gold and diamond, on the other hand, have scarcely any 
value in use, but they have high value in exchange. 

The use-value must, therefore, be distinguished, at the 
outset, from the exchange-value which is the value proper of 
the economist. 

Value, 

Value in Economics is 'power in exchange'. The value of 
a thing limits general purchasing power — or its power to purchase 
other things in exchange. Value is thus 'the expression of th^ 
worth of (fhe Hying in terms of oth.fr things*. \ 

In our et^eryday life, we find the value of almost all things 
expressed in 'terms of money. The expression of value in terms 

II-5 
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of money is co-i/cd PRICE.* When the value of a building is 
^expressed at Rs. 20,000 — we call that its price. 

Now we proceed to a discussion of value or price. Can 
you explain why you have paid Rs. 16/- for your pair of shoes 
this year? How was that i)rice fixed? In some years you have 
jjaid a lower price, but this year you have paid a higher price 
for exactly the same tjuality of shoes. Perhaps you cannot 
explain why it goes up and tvhy it conies down. If you follow 
carefully what is stated below, you would be able to explain it 
easily to yourself. 

* Prices and the Price-level 

The price-level is the average of the prices of the articles in most 
general use at any particular time. It refers 10 the general range of 
prices and ninst be distinguished sharply from any particular price. Any 
particular price may rise or fall, but the general price-level may none 
the less remain stable. On the other hand, the general price-level may 
change, but the p'tice of any particular commodity may not change. 

The price-level is not deiermiiied in any mechanical way. It depends 
upon a multiplicity of forces operating in various directions. There is 
the interaction of demand and supply with regard to each of the commo 
dities, but such interaction takes place in a very complex manner. There 
is as such 110 mechanical adjustment of the price-level. 

Measuring the price-level 

The general price-level is measured by, the compilation of the index 
number. An index number is constructed in the following manner ; — A 
list is drawn up of the commodities wdiich are in very general use. A 
year is selected as the stamlard year and the prices of commodities in 
other ye^rs are compared with the prices of the same commodities in the 
standard year. The pric'e of the standard years is represented Iw' the 
figure 100 and the price of the year to be compared is expressed as per- 
centage of it' The percentages for all the commodities are then added 
up and divided by the number of commodities, the quotient being the 
index number for the particular date. 

To give a simple liypothetical in.stancc (the year 1890 is selected as 
the standard year and tlie commodities in general use are enumerate<l 
below with their respective prices). 

1890 ' 1900 1910 



Price 

Index 

Price 

Index 

Price *■ 

Index 


Rs. As 

,No. 

Rs. As. 

N'o. 

Ks. As. 

No. 

Rice /)er bushel 

*... 3 0 

100 

2 0 

66Vi 

2 8 

S3 A 

Wlieat per bushel 

... 2 0 

100 

2 

125 

1 i2 

I37A 

Steel per ton 

.... 60 0 

100 

50 0 


40 0 

66% 

Sugar per pound‘ 

... 0 8 

100 

0 12 

150 

0 10 

125 

Coal per ton * 

... 8 0 

, 100 

7 0 

87y,, 

8 8 

106% 

Tea per pound 

' ... 10 

100 

1 0 

125 

^ 1 8 

112% 

Average 

600-?-6-iao* 637yi -5-6 = 106 ^ 

633K-5-6=^ 

lOSK 
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Hofw iralue is determined 

lu every traiisacti«)n there are two parlies — the buyer and 
Ihe scilc/S^ 

buyer’s side is spoken of as that of 'demand*, and the 
seller’s side is known as that of supply. 

On the side of demand we notice that — 

(/) ihe buyer has a maximum demand price above which 
he will }wl pay, and that 

{it) i he buyer's interest lies in securing ihe thing at the 
lowest _pr.icje^^ 

/jn tlie snj)pJy side we notice that — 

(/) the seller has a winimuiu supply price below which 
lie wUl'^not sell, and that 

,, (//) ihe seller's interesl lies in getting as much above ihe 
, minimum price as he can manage to get. . 

•Th^buyer tries to buy cheai> seller tries to sell dear. 

'The forces of ‘‘deuiaiuV (])U\'in5» side) and ‘supply’ (selling- side) 
iire thus acting constanth’ one upoii another. This interaction 
e>i the foici^^ of and ‘srrn.v’ determines the price (or 

Jhc mo}j,ey-rahie) of a thing. 

\J0e man d^^ 

The denumd for a connnodilv is the ciiiaiitity that would be 
Ixuight at a given prie'e\ ^ 

Demand must he distinguished fioni mere desire. Demand 
in licononiics means rfiectirt, demand which, at:cordmg to 
Penson, implies three thiiigt> : — 

\(i) desire to possess a thing. 

(2) exisiimce of means of piirchasmg it and 

(3) 'willingness to use tho^fc tpeans for purchasing it. 

The ])ooT niaf) has the desire for a motor car but not the 

means. The miser has the desiR? and also jneaiis, but is un- 
Avilliiig t& iwt with hfs money. 

In either case, there is no eflfective demand. 

It shoJild bp noted that there ii^no demand jipafl from price. 
The demand*depends very much 011 price. In general, demand 
increases witli a fall in price as it diminishes with a rise in price. 
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For instance, when mangoes are cheap they are in great 
demand ; when mangoes are dear they are much less in demand. 

|\^faisticity of Demand 

When there is^ a ""great change in demand for a particular 
commodity, e.g., motor cars, radios, gramophones due to a small 
change in its price, its demand is said to be elastic. 

The demand for luxuries and comforts, in general is elastic.. 
For instance, with a small change in the price of admission to 
the cinema there is a perceptible change in the number of 
cinema-goers. Their number will rise if prices are low ered and 
their number will fall if prices are raised. 

Though, in general, demand changes witli price, it may 
not change always. For example, with regard to necessaries of 
life there is little or no change in demand in spite of appreciable 
changes in price. Where demand changes but little as a result 
of changes in price it is inelastic. 

The demand for watches and furniture, which are regarded as 
luxuries and comforts in India, is elastic. 

(Rice is ordinarily sold at Rs. 5 per nid. When the' price of rice- 
comes down to Rs. 3 per md., one who consumes half a md. of rice 
every month does not begin to consuufe proportionately more rice 
because of the fall in prices. Nor when the i)rice rises to Rs. 7 does- 
one starve oneself because of the riie in price). 



Tne su*pply of a commodity is tlie quantity tliat would be 
sold at a given price. 

Supply is to be distinguished fnnn stock. Stock is the 
quantity that could be sold immediately. Supply is the quantity 
that could be sold at a given price. 

There is, thus, no such tiling as supply ^without price. In 
general, the higher the price, the higher the profit inducing a 
larger supply from sellers more willing to sell. There is am 
increase in supply. The lower the price, the smallei the profit 
inducing a contraction of the supply, .sellers being less inclined^ 
to sell. There is a decrease supply. ' 
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Perfect and Imperfect Competition 

Competition would be perfect and value uould be detcr- 
unined under conditions of perfect competition when all the 
potential buyers and sellers in the market are promptly aware 
of the prices at which things are sold and purchased in the 
market and of all the offers made by the other buyers and 
sellers and when any buyer can buy from any seller and when 
an}’ seller can sell to any buyer he wants to sell. 

Competition is imperfect when some buyer and sellers or 
both are not aware of the offers made by others or when they 
have not the same freedom to buy and sell. 

What is price 

Value cxi)ressed in terms of money is Prico. 

Value under Competition 

Other things being equal, an increase in demand forces 
price up as an increase in supply forces it down. 

If, at a^given price, the demand is greater than the supply, 
the price is forced up by the eagerness of the many to buy from 
the limited supply. The* higher price i^aid by buyers brings 
higher i)rofits which induce inorf sellers and additional supplies 
into the field. As the supply increases beyond the demfyid, the 
sellers become eager to sell and they sell at a lower price, since 
the higher price discourages buying. 

The lower price now induces mafiy to buy. But the lower 
price also makes few willing to sell. There is again the tendency 
of demand outsfi*ipi)ing sui)])ly which would raise prices. 

The essence oj the iV'hole process is that the price-changes 
set in motion ih& fortes of cotgpetition* among buyers and 
sellers. 

t Market price is very unsteady — as unsteady as the pendulum of a 
clock. Like the pendulum which alwa}^ moves to aifd from but which 
all the lime tri^s to reach the central position so also does price fluctuate, 
rising and falling, tending to reach the tquilibrium. As the forces behind 
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Demand and supply equate through such price changes. 
When demand is adjusted to supply we have an equation. At 
this point, the price is called the equilibrium price. 


Demand schedule for 

Price per 

Supply schedule : 

cameras. 

camera . 

cameras-. 

lOO 

Rs. 50 

500 

200 

Rs. 40 

400 



-inn 1 

L300 



400 

Rs. 20 

200 

500 

Rs. 15 

100 


There are 5,000 mangoes in a market 'vvliieli eonstilute ilic stoclc. 
The seller^s minimum or the minimum supply price is Rs. 3 per liundretL 
If in such a case the buyers will not pay more than Rs. 2-8-0 there i^- 
no supply of mangoes although there is a stock of 5,000 in the market. 

At the price of Rs. 50, 500 cameras are offered but only 100 are- 
bought. The price has to be brought dowm if there is to be more 
buying. At a lower price, Rs. 40, there is more buying (200 in place 
of 100) but less supply (400 in place of 600). At a still lower price, 
Rs. 30, buying increa.ses (300 in place of 200) but supply decreases (300‘ 
in place of 400). Here the supply is equal to the demand. 

At Rs. 20, the demand is for 400 cameras whereas the supply is of 
200 only. The price rises till it reacheff Rs. 30 where there is an 
equilibrium. Market prices f fluctuate round about this mean price or 
equilibrium price. 

Market value and Normal value 

Matket ptice or market short period value is brought about by the 
temporary equilibrium of demand and supply on a particular da;\- and 
governed more by temporary causes than permanent. Normal value is 
that which economic forces tend to bring alx>ut in the long run and is 
due to more permanent causes in the long period. * 

It is not the tipper blade *nor the lower blade alone of a 
pair of scissors that cuts a piece of clath, so neither demand 
alone nor supply aflone governs price. Ag the two blade's operate 

the movement of the pendulum are tho.se of initial impulse and of 
f^ravitation soothe forces behind the swinging price movement arc the 
twin forces of demand and supply. Both the penduluili and the market 
price are- trying to reach the mean or equilibrium position but cannot 
stay at it. ‘ * 
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together, so demand and supply do act and react upon each 
other by changes in price until an equilibrium is reached when 
the normal price (or value in terms of mone^’) is settled. 

Value under monopoly 

All this is true on the assumption that there is competition 
between a number of rival sellers. It may, however, so hapi^en 
that the whole of the supply is under the control of a single 
individual or a firm. We, then, have a case of monopoly. 
The monopolist has no control over demand. He can, however, 
control the output. He will fix the output at such a point as 
will yield him the maximum profit. ^‘The prima facie interest 
of the owner of a monopoly is clearly to adjust the supply to the 
demand .... in such a way as to afford him the greatest jrassi- 
ble net revenue.** — (Marshall). 

It is commonly believed that the monopolist makes large 
])rofits by selling his supply at a high i)rice. But the monopoly 
price /.V not necessarily a high one. The monopolist wants to 
maximise his total profits. This he can do in certain cases by 
selling a limited supply at a high price ; — higher than the rate 
which will prevail under conditions of competition. In other 
cases, he may secure his iftaxiinum gain by selling a large supply 
at a moderate price. The gain per unit may be small ; but the 
total i)rofits become large on account of large sales. Elasticity 
of demand and conditions of production influence the determina- 
tion of the monopoly price. Assuming the cost to be constant, 
the monopolist will realize his maximum net revenue by selling 
his output at a- low price if the demand be elastic ; on the other 
hand, he will usually charge a high pric», when the demand is 
inelastic. Again^ if an article is produced under conditions of 
increasing return* the, monopoly price is likely to be low ; 
whereas under conditions of dim^ishing return it is likely to be 
high. 

The monopolist may not always charge a uniform price to 
all customers i but he may change discriminating prices to 
different buyers. Such discriminations, however, are not very 
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common since the favoured customers may undersell the mono- 
polist, others making their purchases through them. Also, such 
differential treatment is likely to arouse public hostility which 
may compel the monopolist to put a stop to his policy of dis- 
crimination. 

Sometimes, a monopolist may charge high prices at home 
and lower prices abroad in order to capture a foreign market. 
This is known as * dumping* and has sometimes been resorted 
to by Japan and some other countries in the Indian market. 

Summary 

Value is power in exchange. 

Value expressed in terras of money is called price. 

Demand is the quantity that would be bought at a given price. 
There can, therefore, be no demand apart from price. 

Broadly speaking, value is determined by the interaction of the 
twin forces of demand and supply. 

Under conditions of moiioj>oly, the price and outpm are fixed at 
that point which will yield the monopolist the maximum net revenue. 

Questions 

1. How is value determined? Give examples. (C. U. f927) 

2. “Value is determined by the general relations of demand and 
supply.’* Explain and illustrate. (C. *r. 1928) 

3. Write a short essay on the theory of value. 

4. Distinguish between 

Value-in-use and value-in-exchange. (C. U. 1921) 

5. What do you understand by elasticity of demand? Consider the 
elasticity 'of demand in the case of wheat, salt, watches and furni- 
ture. • (C. U. 1931) 

6. Indicate the merits and defects of competition as a factor in modern 
economic life. (C. U. 1928) 

7. How is monopoly price determined? (C. U. 1939; 

8. What is meant by ‘market’ in A:onomics? What are tlie conditions 
that govern the extent of a market? (C.,U. 1§^0) 

9. Draw up a demand schedule Pjt a commodity like sugar. Explain 
the meaning of ‘^aii increase in demand ’*.»^ (Dacca, 1942) ' 

10. Distinguish between market value and normal value. Show how 
market val^e is determined. (C. U. 1942) 

11. Explain how market value iS determined under cc^djtions of com- 
petition. (C. U. 1946 ^ 
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MONEY 

Adam Smith says on the origin and use of Money, ‘'the 
butcher has more meat in his shop tlian he himself can consume 
and the brewer and the baker would, each of them, be willing 
to purchase a part of it. But they have nothing to offer in 
exchange, except the different productions of their respective 
trades, and the butcher is already provided with all the bread 
and beer which he has immediate occasion for. No exchange 
can, in this case, be vhade between them. He cannot be their 
merchant, nor they his customers, and thc*y arc all of them 
thus mutually less serviceable to one another.** (The Wealth 
of Nations). 

How money came into use 

To avoid the inconveniences arising out of barter men tried 
to find out something which all people would accept, without 
hesitation, in exchange f»jr the produce of their toil. 

Many were the commodities thought of and emplo5^ed as a 
common medium of exchange. ' 

In primitive communities the i^olitical life w’as' not so 
organised as it is now and there was no ‘.state* money or state- 
regulated money. 

The old forms of money 

The medium of exchange was selected by custom and mtist 
have been a commodity of general utility or in general demand. 
And as such it* accpiircd that ^essential quality of money — 
Aiccept ability. 

Cattle Avere so used because of- their general utility. 
Things AA’erc voided according to, the number of* cattle given 
in exchange* 
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“The armour of Diomede”, says Homer, “cost only nine 
oxen ; but that of Glaucus cost a hundred oxen.“ In a similar 
way, salt came to be used among some aboriginal tribes as the 
medium of exchange. Tobacco in Virginia and the cod-fish in 
Newfoundland are other instances. In India, the cowrie has, 
for long, been a medium of exchange. Corn, rice, hides, knives 
shell and beads have also been used as money in different 
communities. 

vSuch articles as these were so generally wanted that the 
seller kne^v that other people would accept these from him 
w'henever he himself n ent out to bu\'. 

Most of the early forms of money had acceptability but 
they were diverse in quality and unable to stand wear and tear. 
A large pajunent in kine (say, 2,000 heads of cattle) would raise 
difficulties in ascertaining the quality (one may be better than 
the other) and in handling. Want of durability (the short life of 
the cattle) was another great disadvantage. 

Therefore, Professor ^lanshall has said : “for immediate. 
{current) business, money needs only to be a clearly defined, 
easily handled, and generally acceptable medium of exchange.*" 
(Money, Credit and Commerce). 

Gold and Silver as money 

Men, however, soon came to give preference to metal above 
every other commodity for employment as their common 
medium of* exchange. 

The precious metals, fcold and silver, have been chosen as 
the money medium because of the superiority they enjoy over 
the baser metals, iron* and coi)per, and over all other cuinmodi- 
ties in respect of the following* qualities : — 

The qualities of money 

(i) Acceptability — 

This is the first quality. Money must be accepted without 
hesitation by* the people in t-heir everyday transactions. This 
implies that the people must have unquestioned ‘faith in the 
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money of their country. Without acceptability- money cannot 
do it{3 work at all — it ceases to be money. 

(2) Stability — 

This is the second quality. The buyinj? i)o\\'er of money- 
must remain fairly constant and must not change from day to* 
day or from year to year. Without this stability, money cannot 
do its work well. 

(3) Durability — 

Oold and silver are more durable than iron and, of course, 
much more durable than animals and agricultural produce, i.e.,. 
cow, corn, etc., which will perish soon. 

(4) Portability — 

^loney should be such as can be easily handled. For this,. 
it should have large value in small bulk^ Gold and silver 
j^osscss this quality in greater degree than other things. A 
large payment of money in the form of iron or in the form of 
rice or cattle is difficult to handle. 

(5) Divisibility and Homogeneity — 

The m«ney medium must be divisible so that small pay- 
ments can be made with it. The units must all be of the same- 
quality or homogeneous .^o that there may not be any loss of 
value because of division and sub-division. Diamond is valu- 
able and desirable in many respects but it is not divisible nor 
homogeneous. 

(6) Cogn isa b iliiy — 

Money should be of a material which can be quickly and 
easily recogni.sed. Gold and silver i)ossess this quality in an 
ciiiineni^ degrees 

(7) Malleability — 

Money should also be fusible and malleable, so that it cam 
be easily melted *down and thei^ coined into the required size 
and shaife to make division and identification easy. 

Functions of money 

Money is not desired for its o*vn sake and^ is hot important 
in itself, ijs importance lies iij what it can purchase, viz,^ 
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•coniinodities and services. Men cannot enjoy money but the 
commodities or services that money can buy or command. 

Money is what money does. 

The functions of money have been stated in a well-known 
•couplet : 

"Money is a matter of functions four, 

A medium, a measure, a standard, a store." 

Essential Functions 

(1) Money is the medium of exchange. 

Through it, the produce of one man’s toil is exchanged for 
the produce of the toil of another. 

(2) Money is also the measure 0/ values. 

The values of commodities and services are measured in 
terms of money, e.g., the value of a house or of a motor car is 
measured by a sum of money. 

Derived Functions 

(1) Money stores value. 

When there is a surplus produce of grain, it may be sold 
5iway and the gold or silver money obtained from the sale may 
be stored up. In the absence of money economy, the grain 
would have perished and the value lost. 

(2) As a storcr of value, money also transfers value. 

Grain that is surplus and not wanted in India may have 

•great value ^in Britain. Also, what is surplus and not wanted 
this year may be welcome in a famine year when it will be of 
great value. 

This value can b^ transferred by a sale of dhe suffilus for 
a sum of money which effeciiv(^ly stores the value. The value 
ican then he transferred from one place to another or from one 
period to another. In the first case, it is a place-transfer, in the 
other it is a time-transfer. 

(3) Money as a standard of deferred payments. 

In credit transactions the. lender has to wait^for some time 
for repayment, it is desirable that the borrower should return 
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to the lender the same value which he took. In these postponed 
payments, money serves as the standard. 

Contingent functions 

Besides the essential and the derived functions, money has also* 
certain contingent functions. These are 

(1) to distribute the social income, 

(2) to furnish the basis of credit, 

(3) to give a general form to capital. 

Definition of money 

Money**' is anything that passes freely from hand to hand’ 
as a medium of exchange and is generally received in final 
discharge of debts. (Hly and Wicker.) 

Money or the Currency in a particular country is the 
different media of exchange, current in that country, having, 
the power to satisfy the claims of creditors. 

Legal Tender money 

Money which can be tendered, under the law, by a debtor 
to his credilK^r in satisfaction of the debt, is legal tender money 
or currency. The law compels the inahajan (the creditor) to* 
accept this money in repayment of his loan. 

Standard coins, e.g., the gold sovereign in Britain, arc 
unlimited legal ten do — they can be tendered up to any amount. 

Token coins are usually limiled legal fender, c.g., the 
shilling is legal tender up to £2. The British ePeditoT may 
refuse to accept more than £2 in silver, coins (shillings) . 

An exception to this is the Indian ru])ec and the half-rupee 
which qxp unlintitcd legal tender althougli* they arc token coins. 
The four-anna, two-anna, anna* pieces and coppers are legal 
tender* up to a tofal oi one rupee — \hey are thus limited legal 
tender. 

' Money is "anything which is widely accepted in payment fo) goods 
or in discharge of other kinds of business obligation.^’ 

t ‘The media of exchange in a epuntry consist of ‘two kinds of 
money, state gaoney or legal money, ^nd bank inonef or credit.’ Bank 
money (e.g., (^eposits withdrawable bj*! cheques) is not legal tender and. 
therefore not currency. 
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Different kmds of money 

Money 

I ‘ 

Paper Money 


'Standard Token Convertible Inconvertible 

1 . Coins 

Coins are pieces of metal, uniform in shape, weight and 
^quality, stamped and certified as such by the mint of issue. 

Standard money 

The full legal tender coin, the face value of which is equal 
to its intrinsic value as metal, is called standard money or 
^commodity money, 

A standard coin is thus one whose coin value corresponds 
to its metallic value. 

The gold sovereign was the standard coin in Great Britain 
— its value depended on its gold content. 

The values of all other kinds of mone3" are adjusted to 
its value which serves as the mone\" standard. Hence the 
■soverei|^n is known as standard money. 

Tpken fiat or subsidiary money 

Token money consists of all those forms of state money 
whose face value is greater than their intrinsic value. The 
• coin value of a token coin is greater than the value of the metal 
in it. o 

A shilling, for instance, is a token for i'/aoth of a 'pound 
according to the British law of money standard but the silver 
in it is worth much less. 

Likewise, the Indian rupee is a token for sixteen annas 
under the Indian law of money standard. But^the silver in it 
is worth near about eight ajinas. Token money is money 
'.bec^se of the fiat or order of the government asking the people 


Coins 
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to accept them at their face value although they are not worth 
as much. 

2. Paper Money 

In the past coins alone circulated as medium of exchange. 
In all modern communities, however, they have largely been 
displaced by paper notes issued by Government or by semi- 
government institutions, such* as Central Banks. In England 
paper money is issued by the Bank of England which is not a 
.government institution. In India, before the establishment of 
the Reserve Bank, all paper money was issued by the Govern- 
ment. Indian paper money is now issued by the Reserve Bank 
of India under government guarantee and control. 

Paiier mone}' ma\’ be convertible or inconvertible. 

Convertible Paper Money 

Convertible paper money can be changed into coins or 
Imllion at the pleasure of the holder. He has only to go to the 
bank or to the Government office which has issued it. The bank 
•or the officer of issue Avill convert it into coin or demand. In 
England, in the da\'s before the War, anybody could take paper 
notes to the Bank of EngTand and gel gold in exchange. 

The Reserve Bank of India notes are all legal lender money 
— all are convertible with the exception of the one rupee notes. 

When the paj)er money is convertible, the issuing authority 
usually has to keep large reserves of gold or silver to* meet 
possible public demand. The issuing iiuthority has to be careful 
about the issue of notes. 

Coi^rtible* legal tender i)aper money is described as 
‘^^Managed Money” by !Mr. Ke^mes inasmuch as the currency 
authorfty has to ffiaiiage or regulate its issue in such a way 
that the paper currency is ke])t on a par with gold and this is 
done by jiiaking it freely convertible into gold on demand. 

Inconv^ible Paper Money 

InconveTdilfle paper money is "paper money which cannot 
be changed into coins or bullion Jt the wnll of the holder. In- 
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convertible paper money is generally issued by the Government. 
The power to issue inconvertible paper money is open to abuse 
especially by an unscrupulous government. During the Great 
War, all the belligerent nations issued inconvertible paper 
almost recklessly. In Germany, Russia and Austria, the issuing 
authorities became bankrupt and the notes became worthless 
scraps of paper. 

Advantages of Paper Money 

1. The use of paper-money is economical— (a) the labour and 
capital, now employed in mining previous metal, may be saved by the 
use of paper and may be employed in other kinds of productive work: 
(b) further, the metallic money that is replaced by paper may be releaBed 
for investment at home and abroad . 

2. The loss due to wear and tear is small in the case of paper 
money. 

3. Large payments and payments at a distance may be more 
conveniently made in paper because of easy portability. 

Evils of Inconvertible Paper Money 

Inconvertible paper money, c.g., one rupee note is money by virtue 
of the mere government fiat or order and, therefore, need have little or 
no reserves of gold against it. So it has no fixed value in terms of gold 
or standard money and if abused by a government in need, it may 
become absolutely worthless. 

1. Paper money is uncertain and unstable in value, dependent as 
it is on the government which can, at any time, rob it of its value. 

2. Paper money has a limited area of circulation— it will not be 

accepted by foreigners. ^ 

3. Paper money, specially inconvertible paper mcniey, has a danger 
—the danger of over-issue atfd depreciation. An over-issue of paper is 
iiiuch easier than an over-issue of metallic money. 

Coinage 

Coinage is the iiiaiiufacture of metallic money. This manu-^ 
facture is generally done in g.overnment 7 ninfs. 

1. Free Coinage 

A. Unlimited Coinage 

Coinage is free when th&e is no limit to the' aijiount coined. 
In England, in the pre-viar days, anybody could take anir 
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quantity of gold to the mint and have it coined into gold pieces. 
There was no limit to the number of coins which could be thus 
issued. 

Limited Coinage 

Sometimes restrictions are imposed, as in India. Coinage 
is then said to be limited. 

B. Gratuitous Coinage 

Coinage is also* said to be free when no charge is made by 
the mint for coining. That was the pre-war practice in England. 

2. Coinage on payment 

A. Brassage 

When the mint charges a fee which is the actual cost of 
coinage — the fee is known as brassage. That is the practice 
with the French Government. 

B. Seigniorage 

If the mint charges a fee greater than the cost of coinage 
{i.c., if the niint makes a profit), the fee is called seigniorage. 

Money Standard, Monometallism and Bimetallism 

The money standard of a country is the definition of its 
monetary unit or of its standaiid coin. 

The standard money may be composed of one metsi, or it 
anay have money of two kinds of metals, both circulating as 
^jjffandard money. 

Bimetallism {bi = two) refers to a monetary system in which 
the standard money is composed of two metals (both gold and 
silver) . 

A j::ountry witji a double standard is known as a country 
with a bimetallic'^ standard. 

Monometallism {mc^no = one) refers* to a* monetary system 
in which the standard money is composed of ane metal, either 
gold or silver. A country with one metal as the, standard is 
known as a (^tftitry with a monon^^tallic standard (c.g,. Great 
Britain had a gold standard befoJe 193^ )• 

II -6 
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Appreciation and Depreciation of Money 

Money is not desired for its own sake, but money is desired 
for what it will bring or for what it will purchase. This pur- 
chasing power of money depends on i)rices. 

If prices of things are high, a rupee can purchase less, as 
when prices are lo7v, a rupee can purchase more. 

Dq;>recuitioB 

A rise of prices means a decrease in the purchasing power 
of money or depreciation of money (a fall in the value of money) 
because money can buy less than before. 

Appreciation 

A fall in prices means an increase in the purchasing power 
of money or appreciation of money (a rise in the value of 
money) because money can buy more. 

Why general prices rite and fall within a country? — the causes of 
'variations, in the value of money 

The value of money is the purchasing power of money. 

The value of money like the value of a commodity depends on the 
relation between demand and supply, demand exceeds supply the 
value of money rises or there is an appreciation of money wdth a rise in 
the value of money and a generc^l fall in prices. If supply of money 
exceed^ demand then there is depreciation and there is a general rise 
in prices within the country’ . At the back of this demand for mone\’ 
there is the. demand of traders, commercial and business people and all 
others in the countf>\ The supply of money is the total quantity cjf 
money, state money or bank money, multiplied by its rapidity* of 
<'ircnlation. 

Quantity Theory of Money 

Other things being equal, increase in the quantity of money leads 
to a rise in the price level and ifie value of money falls proportionately 
as a decrease in the quantity of money leads to a decrease, in the pace 
level and a proportionate increase in the value of money. In modern 
times this ^noney includes both currency (coins a)td notes) and also bank 
money or credit money. « 

The Quantity Theory of H^ney is only an appUcttiofi of the laiv 
of demand and supply in detehnHiing the value of money. 
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The value of money and the price level depend on the demand for 
money and the supply of money. On the defnand side there is the work 
that money has to do in a comnmnity — the demands of trade and 
cotmnerce — on the supply side there is the total quantity of money and 
the velocity of circulation of that money. If the quantity of money 
is doubled the value of money is halved and, vice versa, if the quantity 
Of money is halved the value of money is doubled. In other words, 
the value of money varies inversely with the quantity of money or its 
supply. 

On the other hand, the value of money varies directly with the 
volume of trade or with the demand for money. This has been expressed 
hi mathematical symbols. 


p Price-level. 

-quantity of in<me>. 

Fisher’s e<inatioii is 


.\r - volinne of credit or hank money. V* - velocity of circulation of credit. 

It recogiiise,^ tlie importance of bank money or credit in our 
economic lif^\ 


T_\olume *>f Trade. 

V- velocity of circulation of inoney. 

.MV-l-M'V’ 


Gresham’s Law — *Bad money drives out good** 

In a country having? two kinds of nionty, t;ood and bad, in 
circulation at the same time Ihc had money lends to drive the 
Siood out of circuiaiion. Good money disappears and had ^noney 
remains in circulation. 

m 

This tendency has been called Gresham’s Law, after Sir 
Thomas Gresham, the financial adviser JLo Queen Elizabeth. 

This selfish instinct or tendency of man to keep the good 
to hiifiself and t^o Jiass the bad on^to others is seen in our every- 
day life. Do we*not see men trying to pass wi base, counterfeit 
and worfi-oufc coins (so'long as these are not refused) keeping the 
good coins With themselves? 

In this m^ner there is a constant pressing exerted by bad 
money to dtive out the good. \ 
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Good money disappears in three ways : 

(1) Sale by Weight — 

Good money disappears because it has higher value out of 
circulation than in circulation. 

A rise in the market price of gold metal would make the 
value of the metal in the gold coin greater than its value as 
coin. Shrewd people uill make a profit by melting the gold 
coins and selling the gold as metal. Thus, through sale by 
weight, good money disapi)ears. 

(2) Hoarding — 

For a similar reason, gold is hoarded and not silver. People 
would naturally hoard the good money and not the bad mone}'. 

(3) Payment Abroad — 

Foreigners would accept payment in good money alone and 
not in bad money. Foreign payments are made by exports of 
gold. 

Limitations 

(1) Gresliam^s law will fail to operate if the total quantity 
of inone}^ in circulation is less than the total requirements of 
the community. 

(2) Strong public opinion may refuse to accept bad money 

in place of good. ^ 


Summary 

The origin and use of money is due lo the inconveniences of barter. 

Money is anything which passes freely, from hand lo hand, as a 
medium of exchange. 

Gold and silver have been in general use as mone\ in preference lo 
the baser metals and other commodities because ofytlie superiority thev 
enjoy in respect of certain qualifies. ‘o 

The 'qualities cf money are (1) acceptability, (2) ^ stability, 
(3) durability, (4) portability, (5) divisibility and homogeneity, 
(6) cognisability, and (7) malleability. 

The principal ftmclions of money are lo serve as (1) 'medium of 
exchange, (2) measure of value, gl) storcr of value, aaid»i(4) transferor 
of value. I , 
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The different kinds of money are : (1) Coins, token and standard 

and (2) Paper money, convertible and inconvertible. 

There is an appreciation of money when money purchases more 
(with a fall in prices) and a depreciation of money when money pur- 
K.'hases less (with a rise in prices). 

Gresham's law is that bad money tends to drive good money out 
■of circulation. 


Questions 

1. Describe the functions of money. Explain why the precious metals 
.came to be chosen as money. (C. U. 1928, 1938). 

2. What are the chief characteristics to be looked for in the commodity 
selected as ‘money*? Discuss the comparative fitness of precious 
metals, precious stones, and staple food-stuffs to serv’c as ‘money*. 
(C. U. 1930). 

5. What do you understand by ‘token money* and ‘standard money* ? 
Illustrate your answer with reference to the Indian rupee. (C. 
1928) 

4. What do you understand by ‘Legal Tender*? Distinguish between 
‘Money Standard* and ‘Standard Money*. 

5. Write short notes on : (a) Gresham's Law ; (b) Free Coinage ; 
(6*) Appreciation and Depreciation of Money and (d) Bimetallism. 

6. ‘Bad money always drives good money out of circulation.* Name 
and explain the law. •How does the good money disappear? 
(C. U. 1933) 

7. Describe the principal fuiictii^s of money. ‘A cheque is not 
money*. Explain. (C. U. 1935, 1941) 

8. Describe the disadvantages of the issue of inconvertible paper 
money. (C. U. 1936) 

9. State and explain Gresham’s Law. ,(C. V. 1937) 

10. Distinguish between standard and token money. Illustrate with 
examples. (C. U. 1937, Dacca, 1942) 

11. WhLfis standard money? (Dacca, 1942)* 

12. Explain clearly the functions of^noney. (Dacca 1942, 1943) 

13. Ex*plain wby gexieral , prices rise ^nd fall within a country. (C. U. 

1942) •* 

14. Describe the merits ahd demerits of palmer money. (C. U. 1943) 

15. ‘Bad money drives out good.* Explain. (C. U. 1939, 1943) 

16. State amd e^laiii the Quantity Theory of Money. (Q. U. 1945) 

17. Wliat is by value of money? Explain the causes of varia- 

Jjons ill tjie vadxie of money in 4 country. (C. U, 1946) 
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CREDIT 

The use of money has made possible the immense develop- 
ment of exchange since the days of barter. Money as the 
medium of exchange has great advantages over barter but 
money, in its turn, has become unable to \ope with the laSgc 
amount of exchange work of modern times. 

Men have, therefore, devised a cleverer, though more 
difficult, way of exchange than money. This is credit. Because 
of the advantages of credit,"** men have taken a forward step in 
moving further from the stage of mone\' economy to the stage 
of credit economy. 

Credit has displaced money in ordinary large transactions 
to-day. You have to pay Rs. ro,ocK>/- to your manufacturer. 
You do not pay in coins, you pay by cheque. 'You have 

* The Advantages of Credit 

(1) Credit helps production by rendering capital more i)roducLivc. 

Mon with no capital hut with real business ability may now' help and 

stimulate production by securing the advantages t>f credit from men uho 
have capital but have little ability to manage. 

(2) , Credit furnishes us with better and more convenient methods of 

inland ]>a5'meiits [c.g., a cheque) as also payments abroad (c.g., a bill or 
exchange). ^ 

(3) Credit also acts as a stimulant to the growth of ca])ital. The 
introdufition of credit institutions {c.g., banks) and credit facilities (c.g., 
lending of credit) has ercouraged thrift and saving cf capital. 

(4) Credit also increases the productive capital of a country* by ecoiu)- 
mising the use of gold and silver afj means of payment. 

Credit has its evils which manifest themselves^ l^th in production 
and in consumption. *■. ^ *c 

The Evils of Cr^it '■ 

(1) In production, there is often fui inflation of credit leading to 

reckless speculation with ultimate ruin and suffering to many. There 
is an abuse of the confidence placed in the man t<» whoiii^ credit wa*' 
granted. ' • ^ " 

(2) In consumption, men wl^ borrow’ are generally extravagant. 

This extravagance frequently leadi. to many evils. o 
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imported foreign goods of the value of Rs. 50,000/-. You do 
not send gold or silver to your foreign creditor. The value of 
the goods you have imported is more often realised from you 
by a bill of exchange • Cheques and bills of exchange are credit 
instruments. 

A credit transaction is one in which there is a transfer of 
goods in the present for a promise of pa3unent in future. 

Two elements in credit 

There ate two elements in credit. 

(1) Time. 

(2) Confidence. 

In a cash or money transaction, goods are exchanged for a 
sum of money which is paid on the spot and the transaction is 
complete. 

In credit, the transaction is incomplete. The goods are 
delivered for a promise to pay at some future date. 

Time is, therefore, an essential clement. The creditor has 
to wait for payment for the time being. 

Confidence is another element. The goods are parted with 
for nothing more substantial than a mere promise to pay. The 
man who delivers the goods must have confidence in the person 
making the promise as* also in the promise itself. 

Instruments of Credit • 

The promise to pay or the evidence of indebtedwess given 
by the debtor to the creditor is the instrument of credit. Of 
the instruments of credif*’ we are going to study only two: 
(i) the cheque and (2) the bill of exchange. 

* Other instruments of credit are : • 

/I D raft— ^ 

\ cheque dra^vti by a banker upon another banker is called a 
)>anker’s draft. It differs from an <u*dinary cheque in that an ordinari- 
cheque is drawn iJy a non-banker opi a banker. 

Book Cnsdit — , • 

In trade between two firms who have frequent dealings, there is 
seldom a cash payment for each transaction. The firms grant each other 
lx>ok credit. The nse of metallic* money is economised by the payment 
of only the balance w'liich remains after the cancellation of debits and 
credits in tlfeir respective books. 'j*' ; 
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[Some are of opinion that paper notes are also credit in- 
struments but these have already been considered, with ”(kk 1 
reason, as money, although there is an element of credit in 
them. ] 

1. The Cheque 

The cheque is an order calling upon the banker to pay a 
specified sum of money on demand. The cheque is signed by 
a person who presumably has an account with the banker u ho 
has given that person the right to issue cheques. •A cheque is 
payable to a person named or to his order, or to the bearer of 
the cheque according to the instructions written on it. 

The cheque, in its essence, is a mere promise to pay. It is 
not an actual payment. The fulfilment of the promise depends 
on the honesty of the drawer of the cheque and on the solvency 
of the banker who is called upon to cash it or to 'honour* it. 

A cheque is accepted in payment because of the confidence 

(i) in the man who issues it and (2) in the bank which is called 
upon to pay it. 

The element of trust or confidence is prominent here. 

Are cheques money 

A cheque is not money, because 

(1) a cheque has not the first and essential quality of 
money, viz., general acceptability^ A cheque is acceptable only 
to those who have confidence in it. It, therefore, seldom per- 
forms more than one service whereas money performs many 
services as if passes from hand to hand. 

(2) the transaction is not complete until the cheque has 
been paid out. There must be some waiting. A money transac- 
tion is complete on thd spot. 

(3) the mahajan or the creditor is not bound to accept 
cheques in payment since cheques are not legdl tender. 

Cheques must, therefore, be' regarded as credit instruments. 

2« The Bill of Exchange 

Another important instrument of credit is thff' bill of 
exchange which f&ciliiates foremn exchange. 
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In modern times, every country has a considerable amount 
of foreign trade. As it sells goods to foreign countries so it buys 
^oods from them. When a country buys, it has got to pay for 
its purchase. What shall be the form of payment? 

The Germans or the Japanese would not accept payment in 
rupees because rupees are token coins. They would accept pay- 
ment in gold which is accepted throughout the world. They 
would also accept anything which would give them the right to 
have gold on demand, c.g,, pai:>er which carries with it the right 
to demand gold. 

This pa])cr, in international trade, is a bill of exchange and 
is an order to pay. This order is, however, not on a bank but 
on an individual or a firm. It is made payable cither at sight or 
•at any future date stipulated in the bill (30 days, 6a days or 
■90 days after the bill has been drawn or accepted). 

The Indian merchant' who sells Rs. 13,000/- worth of jute 
to England would like to receive payment in Indian rupees and 
not in British money because pounds, shillings and pence do not 
circulate here. The English merchant who sends woollen goods 
to India worth a thousand pounds would similarly like to receive 
payment in British nion^y because rupees do not circulate in 
England. These difficulties can be met by buying an equivalent 
amount of gold which is accepted everywhere, and by sending 
that gold to the foreign country. ' 

But the difficulties of exporting gold would (i) bu.ving 
the necessar5r gold, (2) packing it securely to prevent theft or 
loss, (3) insuring it against such contingency, (4) arranging its 
transport by rail or steamer. o 

All these involve much expense and worry which may be 
avoided by cancelling out the credits and debits in one country 
against another. ^ The bill of e^hange facilitates international 
l)a.vment’ without recourse to gold shipment.* 

The operation of a Bill of EzchaAge 

* ■> 

Provas exports Rs. 13,000 worth of*juic to John in England. Agar- 
walla iinports^j(|l,000 worth of woollen^ India from Jones in England. 
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Jones, therefore, has the right to claim payment of ;iCl>000 from Agar- 
walla as Provas has the right to claim Rs. 13,000 from John. 

Suppose the rate of exchange is ;^;i=Rs. 13. Provas, an ludiaiii 
merchant, has a claim of Rs. 13,000 against an English merchant John. 
Similarly, an English merchant Jones has a claim of Rs. 13,000 (the 
equivalent of ;{;],000) against Agarwalla, an Indian merchant. 

Exchange would be facilitated as between the Englislimen and 
the Indians if their debts could be made to cancel each other. The 
cost of Agarwalla *s sending gold from India to Jones and JohnVs send- 
ing the same amount of gold to Provas in India — the double cost of 
carriage, insurance and packing can be avoided. 

Let us so arrange that Agarwalla, the debtor, pays his debt of 
Ks. 13,000 to Provas, the creditor, in India and John the debtor, pays 
his debt of ;C1,000 similarly to Jones, the creditor in Britain. The 
tlebtor, Agarwalla, finds it much easier to pay in rupees and finds it 
cheaper too, as the debtor John finds it easier in paying in pounds. BotJi. 
the creditors, Provas and Jones, are also satisfied as they receive the 
values of their goods in their owm money. 


India 


iTovas 

(creditor) 



John 

(debtor) 


sells bills drawn to John to Agarwalla 

for Rs. 13,000/- and is satisfied. (debtor) 

»l n ■■■■ III J y. 



Jones dollecls the ;t-l,000 bill fmm ^ Jones 

John and is satisfied. (creditor’i 


England 

w 

The whole transaction is carried through r Bill of Exchange drawn 
by Provas on John for the sum of Rs. 13,000. Provas sells the bill 
drawn on John to Agarwalla, the Indian debtor, who pay^ Provas in 
rupees. Agarwalla isends the bill drawn on John to his creditor Jones. 
Jones now has received from Agarwalla a bill which caAies tlie right 
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to claim £1»000. This satisfies his claim but indirectly, because the- 
sum is collected from John, the English debtor, on whom the bill has 
been drawn. John accepts the bill and pays the sum to Jones. Alt 
parties are now satisfied. One bill has discharged two debts one iu 
India and the other in Britain. 

BANKING 

The word bank A\'as supposed to be derived from the bank 
or bench on which the early money-changers kept their coins so 
that the banker would be the ^bencher* as the money changers 
were called in Greece and Rome. 

The word bank is also supposed to be derived from bank — 
a heap or pile. Originally standing for a fund of capital a bank 
has come to-day to mean the institution dealing in such funds. 

The old Banker was a mere money-changer, the modern 
banker is principally a dealer in credit though he still deals in 
money. He also promotes business. 

Banking Operations 

The main functions of banks arc fold- -bon owing and Icndbifi, 

When we deposit* money with a bank it is in fact a loan to the 
bank and ^he bank is our debtor. 


Depositing money or Vijjcning an account* with a bank may be 011 
‘deposit account’ or ‘current accemnt'. 

Money on deposit account caif l)e withdrawn only on the terms and 
conditions of the deposit. ^loiiey on current .account is payable 011 
demand at any time. 

t Out of the suri)lus usually another 15% is kejjt with otli^r banks 
at home and abroad or lent to people at 'calF or ^slwrl notice". This 
money can be had at very .short notice, and constitutes the second ihic 
of defence of the bank if there be large withdraw-als of deposits by 
creditors, 

The^other principal investments of a bank arc in inland trade bills, 
bills of exchange, government bonds and securities and gilt-edged 
securities. Banks lend money to Inanufacturers, merchants and traders 
who/ from time, to time, require bqnk loans in addition to their own 
capital to financei them .selves. ^ 

A fi^rmer may need a loan for the sow'ing s*»ason which he expects 
to repay out of his nexl harvest. . A manufacturer may need a loan to 
buy raw materials to execute his contract to deliver a large quantity of 
,goo<ls; h^ expects to reply when the goods are manufactured and pay- 
ment received^ on delivery. Banks Jend monej' to iihance trade and 
industry inia*country. tending b.v banks takes* place in great part 
through the, discount of bills. Thc>| also lend to governments. ^ 
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The nroney with which a bank carries on its busineSvS is not its 
own. For the most pari, it is other people’s money lent or ‘entrusted’ 
to it. How is the money so entrusted utilised and for what purposes'*’ 

A good bank has to be ready at all times to meet its obligations 
ns borrower and to pay immediately on demand by its creditors, llie 
depositors. But all <lepositors do not demand repayment at the same 
time unless there l>e a panic or a loss of confidence in the bank. 

The bank, theref<;re, keeps funds sufficient to meet possible de- 
mands — the likel 3 » demand in countries with developed banking liabils 
do not cxi'eed 10% of the total deposits. Banks, therefore, keep in 
cash about 10% of their deposit liabilities. This constitutes the first 
line of defence. 

The surplus t money the\' have in hand, they invest or lend. 

Thus wc come to the second main function of the bank — the bank 
as the lender. 

The operation of credit transactions would have been very difficult 
as between nations but for the existence of moderii banks. 

They promote the development of credit by encoitraghig the deposit 
habit and the cheque habit and by lending io trade and industry In 
iimes of need. But an equally important service o} the banks has been 
the development of foreign or international credit. 

We have already explained what a bill of exchange is and how it 
operates in a simple case. 

In actual life, however, we would not find that there are only two 
sinii>le and similar transactions between only two countries. The 
transactions are many, they are not similar and are between all the 
principal countries of the world. 

The Indian importer of niachinefy from the V. S. A. pays for it 
lo-day in 4he following manner. 

He j^oes to an Indian bank with offices, agents, and credit abroad, 
«md arranges ’^ith the assistance and guarantee of liis bank a ‘cicdii* 
of Rs. 30,000 or 10,000 roughlj’^ in the V. S. A. for payment to the 
American exporter of machinery. Under the guarantee the Indian 
hank makes itself responsible for the iDayment of dues up to that 
amount. 

The American exporter now draws a Bill of Kxchange and takes it 
with the feceipt of the shipper of tke niachinery%— bill of lading* — to 
a bank in America which buj^s it #ash from him. ^'he exporter thus 
receives payment immediately on shipment. Tlie American bank then 
realises the value, of the hill through the Indian bank which has 
guaranteed its ^redit. The Indian bank realises its credit tfrom the 
Indian importer. Tbns it is thfough the banks that bills of 
exchange are negotiated. J 
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Banks are, therefore, among the princtpaJ means of the develops 
iiieiit of internal and inlcrnational credit. * 

Functiom and value of banks 

A good Banking System essential to economic progress 

A bank is defined as a dealer in credit. 

The two chief functions of banks are (ii) borrowing (deposits) 
and (b) lending (discount). Banks borrou from some people 
and lend to others. 

Besides these; banks have certain other fun9tions : viz.,. 
(i) note issue, (2) safe deposit and (3) acting as fiscal agent tO' 
(iovernment by kccpini;* the Government balances and managing, 
the public debt. The right of issuing notes iiow-a-days is a 
monopoly of the Central Bank ; ordinary banks in most countries, 
are no longer permitted to issue notes, though in the past they 
l)ossessed that right. Banks akso accept valuables and jewellery,, 
etc., from their customers to keep them in safe custody. The 
function of acting as a fiscal agent to the Government is also the 
s])ecial charge of the Central Bank. 

Following the ])ractice of Mr. Keynes, it is now the fashion* 
among economists to describe *bank deposits* as ‘bank money* 
because these dei)osits, *\’ithdraAvablc by cheques, largely serve- 
as medium of exchange in the advanced countries, especially in 
tlie U.S.A. and Britain. In those countries, as Keynes observes,, 
“current money is predominantly baiik money.*' 

Banks secure economy in the use of precious metals^ as money by 
the issue of notes, by developing the cheque habit and by lending 
deposits. "" 

Banks also encourage savings by the security and interest they 
offer. These savings are placed in deposit- with banks. 

Banks provide capital for trade, and industry by lending to business- 
men the money tliey have on deposit. 

Banks as the ^dispensers of credit 

«■ •' 

It is important to remember Avhat has been said before that 
the chief^ functions of banks are (a) borrowing and (b) lending. 

Banks borrow from some when they take,, deposits and lend" 
to others flirough discounting. ^ The money banks have with- 
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them are on deposit from savers and investors. From these men 
— the depositors — ^banks have borrowed. 

The men who take loans from banks are principally busi- 
nessmen in need of capital for trade and industry. These are 
the men to whom banks Reneraly lend through discounting. 
They lend at a rate higher than that at which they have borrowed 
.and thus they make their profits. 

Hanks, tlius, play a very important role in Ihe economic develop- 
ment of a country. ‘Modern business and industrial enterprise require 
application of capital on a very large scale. A great part of this capilnl 
is furnished by the banks. The banks do not supply the capital them- 
selves. The banks serve as the connectinj; links between the savers 
and the borrowers of capital.* 

The Central Bank 

The chief functions of Central Banks arc those of control and siipcr- 
'vision of banking and credit. 

(1) The Central Bank is the Bauker*s Bank — in cases of difficult) 
the banks turn to the Central Bank for aid and assistance. In 
its turn, the Central Bank exercises control over the banks. 

(2) The Central Bank is a banker to the Government. 

(3) The Central Bank enjoys the monopoly of note issue. 

Summary 

.\s barter was superseded by money, so niojiey is going to be rej)lacc<] 
to a considerable extent, in our age, by credit. 

The two elements in credit (1) fime and (2) confidence distinguish 
it from nfoney. 

The, two principal instmmenis of credit arc : (1) the cheque and 
{2'^ the bill of* exchange, 

. ' The cheque is used for internal payments and the bill of exchange 
for foreign payments. 

Tlie two chief function^i of a modem bank are : (1) b^irrcwiiig through 
-deposit and (2) lending through discount. i.)iher functions are* (I) note 
issue, (2) safe deposit and (3) acting as fiscal agent , to Government. 

The old banker was a moncyA*hanger bin •the lyddern ])aiiker is m 
•dealer or dispenser iq credit. 

Questions 

1. Describe tjie economic functions of bfiiiks. Show hciw a gcK)d 

banking systerii» can further fhe economic well-being of a countr}'. 

(C. r. 1939) . • 
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2. Explain clearly what is a cheque. How does it differ from paper 

money ? (C. IT. 1940) ^ 

3. Clearly explain the operation t)f a Bill of Excliange. (C.U.1936, 1940) 

4. What ar^ the functions of banks? (C.I7. 1935) 

5. Describe a bill of exchange and the economic service ii renders. 
fC.I\ 1936, 1940) 

6. “Banks are the disi)ensers of credil**. Discuss the siatenient. 
fC.r. 1941). 

7. Describe the functions of a commercial bank. (Dacca, 1942) 

8. Describe the services jierformed by banks to trade and iiidusiry. 
(C.r. 1942). 

'9. What is a bill of exchange? Indicate the factors that determine 
its ])ricc. (C. XT’. 1944) 

10. Gi\e reasons for the view that a good banking system is essential 
to economic progress. (C. IT. 1945) 

11. Describe the advantages of a bill of exchange as used in foreign 
trade (C. U. 1946) 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Nations to-da3" do not live alone. Trade and markets arc 
no longer local or national. How great and how intimate are 
these trade relations with other nations we would realise when 
we are told that Japan and Italy were India's best customers for 
her cotton, Britain for her tea and wheat, Germany for raw- 
jute, the U. S. A. for jute manufactures and North and South 
America for her pig iron. 

As we sell practically to the whole world, so we buy from 
all corners of the globe. Among other countries we buy cotton 
and woollen goods from Britain, wheat from Australia, sugar 
from Java and Cuba, glass, iron and steel from Belgium, 
machinery from Germany, toys from Japan, enamelwarc from 
Czecho-Slovakia, kerosene and petroleum from Russia, paper 
from Norw^ay and motor cars from the U. S. A. 

In view of our international trade relations it is very 
important for us to know the value and advantages of inter- 
national trade. 

The* Advantages of International Trade 

Tlfc advantages of international trade are the following : — 

(i) It enables a counify to enjoy goods which it cannot 
produce at all or can produce at a much greater cost than foreign 
countries. It is becafise of the trade betw^een ‘India and 
Germany that Germany was abtb to use jute even though she 
could not grow^ it at home. And Germany gavf Vis in exchange 
machinery which we needed buf could not manufacture in India 
or if we could manufacture at all we could not do so as 
efficientl,v or as advantageously as Germany. It is iu this act 
of exchange that#*we have the second important «a(Jvantage of 
international trade. 
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(2) It enables a country to apply its productive powers to 
the maximum advantage. Each country produces those com- 
modities in which it possesses the greatest comparative advan- 
tage and imports other articles from other countries. By means 
of such international division of labour production is maximised 
and all countries gain. 

(3) International trade promotes intercourse between nations 
and makes them interdependent. Such interdependence should 
promote world peace. International trade has an inestimable 
cultural value. 

The Disadvantages of International Trade 

As international trade has its advantages, so it has its dis- 
advantages. International trade makes for international inter- 
dependence. Countries like Britain which depend largely for 
their existence upon the exchange of their products with others 
have to rely upon the continued ability and willingness of those 
other countries to buy. If the foreign buyers cease to purchase, 
it means unemployment and suffering to many. It often leads 
to international rivalry between imi>erialist powers. 

Balance of Trade ^ 

The expression * balance of trade* indicates, in ijopular 
language, the relation between Imports and exports of a country. 
It is rare that a country’s exports and ’ imports afe equal 
although they tend to be equal. 

When the value of the exports of a country exceeds the 
value of its imports, the excess is in favour of the country w hich 
is then known, as having a favourable balance of trade. If, on 
the other liand, its imports e^^ceed exports, it is then said to 
have -an unfavourable balance of trade. 

The Balance of Accounts 

Wheil, however, we want to find out whether \he foreign trade of a 
country is in equilibrium, we have to consider not merely the exports and 
imports of^goods and the balahce of ' trade resulting from these imports 
and exports, bai we have to consider* balance qf accounts resulting 
from the totA credits (claims) and debits (debts) of a country. 

11—7 
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Protection and Free Trade 

A nation is supposed to pursue a policy of free trade when 
it does not impose restrictions upon international trade. 

On the other hand, those nations follow a poicy of protec-^ 
tion which impose restrictions on foreign trade for the purpose 
of protecting home industries from foreign competition. These 
restrictions generally take the form of prohibitive duties on 
foreign imports. These duties are called protective duties and 
are collectively known as the protective tariff. 

Arguments for Protection 

(1) The home market should be reserved for some industries because 
foreign markets are distant and precarious. 

(2) The reservation of the home market for home industries would 
create a demand for indigenous products which would provide for the 
employment of labour and capital within the country which might 
otherwise remain idle. 

(3) Protection is also necessary when home industries have to face 
unfair competition from dumping of goods by foreigners at prices below 
cost. 

(4) Protection is urged also on the ground of making the state self- 
sufficient. There are economic, political and^ military reasons for it. 

(5) Protection is also demanded on the ground of a diversification 
of industries to secure an even and balanced development of the economic 
life of the^people. 

(6) The strongest argument for protection is the infant industries 
argumenl. 

The infant industries of a country require careful nursing. They may 
need protection from attack or competition by their more fully developed 
and powerful rivals in foreign countries which have had an earlier start. 
When they have grown up to their full stature they would no longer need 
protection. The aim should be to *nurse the baby, protect the child, 
free the adult*. The case for proteci'ion of Indian industries r^sts mainly' 
on this "argument. 

Disadvantages of Protection 

Among the disadvantages of protection are the dangers of political 
corruption and monepoUes and tHe encouragement of inefficient pro- 
duction, a rise in prices and a loss to consumers. 
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Free Trade vs. Protection 

Free Trade protnotes competition and checks monopoly and privi- 
lege. This competition leads to the production of more goods at a 
♦cheaper cost — the world is benefited thereby. 

Free Trade benefits a particular class, the capiialist manufacturers, 
rwhich makes large profits under it. 

Free Trade benefits all classes because as consumers they get things 
♦cheaper. It has, therefore, a special appeal to the poor working classes. 

Protection is a clog in the wheel of international progress. Free 
Trade promotes international co-operation and interdependence through 
international division: of labour. It promotes ivorld progress by making 
♦each nation contribute what it is best fitted for. 

Economic Nationalism and Protection 

The unit of our social order is the nation — we arc yet far* off from 
’the ideal of the world as our unit. 

The big nations are at war with one another trying^to secure econo- 
aiiic and political ascendancy. 

Also nations are not economically equal. There are nations which 
'Struggle to be free from the economic bondage of the imperialist powers. 

This economic struggle compels nations to strengthen their defences 
.and promts them to acquire economic strength , and equality. Thus 
•ejconomic nationalism is at the root of the almost universal movement 
;to-day for protection. 


Summary 

Nations to-day do not live alone. International trade is growing 
more and more important in the life of nations. 

The advantages of international trade are that (1) it enables a country 
to enjoy goods which it cannot produce at all or can pro(flice only at a 
greater cost, (2) it enables a country to utilise its productive powers to 
the maximum advantage and (3) it promotes international intercourse 

.and harmony. 

• • 

The disadvantages of inteniatioj^al trade are that it makes the life 
.and eaonomic well-being of one nation depend ui^on the goodwill and 
♦economic condition |Of another. 

Free "Trade means the absence of restrictioifs upon international 
trade while Protection consists in the imposition of restrictions upon 
-international trade with a view to protecting home industries. 

Arguments for Protection are that* (1) the hom% market should be 
preserved for^home industries, (2) Protection causes greater employment 
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of laboar and capital at home, (3) the home industries should be pre- 
tected from dumping by foreign exporters, (4) the state should be 
economically self-sufficient, (5) there should be a diversification of indus- 
tries in the state, and (6) the infant industries oi a country require 
careful' nursing. 

The disadvantages of Protection are that (1) it leads to political 
corruption and monopolies, (2) it stifles competition and causes a relative- 
scarcity of goods, (3) it benefits particular classes and (4) it is a clog iiir 
the wheel of international progress. 

Questions 

1. Indicate the advantages and disadvantages of international trade. 

2. Briefly argue the case for and against Protection laying stress on 
(a) the infant industries argument (C.U. 1941) and (6) the diversifi- 
cation of industries argument. 

3. Describe the advantages which a country derives from foreign trade. 
(C.U. 1937, 1942, 1945) 

4. Indicate the circumstances in which the imposition of restrictions- 
on international trade may be justified. Illustration your answer 
with special reference to Indian conditions. (C.U. 1944) 

5. What is meant by 'balance of trade’? (C.U. 1945) 
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DISTRIBUTION 

What is Distribution 

The study of distribution is primarily a study of the 
remuneration of the factors of production. 

Distribution is the process whereby the income of a group 
•(a particular industry or a particular society) is shared* among 
the factors of production in that group, viz, land, labour, capital 
and organisation which have jointly produced that income. 

Distribution involves three distinct questions : — 

(1) What excily is there to distribute} 

(2) What are the shares and who are entitled to share? 

(3) How are the shares determined? 

What is there to distribute 

A business leader os organiser undertakes production of 
matches. He takes land on lease from the landlord, erects 
machinery in the factory premijfcs with capital he has borrowed 
from the capitalist and employs labour, unskilled and •skilled, 
in the manufacture of matches. 

At the end of the year, he finds that he has produced 
So, 000 gross match boxes which he Kas sold for a total value of 
Rs. 80,000. This is the gross product. ^ 

But fheVear's use is responsible for some inevitable damage 
and depreciation of machinery, buildings, etc., for which repairs 
and replacement^»|are n^icessary. ^Xlso, the fuel and the raw 
materials* have to be pitodticed and for all this a sum of money 
or a fund has to be set apart. 

This mini is known as the Replacement Fund,^ 

Let us assume that the replacement fund necessary in the 
match factory is Rs. 50,000. * 
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The net earnings or the net product of an industry can be 
known by deducting the amount necessary for the reidacement 
of capital from the value of the gross product. 

Gross Product — Replacement Fund = Net Product 

(Rs. 80,000) (Rs. 50,000) (Rs. 30,000) 

We have here a net product of Rs. 30,000. This net product 
is available for distribution. It is, however, a joint income 
because it is the result of the joint efforts of all those who have 
taken part in the production of matches — the organiser, the 
landlord, the capitalist and the labourer. 

The National Dividend 

^'The labour and capital of a country, acting on its natural! 
resources, produce annually a certain net aggregate of com^ 
viodities, material and immaterial including services of all kinds. 
This is the true net annual income or revenue of the countiy,. 
or the national dividend'^ (Marshall). Naturally, since every 
year plant and equipment wear out and decay, what is produced 
must mean what is produced on the whole when allowance has 
been made for the depreciation of capital. 

Thus, the net product of the services of land, labour, capital 
and organisation of a country in a given period of time is known 
as its National Dividend.* 

Tfie National Dividend is at once (a) the aggregate net 
product of c and (b) the sole source of payment for the factors of 
production within the cojuitr\’. 

Labour Capital ^ Organisation- 


Net Product or National Dividend 

• t t 

r I ■ ' ■ ■ . ' I ■ 

Wages Interest Profits 


Land 


Rent 


* productieu we study the creation of the social income; in dis- 
trabution we study its division. In the one case we regard it as the 
national output, in the other as* the national dividend. *-<-Seligman. 
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What are the shares and who are the shareholders’*' 

The factors of production are Land, Labour, Capital and 
Organisation and the shares of these factors are known as Rent> 
Wages, Interest, and Profits respectively. 

The landlord who supplies land, the labourer who gives his 
labour, the capitalist who lends his capital and the entrepreneur 
who furnishes the organising ability are each entitled to a share, 
by way of reward, since each of them has rendered a service. 

The individual in relation to the group 

In economic text books of the orthodox type, the share of 
each factor is studied as a whole. The individual is neglected 
in such a study. We study functional distribution, not personal 
distribution. We study the income of the group, not the income 
of the individual, e-g,, wc study the share which goes to labour 
in general, not that which goes to the individual labourer. 

We should not, however, forget the individual in the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

How the shares are determined 

It is because each of the factors renders a particular service 
in production that eaclf is entitled to a share in distribution. 

What surprises us is fhe extraordinary variety of these 
services and of their rewards. Many are doing work; which is 
tiresome, unpleasant and often dangerous ; many again do work 
which requires a verj^ great deal of skill, yet th(^ receive only 
a very small remuneration (low^ wages or low salaries) for their 
real pains and hardships. 

* The shares in distribution "differ according to the character of 
, production and^j the structure of oponoinic life. 

In a slave-stete, mere arc no wages because slave labour is not 
paid for. / • 

In a socialist or proletarian state, on the other hand, there is no 
private landlord, no private capital and no private entrepreneur and, 
therefor^ no rent, no interest and no profits for them who are known 
as the capitalist class. Land and capital in such a* state are owned 
by the coq|munity, the state also m-nishing the"* necessary enterprise. 
In such a ^tate the only earnings ^re the wages of labour. 
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On the other hand, men who appear to do the most pleasant 
work earn at the same time the highest incomes, e,g., the 
landlord and the capitalist (rent and interest). 

Generally speaking, all the shares, except the share (profit) 
which goes to organisation, are determined by the interplay of 
the forces of demand and supply. The share which goes to 
.each factor is the price paid for its services in production. Thus 
the share which goes to labour is the price paid for the services 
of labour. Since services like commodities have a market price, 
this price is determined by the interaction of the forces of 
demand and supply- The price depends on the amount offered 
in relation to the amount demanded. In general, wages are 
high when labourers are scarce and wages are low^ when 
labourers are plentiful. Interest is high when capital is scarce, 
interest is low when capital is plentiful. 

Summary 

Distribution means the sharing of the joint-income of a productive 
group among the factors of production in that group. 

The net product is available for distribution. 

The shares are known as rent, wages, interest and profits and are 
distributed to the landlord, the labourer, thf^ capitalist and the entre- 
preneur respectively. 

Each of them renders a service ii^ production which is rewarded by 
a share in distribution The share is a sort of price paid for services 
rendered, ^ 

The or tlie price is determined by the general forces of demand 

and suppl}'. 


Questions 

1. What do you understand by “D^tribution** ? Briefly explain what 

is distributed. • « 

2. What are the chief priciples ditermining the reiyflneration of the* 

factors oi production? (C.U. 193#; ^ , 
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Definition 

Rent is the pric^ paid for the use of land or other natural 
•agents. 

Rent, in the proper sense, is the payment for the use and occupation 
of business premises or dwelling houses. Rent, in this sense, includes 
^ent proper {the amount paid jor the use of land, a gift of nature) plus 
payment of interest for the capital invested in the building which stands 
■on the land. 

The popular confusion arises from the fact that the payment is 
often a single payment made to a person who owns lx)th the land and 
the capital. 

The Ricardian Theory of Rent 

The theory of rent is usualy associated with the name of 
David Ricardo, an eminent English economist of the early 19th 
centur^^ 

Ricardo defined rent as ‘that portion of the produce of the 
earth which is paid to the landlord for the use of the 'original 
and indestructive powers of the soil.^ ► * 

Ricardo's theory of rent forms to a great extent the foundation of 
the modem theory of rent. 

'Ricar^o’s^ predecessors thought that rent i3 the result of the bounty 
of nature. Rent thus appeared to bg a gift of Nature. Ricardo goes to 
the other extreme and says that rent is due to the niggardliness of 
nature. Ricardo points cAit that so long as good land is available in 
plenty there cannot nbe any Aitir the supply the first grade land 

is exhausted it becomes necessary to go to the second grade land.* 

Ricarijo explains (a) how rent arises, (6) the relation 
between rent and growth of population, (c) the» relation between 
rent and prjee. 
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How rent ariiea — Rent is a differential surplus 

Ricardo correctly noted the differential character of rent and 
described it as a differential surplus which the superior land 
enjoys over the marginal land. 

We can easily picture a community in which land is so 
abundant as to be counted a free good like air and water. 

But very soon the most favoured spots will be appropriated 
by the pioneers either for their superior fertility or for their 
superior situation. 

Rent and the growth of population 

The growing food needs of a comiiiunity with a growing 
population would compel them to resort to land of inferior 
quality. In this way inferior land comes to be cultivated. 

The no-rent land 

At any given time, we find some lands do not repay culti- 
vation. Some again will just repay the expenses of cultivation 
— ^nothing more. This land Ricardo called land on the margin 
of cultivation or the no-rent land. 

Price is governed by marginal cost — the cost of production 
of the no-rent land. Rent, therefore, does not enter into price. 

Some other plots, again, are so fertile that the value of 
the produce raised is greater Jhan the costs of production 
(farmer's remuneration and costs of cultivation and marketing). 
There remains a surplus above the cost. This surplus consti- 
tutes \ent. • 

But land of this quality is relatively scarce. 

R«nt and scarcity of land , 

Rent arises because of this scarcity of good land. All desire 
to possess this land, but only a few have it*. ^ Those few w’ho 
possess this class of land enjoy this ^urplus.f 

Competition ahiong farmers to take the best lanfl enables 
landowners to earn the surplus value or the rent of their lands. 

The enjbynjent of this • surplus may be direct when the 

owner cultivates land on his own account, or it maV be indirect 

• •> 
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when he lets out the use of the land to some one who pays some 
money as compensation (rent) for the surplus he takes. 

Criticism of Ricardian Theory of Rent 

(1) Criticism has been directed against Ricardo’s conception of the 
historical order of cnltivation that the best land is cultivated first and 
other lands in order of their inferiority. This is not alwaj’s true. 

(2) The rent that we find in actual life does not correspond tO' 
Ricardo’s economic rent. 

(3) Land in most countries is not in its original and natural state. 
Ic has been altered and improved by the investment of capital. Rent,, 
at present, is, therefore, due as much to the original properties of the 
soil as to subsequent improvements made by man. 

(4) The properties of the soil are not indesinictibJfi. - On the 
contrary, the evidence is that with continual cultivation there is a very 
ilefinite and steady loss or deterioration of the soil properties. 

(5) Ricardo’s definition restricted rent only to agricultural land. But 
there can be rents in respect of urban sites, mines and fiisherics. The 
same forces (demand and supply) which determine the lent of agricul- 
tural land, determine, in the main, the rent of other natural agents. 

The modem theory of Rent 

Renli is a surplus — the amount of rent is determined by the 
differential yield or production. Modern economists thus accept 
Ricardo’s theory in its' essentals. The supply of land is fixed 
by nature and land in any country consists of various grades 
and qualities. 

These peculiarities in the supply of land togethef with the 
extent and urgency of demand determine how far cultivation 
would proceed and this, in turn, , determines rent. Thus rent 
or remuneration for the services of land depends upon the inter- 
play of the 'factors of demand and su;^ply. 

The foundation of rent iS the Law of Diminishing Returns. 
Were it not /for diminishing returns from land, every farmer 
would, have sailed his ^^ent b/^ giving up ^11 but a small plot of 
land on which he w-ould have concentrated all his labour, capital 
and enterprise. In fact, but for the operation of this law a man 
like Henry* Ford might have •made an attem’pt to raise the 
w’hole produce of his country ^rom one single plot. 
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How economic rent is determined 

Economic Rent"’’ — 

Economic rent is the producer's surplus. It is the surplus 
“which remains to him after he has paid all costs of production. 

Economic Rent = Gross value of the produce minus costs of 
production (expenses of cultivation, marketing expenses, 
farmer's remuneration) . 

Economic rent cannot be determined before the crops are 
raised, marketed and sold. 

Rent and Price— does rent enter into price 

There is a widespread belief that high rent causes high prices. 
But, as Ricardo points out, high prices are not caused by high rents, 
but it is the high prices which enable the farmers to pay high rents. 
Rent is the differential return which the land of the superior quality 
enjoys over the marginal land. Now, price equals cost of production on 
the marginal land which is regarded the no-rent land and, therefore, 
does not pay any rent. Hence, rent, not being a part of the cost of pro- 
duction, cannot affect price. So we, say, rent does not enter info price. 

On the other hand, if prices go up, lands which formerly were 
deemed unfit for cultivation W’ill be brought under cultivation, the differ- 
ence between superior plots of land and the land on the margin will be 
widened and thus the amount of rent will increase. High prices, in 
this way, will lead to higher rents. 

Contract Rent — ^Rent in practice 

In practice, land is usually let out for a rent which is deter- 
mined beforehand by a contract between the landlord and the 
tenant. ^ Rent which is thus fixed by a contract is called contract 
rent. 

How contract rent is determined 

This contract rent is settled by the interaction of the forces 
of demand and supply. 

* In India, the rent or land reven le very often exct eds the economic 
rent of land. o - 

But in India rent is mostly determined by contract regulated by 
{a) custom, which has great foVee in India, 

(b) legislation, as in Bengal where rent is determined mainly in 

accordance with the previsions of the Tenancj’ Acts, 

(c) competition, as in the canal colonies in the Punjab. 

To a large extent, custom is the foundation of Indian rents. 
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Both the landlord and the tenant have in mind the surplus, 
that can be got from the land. One may think that surplus to- 
be big and sufficiently attractive, the other may not think so. 

If the demand for the use of land'^be great in proportion to* 
the supply of land, rents would be high — if the demand is small 
relatively to the supply, rents would be low. Thus rent or the- 
price for the use of land is fixed by the interplay of the forces, 
of demand and supply. 

Urban Site Rent 

Agricultural land is desired both for its fertility and for its 
situation. 

Urban land is, however, desired only for its situation both 
for residential purposes and business sites. Beauty, healthful- 
ness, convenience, fashion and traffic — each of these determines, 
the value of the site. 

The more desirable sites, because of their superior advan- 
tages, are in great demand but as these sites are necessarily 
limited in number, they fetch high rents (e.g,, business sites 
near railway stations, residential sites near the fashionable parks, 
of your town). 

‘^Unearned** lncreinent>^Urban Site Rent 

The question of unearned increment arises specially in the 
case of urban sites^ 

Urban site rent, like agricultural rent, is determined by the 
interplay of the forces of demand and supply. 

During the last hundred years, population in all civilised 
countries has increased and has crowded more and more into the 
towns and cities. 

The ancestor of our present landlord in town might have- 
bgught loo bigbsis of land for Rs. 200/- a century ago, on which 
the return at the current;^ rate of interest should have been. 
Rs. 12/- per year. 

The rent of this land measuring 100 bighas in a city which 
has sprung intp prominence in those hundred* years may w^ell 
have increased from Rs. 12/- to Rs. 3 lakhs a year and the value 
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»of the property correspondingly increased from Rs. 200/- to 
Rs. 50 lakhs. 

The increase in the value of income from land due almost 
•entirely to social progress and to the growth of population is 
known as ‘unearned* increment because it has not been earned. 
'The landlord has not generally done anything for the improve- 
ment of land. He has not ‘earned* the increment of the land 
value. Should the city landlord be allowed by society to retain 
this entire ‘unearned* income? This is a grave moral and 
-economic issue to-day. 

Effects of the pressure of population on the rent of land 

The growth of population brings its pressure on land. Tlie needs of 
‘the country become greater. More agricultural produce is needed, more 
.minerals, more fish, more building sites. And this brings more lands, 
mines, fisheries and urban sites in use. The best being already in Uvse, 
the second best quality conies into use — so there is a differential reaiirn. 

The greater this growth and pressure and the scarcer the land, whose 
supply is limited by nature, there is an increase and a growing increase 
in rent. 

Summary 

Rent is the price paid for the use of land or other natural agents. 
Economic rent is the producer’s surplus from land but as it is 
-difficult to ascertain this surplus, rent is m#)re often fixed by previous 
.:agreement or contract between the landlord and the tenant. 

Rent which is so fixed is contract, rent. Contract rent is determined 
hy the general forces of demand and supply. 

Agricultural rents are paid because of (1) ihc fcrtUiiy and (2) the 
situatioit of la?id. 

Questions 

1. Define rent. How is it determined? (Dacca, 1942). 

2. ‘The price paid for the use of lands tends to approximate to the 

producer’s surplus, i.e., to the economic rent.’ Explaili this state- 
ment. (C.U. 1935). * 

.3. Explain Ricardo’s theory of rent. (C.U. 1939). 

4. Write a note on economic rent.© (Dacca. 1942). 

5. Define ‘economic rent’. ‘Rent in India idepends on the interaction 
of the forces of custom, competition and legislation’. Elucidate the 
statement. JC.U* 1930, 1943). 

6. Examine the effects of the {firessure of population von the rent of 
:iaud. (C. U. 1945) 
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Wages 

Wages are the price paid for the services of labour. 

feiimiicialion oftvery sort ot TalSour may Be called 

wages. 

These services are rendered by workers who have, been 
classified into (i) sofi-hatided and ( 2 ) hard-handed according as 
they work, more or less, with their brains or with their hands. 

The workers, intellectual as well as manual, fall into five 
classes ; 

SOFT- 
HANDED 
"WORKERS 


HARD- 
HANDED 
WORKERS 

Salaries 

The l\ne.bAween wages and salaries^ is difficult to draw. 
The distinction is mostly based dh the length of the period for 
which Ihe payment is made. 

■Vyhen. wages ire pai^by the month or by the year such 
personal incomes are known as salaries. The higher paid and 
the higher ^rade workers generally receive salaries.^ 

The rest ^receive >vages paid usually either* by the day or 
by the week.^ . 


(i) the higher classes of society, e.g., profes- 
sions such as those of doctorSj lawyers, 
engineers, managers, etc., 

(ii) the lower middle classes consisting of 
clerks, school teachers, etc. 

(0 skillecT workmen such as fitters and 
mechanics, 

(ii) factory and machine workers, 

(Hi) common day-labourers, e.g., the diggers 
and delvers. 
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Real and Nominal Wages ' 

'^Nominal wages are measured in terms of money, real 
wages are measured in terms of commodities and services/' 

Money or Nominal Wages 

Money or nominal wages may be defined as the amount of 
money given in return for the services of labour. 

Real Wages 

Real wages on the other hand mean the amount of 
necessaries of life and other advantages which the labourer can 
get in exchange for his labour. Real wages are not money but 
the necessaries, comforts and luxuries of life which it (money) 
buys. 

Real wages depend on what money can buy or on the 
general level of prices. Low prices increase real wages as high 
prices reduce them, since a given amount of money will buy 
more when prices are low as it will buy less when prices are 
high. 

Real wages also depend on the opportunities of supplement 
tary earnings. 

Real wages have to take into account trade expenses, e.g., 
doctors have to keep cars, and lawyers have to employ clerks 
which expenses have to be deducted from their nominal income 
or wag^s to arrive at their real income or wages. 

Regularity or irregularity of employment is another factor 
in determining real wages, e.g., the nominally high wages of 
cinema stars may not mean as high real w^ages because of 
irregular employment — ^periods of employment on high wages 
alternating with periods of unemployment. 

Real wages include the aavantages which are attached to 
the occupation, e.g., free quarters, free‘s clothirg, agreeableness 
of work. Two p^sons having the ^ame ndLminal w^ges may 
have unequal real wages. 

^^The labourer is rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded in 
proportion to the real, not ihe nominal wages ^of his labour' 
(Adam Smith). 
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Real wages, thus, signify the amount of food, clothing, 
shelter and enjoyment received on account of such services. 

Differences in wages — why wage rates vary in different occupations 

The differences in wages in different employments or occupations 
are due, according to Adam Smith, to 

(1) the agreeableness or disagreeable ness <>f the employment, c.g., 

the butcher gets more than the baker because the butcher's 
work is disagreeable ; 

(2) the ease or difficulty of learning it as also the expense of 

training, e.g.. the skilled workman gels more llian the un- 
skilled because the skill is acquired with difficulty and at 
some expense ; 

(3) the regularity (constancy) or irregularity of emphn'ineiit, c.g., 

the teacher gets less than the insurance agent because 
he has a more regular enipkn inent ; 

(4) certainly or uncertainty of success, e.g,, goldsmiths and 

doctors generally have high incomes. The lawyers' extra- 
ordinarily high incomes ary in the nature of lottery prizes 
which man.v lose, few win (Adam Smith). 

Differences in wages are sometimes due also to 

(1) the existence of the chances of making supplementary 
earnings ; 

(2) incidental advanlage.s, e,g,, free ciuarters, free uniforms, free 
board ; 

(3) colour prejudices, c.g,, a white man would gel more than a 
coloured man for the stnie work ; 

(4) other advantages, c.g., quiet or respectable occupaL^oiis like 
those of a teacher or of a clergyman sometimes^ attract better 
men on comparatively low incomes. 

The individual differences in wage.s' that we notice in the same 
occupation or employment are due mostly to the differences in skill, 
ability, aud .exjJerience. The more efficient bricklayer or the more 
skilled surgeon earns, as a rule, m«re than the less efficient or the less 
skilled. 

Ho W wages ^are tf^tfermined^ 

"Ivabour, like all things which are purchased and sold, and 
which may tjp increased or diminished in quantity, has its 
natural an<?its market price.” (Ricardo). 

II — 8 
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Ftom the above it becomes clear that wages are determined 
in a market by the general law of price, i.e., the interaction of 
the forces of demand and supply. 

Wages depend on two things : 

(a) the number of wage-earners (the supply of /labour) and 

(b) the demand for their labour. 

If labourers were many relatively to the demand, wages 
would be low. 

If labourers Avere few and in great demand, wages would be 
high. This is only a statement of fact — not a defence of the 
present system. 

Analysis of the factors of demand and supply in wasres 

The demand for labour depends on the productivity or 
usefulness of labour. 

The employer has (a) a maximum demand price equal to 
the full value of labour but (h) he tries to give as much less as 
he can to retain the surplus for himself. 

This leads to 'labour unrest’ — the employer drying to 
exploit the labourer and the labourers trying to get wages 
raised to the full value. ^ 

The supply of labour is fixed by the standard of life of 
the labojirers. Low wages are accepted because of a low 
standard of life. In extreme cases it might be the barest 
minimum for" existence — the ‘subsistence level’ or the minimum 
standard of life. 

In progressive countries, where labour is organised, the 
Trade Union (or the union of workers) fixes this staifdard of 
life or minimum supply price below^ w^hich there would be no 
supply. The standard of life is not a fixed one aiW the constant' 
aim is to raise it. 

Thus the employee has (e) a minimum supply price, that 
which is neceasar}'^ to maintain his standard of life bhi: (ii) he 
endeavours to get^as much more than this as he can < secure. 
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The Wage Contract 

The wage contract is the result of collective bargaining between the 
employers and the employed and will be determined by the relative 
bargaining strength of the two parties, within the two limits imposed, 
<1) on the side of demand, by the value of the labourer's contribution to 
the ^product (the upper limit) and (2) on the side of supply, by the 
.standard of life or the subsistence level of the labourer [the lower limit). 

Wages, analysed ilius, depend on (1) the productivity and "(2) the 
-standard of life of the labourer involved. 

Summary 

The price paid for the services of labour in production is known 
as wages. 

The amount of money that can be had in exchange for labour is 
known as money wages. 

The amount of food, clothing and other advantages which a man can 
have in exchange for his work is known as his real wages. 

Wages are determined by the interaction of the forces of demand 
,and supply. 

The greatest fault of our system lies in its glaring inequality. 

Questions 

1. Define wages. How are^ wages determined? 

2. Distinguish between ‘money* and ‘real* wages. (C.U. 1936). 

3. Explain why wage rates vary *n different occupations in a country. 
(C.U. 1937) 

4. “The labourer is rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded in proportion 
to the real, not the nominal wages of his labour.*’ Elucidate. Show 
how wages are determined. (C.U. 1£(^1) 

5. Analyse and comment upon the factors that determine the supply 
of labpu^in«a country. (C.U. 1943) 

■6. Account for variations in wagss in different occupations within a 

ccrontrv. (C.U. *1944) 

• '' 4 * 

1. What is the .eiation between waf^es and standard of living? (Dacca, 
-t942)* ^ 
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THE LABOUR PROBLEM 

The wage contract to-day is determined by the relative 
bargaining strength of the labourers and the employers. 

The employers are a powerful group, strengthened as they 
are by wealth, education and organisation. Tlie labourers, 
pitted against them, are weak since they are poor, ignorant and 
ill-organised. 

And in a tug of war between the two crews, one strong and 
the other weak, it is the strong who win. 

The result has been that wages and conditions of work have 
been fixed to the considerable disadvantage of labourers, the 
weaker party to the bargain. 

The low wages paid have led to great social and political 
discontent — to ^labour unrest,’ as it is called, all the w^orld over. 

The humanitarian spirit of the agei has led many ])coplc to 
the quest of a solution. 

The State is introducing several measures for the protection 
of the interests of the labourers who form the bulk of the 
commuhity. ^ These measures mainly relate to the regulation of 
hours and conditions of woi;k, the payment of ‘fair’ wages, and 
in extreme cases, a fairer distribution of wealth. 

This work of the stSte is being supplemented, 'in rf^nne cases, 
by enlightened employers with ‘welfare schemes for the work- 
men. 

But the best help is always selt^elp. The greaJtest .im- 
provements in the condition of workers have a?.most invariably 
been secured py the efforts and on the initiative of th^ir own 
organisations. - 

The chief of these is the Trade Union. 
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The Trade Unions 

A trade union is continuous association of wage-earners 
for the purpose of maintaining or improving the conditions of 
their employment** (Sidney and Beatrice Webb). 

The trade union is the organisation of the wage-earners to 
imt themselves on a footing of equality with employers as 
regards bargaining strength. 

The Trade Union Secretary docs the bargaining and he 
does it better than the individual worker because 

(1) he is an expert, 

(2) he is the representative of the Union which is much 
stronger than the individual. 

The Trade Union found the workers opi^ressed and debased. 
It rescued them from the tyranny of the employer and gave 
them the much needed self-respect. 

Aims of Trade Unions 

The aims are — 

(1) to secure standard rates of wages (higher wages where 
wages are below the standard). 

(2) to .secure standard conditions of w^ork (c.g,, better 
housing, better factory conditions where these are 

not up to the ^standard), 

(3) collective bargaining through expert agenc^. 

Trade Union Activities and Methods 

Trade union activities for securing these ends are divided 
into — 

a _ 

(1) Friendly work or fraternal activities of trade unions : 

, Tllfe Union helf>s in, securing benefits such as j^ension and com- 
pensation frciiji the state or fsom the employers in case of old 

illness aria acc'gdinis. It also helps lo secure facilities for 
education, recreation, etc., for the iworkers. 

(2) Th^ militant aciivities^ of trade v^iotis ; Strikes or 
stoppage# of work are declared only in the last resort and 
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supported by the Unions to compel the employers to concede 
to the men’s demands. 

The right to strike is the most effective counter-weapon in 
the hands of the workmen against the right of dismissal in the 
hands of the employers. 

The losses to the strikers have been much exaggerated. 
The permanent gains from a successful strike outweigh the 
losses and failures. Strikes nowadays are more disciplined and 
are not attended with the violence and bloodshed of old. Strikes, 
unless for obviously unfair demands, have to-day generally the 
sympathy of an enlightened public opinion- which is a powerful 
aid to the labour cause. 

(3) Political work : Trade Unions also organise the labour- 
ers into an active political party for the purpose of taking over 
the government in their own hands. The Labour or the 
Socialist Government, thej^ believe, would remove many hard- 
ships they endure to-day. 

The Trade Union and Wages 

We have seen alread}’’ that the supply of labour is largely 
controlled in the long run by the standard of life. One of the 
most imi^ortant functions of the Trad'? Union is to fix the 
standard of life and to raise it. 

Whereas in India the w-orkerS are not organised, they bid 
one against another bringing down the wages and their standard 
of life. ‘The trade union would stop this. It would prescribe 
the minimum wages less than which no worker would accept, 
since the trade union discipline and organisation would compel 
all members to offer th^ same terms. Thus the- workers get 
increased strength and power and have their minimum wages 
guaranteed. 

In a progressive or flourishmg industry tljere is often a 
surplus value of labour which goes to profit the employer-^a 
surplus or margin ‘measured by the difference between what the 
labourer yields or produces ai;d what he gets as wages. By 
skilful bargaining, but not commonly without a fijht, it is 
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possible for the trade union to secure for the workers this 
surplus previously going to their employers. A powerful trade 
union can dictate its terms to the employers to such an extent 
that wages trench on profits and employers have to be satisfied 
with minimum profits. Merc fighting and bargaining, there- 
jore, can secure a considerable rise in wages because the present 
scales of wages in most countries are much below what the 
employers, unless they are too greedy and selfish, can afford to 
give. 

But in the long run a trade union can raise wages only by 
raising the efficiency of the workers. The more efficient the 
work, the greater is the net output or net product from which 
more and more can be paid out as wages. The best trade 
unions have often done this — they have set up standards of 
conduct, regularity and good workmanship, all of which tend 
tow ard a rise in the efficiency of labour. 

Agencies for Industrial Peace 

To check the growing hostility between the employers and 
the employed, certain measures have been adopted for the 
promotion of industrial peace and for the reduction of the causes 
of strife. 

Amongst these are profit-sharing, welfare-schemes, arbitra- 
tion, labour legislation and co-operation. 

Labour Legislation 

The state has taken action wdiere the conditions of work 
have been so bad that irublic opinion felt that it must interfere. 

The trade unions have done nipch in ventilating the 
grievances’ of the workers and have enlightened public opinion 
on^,ihe subject. * 

Public op.fiion wliich has l^ecome increasingly powerful and 
respon^ble hasjicompelkd the state to enac*t, in the interests of 
public health Aid morals, law^s against overw’ork, against child 
labour, against night work and underground wq;rk for women, 
against wcjjrktng wdth unprotected machinery br in unnecessarily 
dangerous, surroundings, and for w^age-benefits to expectant 
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mothers and compensation to workers who die or are disabled 
in the course of their employment. 

Co-operation 

The old system of industrial production may be likened to 
industrial despotism with industrial kings at the head ruling 
with an iron hand, the ‘coal* king, the ‘steel* king. The 

new experiment of co-operation, opposed as it is to the old, 
provides for industrial democracy. 

“Industrial democracy means self-rule, self-control, self- 
direction by the workmen in their efforts to gain a livelihood. 
This is achieved in pure co-operation** (Ely and Wicker). 

The workmen pool their small savings into a big fund of 
capital, purchase their own machinery and ‘manage their own 
industrial affairs, in their own way, at their own risk, sharing 
profit or loss as the case may be.’* This is Co-operation in 
Produci’ion. There may be Co-operation in distribution and 
IN consumption. The consumers combine in purchasing their 
requirements and saving for themselves the i>rofits which would 
otherwise have gone to the middlemen. 

A company’ is started with a capkal contribution by the 
members, a manager is employed by them on a salary and a 
room is rented for the purpose. ^Then the co-operative businevss 
is started. The profits accrue to the consumer-members of the 
co-operative society. 

The advantages of Co-operation are that (i) it prevents con- 
flicts, (2) it stimulates enfcrgy, (3) it encourages thrift and 
economy, (4) it saves nych labour of superintendence, (5) it has 
a great moral and educative influence. 

Summary 

C- 

The present labour problem is due inan-iiy to tl[e low wages < 3 nd 
bad conditions of labour. 

The solution lies in thediands of (1) the State, which can promote 
labour interests* by legislatieyn and administration; (2)^ the employers 
who, like Henry Ford, can promote the welfare of their eiuployees and 
(3) ihe^ labourers themselves. ' ^ 
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Tlie labourers* remedies lie in : (a) The Trade Union, whicl? is a 
continuous association of wage-earners for the purpose of maintaining 
or improving the conditions of their employment ; 

(b) Laboiir legislation — State laws against overwork, against employ- 
ment of women and children, against working with dangerous and 
unprotected machinery, for wage-benefits of expectant mothers and 
-compensation to workers in case of accidents ; and 

(c) Co-operation which would enable w'orkers to produce their own 
goods for their own .consumption by the elimination of the capitalist 
employer and the middleman. 

Trade Unions can increase wages by (a) raising the standard of 
living of workers, lb) strengthening their bargaining power and (c) in- 
•creasiiig their efliciency. 


Questions 

1. Explain Co-operation. What advantages accrue from it? 

2. What is a Trade Union ? What are the effects of Trade Unions on 
wages? (C.U. 1933) 

^3. Discuss the aims and methods of Trade Unions. (C.U. 1934) 
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What it interest? 

Interest is tlie price paid for the use of capital. It is the 
reward of the service of capital in production. Interest has also 
been called ‘the reward of waiting*. It is a rewnrd to those who 
have by saving capital postponed their present enjoyment and 
by lending it facilitated production. 

Why is interest paid? 

Interest is paid because a loan confers a service. The 
service of capital in production is rewarded by a share in distri- 
bution. 

Interest uas condemned by all early ^vriters and in all 
ancient communities because loans were taken for consumption 
puri)oses (food and clothing) by the most needy and distressed 
people in society. Interest bore heavily upon them with their 
very scanty incomes and was, therefore, condemned. 

In our times, most loans arc {or productive purposes. The 
producer, who borrows capital at 8 i).c. profitably utilises it 
to-day. lie makes 20 p.c. gains with it. 

It interest w^ere not paid, there would be according to 
capitalists, in many cases, little or no inducement to save. And 
without savings there w-ould be no continuous supply of capital 
so essentially needed in 'fnodern production. 

Grow Interest and Net Interest , 

The distinction between Gross Interest and J^et Intet^st is that the- 
former includes the payipent for risk,*the lattl^ exclude^; it. . 

The payment that is made by the debtor to the creditor for the use- 
of capital inclusive of the payi^ient for risk is known as ^ROSS Interest. 

The gross intfrest consists of two elements : ^ 

(a) the price prbper for the use of capital, and ^ 

(b) compensation for risks. 
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The price proper for tlie use of capital is Pure Interest or Net 
Interest but in most money-lending transactions the interest charged is 
more than the pure or net interest and the rate becomes higher in pro- 
portion to the risks involved in lending. There are the risks of non- 
payment of interest or principal and also the risks of litigation and 
expensive realisation of dues. 

Government and public bodies may borrow at lower rates of interest 
than private individuals because in the former case the risks are much 
smaller. 

The risks are of two kinds : (a) trade risks and (b) personal risks. 

Certain trades and* industries are more risky than others, certain- 
individuals are less reliable than others. The greater the risk, the higher 
the cost of insurance against risk and correspondingly the higher would 
be the rate of interest. 

Why rates of interest vary in the same country 

The rates of interest ina}* vary in the same country at the same time- 
because of the varying risks and attractiveness of investment. Govern- 
ments borrow at cheaper rates than private individuals. Patriotic loans, 
or defence loans for the defence of one’s own country may be floated at 
low or nominal rates of interest. 

Pawn-brokers’ loans, which are socially’ looked down upon as a low 
profession, fetch high rates of interest. 

How Jthe rate of interest is determined 

The maikct rate of interest or the market price of capital 
(market value of the use* of capital) is determined 'hy the inter- 
play of the forces of demand and supply. 

Ill other words, ‘the interaction of the forces which 
influence borrowers and lenders results in a price for iht service 
of capital — the rate of interest.' j • 

When there is a strong demand ,as against a limited supply,, 
the rate would be higher and it would be low when there would 
be a large supply relatively to a weak 'demand. 

Analysis of factors of demand for and supply of Capital 

j'^’^peaking generally, the demand for capital depends upon 
its productivity upj>n the'*>valuc of what it will produce. 
ToV more precise, the demand for capital depends upon iher 
marginal productivity of capital. Capital will be used by each 
producer and^wdll be, in demand iSO long as it gives him a net 
yield. 
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Thus the demand for capital depends upon (a) the advan- 
tage to be derived from its use, (6) the price or interest charged 
for such use. • 

The supply of capital, in general, depends upon its cost of 
production, i.c., upon the sacrifice involved in “the abstinence 
of the marginal saver.** This ‘cost* or ‘abstinence* is in the 
postponement of immediate enjoyment of one’s wealth to enable 
some one else to use it meanwhile. 

Thus the supply of capital depends generally on the induce- 
ment to save, that is, by (a) the rate of interest and (b) the 
security offered. 

The Rate of Interest and the Growth of Capital 

The rate of interest is generally a powerful lever for the grt)vvlh of 
capital. It is commonly supposed that a rise in the rates of interest will 
stimulate the desire to save. 

It may, on the other hand, be argued that a rise in the rate of inter- 
est could increase the cost of capital to business and industry and would 
deter them from investment which would retard the growth of capital. 

The Socialist Theory 

Capital is the product of labour and all income fsoin capital 
should go to labour. Interest is the outcome of capitalistic ex- 
ploitation oi labour and should be 'abolished like rent and 
profits. 

9 

Summary 

Interest is the price paid for the use of capitiil. 

The marlfet rate of interest is determined by the interplay of the 
forces of demand for and supply of capital. 

^ Questions 

1. What do you mean by interest? Why it is paid and ho*w is it deter- 

mined? Distinguish between gross interest and ^ net interest. Show 
how^the latter is determined. (C.U. 1941 ^ * 

2. *The interaction of the forces "v^ich inftuence borrowers and lenders 
' results in a price for the service of cipital — th^ rate of inteVest.’ 

Elucidate this ‘Statement. (C.U. 1938) X 

3. Show how interest rate‘ is determined. Why does the Oovemment 

of India borro\ii at cheaper tate than the Indian peasants in the 
village? (C.U. 1942) , 
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What is profit? 

Profit is the i)rice paid for (or the reward of) the services 
of the entrepreneur in production. The peculiarity as regards 
profits is that the reward or the price cannot be determined 
beforehand. Profit is a surplus above cost. It is the residue 
left to the entrepreneur after rent, wages and interest ha\'e been 
paid. 

The older English economists make no distinction between 
intere.st and profit. The two are studied by them together 
because they represent the earnings of the capitalist. 

Formerly the employer was gcnerall}^ his own capitalist and 
the income of the capitalist employer was regarded as his profit. 
This profife included (i) interest on his capital and (2) remune- 
ration for his enterprise. With the increasing division of labour 
in production the capitSlists arc, in our oun dTK^s, a class 
separate from the entrepreneur. 

The entrepreneur to-day is the pivot of industry on which 
turn all other factors. When the entrepreneur has distributed 
the contract wages, the contract rent and the contract interest, 
whatever remains constitutes his profits. Profit is thus the 
residual share. It is the remuneration of the organiser for his 
service of business-management and ris^-taking. The services 
of the entrepreneur have no deftuite market value as the services 
of'^lSnd, labour, and capital have. 

^We*find quite cominonly t&at one ma^ in an industry is 
earning more ^lan another in the same industry. This is 
because the first man is more efficient and more^ capable than 
the other. The more capable the entrepraneur, . the' better 
manager and risk-taker he would be. He would make clever 
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i)argains with the capitalists, the labourers, and the landlords. 
He would choose the best lines. He would buy cheapest and 
sell dearest. Bach man would try to do it but the cleverest man 
would do it most successfully and he who is the cleverest of all 
would make the highest profits. The entrepreneur must, there- 
fore, be a man with a great knowledge of men and markets, a 
man of keen foresight and of superior calculations. He must be 
able to control labour and to deal successfully with men in 
general. 

Profits are unstable and are never fixed. There is a constant 
improvement in the methods of production and the man who is 
unable to take advantage of these improvements would soon be 
-defeated by the man who is more alert and up-to-date. The 
latter would be able to sell cheaper than the former and would 
annihilate the former’s profits. 

Profit, in modern times, has been the great lure of energy 
in all directions as competition has been the great destroyer of 
profits. Where there is a great display of energy by the rival 
producers it results in the offer of cheaper commodities to the 
public and profits can be secured only after very har^d struggle 
and competition. Profits under such ciiy:umstances are symptoms 
.of progress. 

Gross profit and Net Profit 

Gross profit or the difference between the total income from sale and 
the total capital outlay includes (a) Rent of land owned by the employer ; 

(b) Interest on capital that the employer may have furnished himself; 

(c) Depreciation a^nd maintaindnee charges; [d) Reward of risktaking; 
{e) Earnings of management; (/) chance gains; (g) monopoly gains. 

Net profit includes 

{a) the reward to the entrepreneur for superior ability in risk-bearing ; 

(b) deception of other factors of production; • .1^ 

(c) deception of consumers. 

Normal Profits 

Normal profits 'is the pr/^fit that every businessman or entrepreneur 
expects to get under conditions of competition in a stable eebnomy. 

Normal profits include (1) earnings of management^ reward of 
.liisks and (3) interest on capital. ' 
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Every business undertaking, in the long run, must earn at least its 
-normal rate of profit if it is to continue in business and so prices in the 
long run must cover normal profits besides rent, wages and interest. 

Characteristics of Profits 

(1) Profits are a residual income. Interest and wages are a part of 
cost, profit is a surplus above cost. 

(2) Profits are greatly irregular and unstable. * Profit is neither wage 
nor interest, it is a speculative gain’ (Smart). The entrepreneur may 
have fifty thousand rupees as profits in the year 1939. In 1946 he may 
have no profits because- his market has been captured by a rival producer 
or because prices have fallen or because wages, interest and rent have 
risen. This instability is not to be found in the incomes of other groups. 
Rent, interest and wages are more or less stable and fixed bj-^ contract. 

(3) Profits tend either to an equality or to a minimum under condi- 
tions of competition. Monopoly profit is high profit tending to a 
maximum rather than to a minimum. 

(4) In profits there is a large element of personal rent than in the 
case of any other agent of production. If a particular entrepreneur is 
more capable than others, he will earn much larger profits than others 
will. Rent, wages and interest are, how^ever, more broadly determined 
and there are no sharp differences of income within the groups. 

(5) Profits are the results of fluctuations in prices. If prices rise, 
profits will ^crease enormously. If prices fall, profit will decrease or 
even disappear altogether. Rent, interest and wages are not so directly 
affected by fluctuations in priqps. 

Summary 

Profits constitute the rew'ard for the services of the entreproiieur in 
production. 

Rent, interest and wages are all determined by contract, ^arofit cannot 
• be so determined. It is a residual income.-very uncertain in character. 

Questions 

1, Define ‘Profit*. What are its chamcteristics ? How far does it depend 
the abilities of tljie entrepreneur ? 

.2. ‘Profits are unstable and imver fix^d.* Explain. 
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CONSUMPTION 

Wants and their satisfaction 

The study of consumption is the study of human wants and 
their satisfaction. Consumption is, in a sense, both the starting- 
point and the goal of the economic process. It is the starting- 
point because the desire to consume furnishes the motive for all 
economic activities. It is the final goal because when men have 
made efforts and have produced wealth, that wealth has no 
other purpose than the satisfaction of human \\ants. 

Early neglect of the subject 

This subject had been long neglected because of the early 
difficulties of studying demand in a scientific manner and also 
because of the failure of our early economists to find out the 
true relation between wealth and welfare through consumption 
and distribution. 

Importance now recognised 

The progress of our science has given us more ek'dct habits 
of thought and expression and with them a new power to study 
human wants. The humanitarian spirit of the age also has given 
us a new motive for this inquiry into wealth in, relation to 
human , welfare. 

The study of consumption to-day occupies, as it ought to 
occupy, the central place in Economics because men produce 
w’ealth, exchange and distribute it only for the satisfaction of 
human wants. 


of human by 

the use of wealths 

As man cannot produce matter, lihewise nan cannot ?on- 
sume matter. He only consumes utilities. 

For instance, when "we speak of a man as cousurning two 
shirts and a coat every year, it is not meant that nothing is left 


Consumption is the- direct satisfaction 
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of the shirts and the coat he puts on. We only mean that the 
use or the utility of these goods is destroyed or consumed by 
wearing during the year, 

Prodncticm and Consumption' 

Og nsump tion an d p roduction a££j22jreAatecl. 

The desire toT^ronsumenfor tEe^ desire to satisfy our wants) 
furnishes us with the motive to produce goods. Man must pro- 
duce if he aims at the satisfaction of his wants. Man produ££ s^ 
to consume . 

Again, it is equally true that man consumes to produce. 
In these days, an army of workers has to be fed, clothed, and 
housed in order that they may produce utilities, that is, they 
must first consume so that they may produce. 

Qiar^^rtemtics o^^ huma n wants 

We have notic^ before that at the root of man’s economic 
activities lie his wants. He produces only because he has to 
satisfy his wants. Now, we should know something of the \ 
nature of human wants. 

Human wants are not the same in all countries nor have 
they beefi the same in all times. They change and vary as 
physical, moral, social, ^political and economic cpnditions and 
institutions change and vary. 

The modern Hindu has wants which differ from the wants 
of his forefathers. Again, the wants of an Indian are .different 
from the wants of a European. 

“Savages have very few wants but civilised people have an 
infinitely wide range of wants, tliSy desire greater variety of 
goods, greater luxury in dress, greater comfort in their homes.” 

TherlsfJrger the wants, the greater tfie stimulus to invention 
and^activity. 

The wants of men in genejal, however, have some general 
characteristics yhich of great importance ; and important 
laws are base^on these characteristics. 

(i) Human w ants are unlimited in number. . As soon as a ' 
particular want^ a man is satisfied, he find^that ke has other 
wants. 
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The first naan Adam had very few wants. 

But the sons and daughters of Adam like to have delicious 
food^ beautiful clothing, fine houses, automobiles, theatres, 
cinemas, and what not. In fact, the capacity of a modem com- 
muniiy to enjoy has practically no limit. The more men have, 
the mope they desire. 

The satiability of any particular want. Though the 
wants of men are unlimited in number and though they cannot 
all be satisfied, yet any particular want is satiable, i.e., capable 
of being satisfied. 

It is because every particular want is limited in capacity, a 
fixed quantity of the object wanted is enough to satisfy the want. 
The thirsty man wants water to quench his thirst. His want 
would become less intense after he has drunk the first glass of 
water, and his want becomes less and less intense with each 
additional glass, till he reaches the point of satiety. From this 
(we have deduced the Law of Diminishing Utility. 

Want s cq WcP^ je wit h one a nother, 

The most urgent wants wilf^aturally come first, and the 
order would be very largely determined by the drcumstancj^, 
conditions and the preference^jji individuals "co ncerned. 

The student who has got a rupee thinks of spending it in 
various ways. He might think of going to the cinema, or h^ 
might think of entertaining friends or he might think of buying 
a book. He Is thus faced with several wants which are compet- 
*ing Witli one another to be first satisfied by him. From this we 
come to the I^aw of Substitution or of Equi-marginal Utility. 

Wants are complementary^ There are some wants which 
go together and which are to be satisfied together, e.g., the w^nt 
of pen and ink^ paper and pencil, horse and .carriage motor 
andlpetrol .^^ 

/ ^ p[he Law of D iminisRing 

/ MarshalF states the law thus : “The additional benefit 

person derives from a given increase of hit stock of 
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anything diminishes with the growth of the stock that he already 
has/’ 

Th e law follows from the second characteristic, of.. Jhu^ 
wants — the satiahiliiy of any p^itcular wmt. wants are 

<5uif?TmmerouTand’^ considered as a whole, never satisfied. 
But if any particular want is singled out, it can be satisfied. 


An illustration 

A football player, after a strenuous game, feels very thirsty and 
wants a drink. The first glass of lemonade satisfies a very real and 
Qirgent desire. The utility (satisfaction) he derives from the glass may 
he supposed to be 100 units. 

The club vendor offers him a second glass— he takes it but not with 
the same relish and satisfaction with which he took the first glass. 
I^et us, suppose that the utility (or satisfaction) has diminished to 75. 

When he is asked to take a third glass, he is not much inclined to 
lake it. The satisfaction which this third glass would bring him is 
measured by 50. 


When he gets a fourth glass, he feels much less satisfaction than 
he got from his third glass let the satisfaction of the third glass be 
measured b)f 25. 

When he is offered a fifth glass he feels he is ‘full* — ^lie has taken 
•as much as he could — the s^litisfaction is nil. The margii'Mil utility is' 
jsero. This is the point of satiety. Any further attempt to pour lemonade 
down his throat after he is full woifid be a torture to him — making him 
feel discomfortable and would, instead of bringing utility or satisfaction, 
‘bring disutility or dissatisfaction or negative utility. 

illustration is given in a table below : 


Tbtal no. 
of glasses of 
lemonade 


ia) Jw j^ass 


ff?) 2 glasses 


ic) 3 glass& 


*{d) 4 glasses • 


Marginal 

utility 

TTtility of 
first glass 

• 100 # 100 
Thility of 
, secoiiTl glass 

100 -t- 75 ' 75 

Utility of , 
third glass 

100 + 75 + ^ 50 • 

Utility of 
, fourth glass 

100 + 75 -f 50 + 25 25 


Total 

utility 


100 

175 

225 

250 
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.and totid utility 

From the Law of Dimi^hin^g Utility. we co me to the 
conceptioiT^r Total utiVity and marginal utility. 

A person in purchasing a commodity comes to a point where 
he is oiT fKe"nTargih 6^^ it is worth his while to 

purchase more of that commodity— whether- at that price and irt^ 
those cohditldhs he should or should not buy,.. Tha t part of the 
commodity which lies on the margin of doubt or hesitation and^ 
tvhicli lie is just induced to buy is known as his marginal 
purchase. The utility or satisfaction derived from this, marginal 
Xwliich is, in fact, the last) purchase is marginal utility.* 

In the illustration above, 

(a) when the man takes 1 glass of lemonade^his marginal pur- 

chase is the first glass. 

(b) when the man takes 2 glasses of lemonade— his marginal 

purchase is the second glass. 

(c) when the man takes 3 glasses of lemonade— his marginal 

purchase is tlie third glass. 

The n^rginal utility, measured in ijnits, in the first purchase — 

^st glass =100, 

The marginal utility in the second purchase — 2nd glass =75. 

The marginal utility in the tfiird purchase — 3rd glass =50. 

The'* marginal utility of any commodity to its owner thus diminishes 
with eyery increase in the stock of it. 

The marginal utilit}’ may come down to zero and there may even 
be negative utility or disutility. 

r 

The marginal utility of money 

« 

Like any other commodity money Ijas utility, since 
satisfy our wants with it. Of ,course do not value money for 
its own. sake but fdr what it will bring, ctliat is,lfor its purchasing 
power. The utility of njoney, too, diminishes uVh every increase 

♦Or, iF inateaA of buying it, he makes the things 'himself, then its- 
marginal utility is the utility of that part which he thinfis it only just 
,wormefhis while to make. " ^ 
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an the amount possessed, and the marginal utility of Re. i to 
.a person with a large income is very much smaller than its 
marginal utility .to a person with a small income. 

Total utility 

Total utility of a commodity is the sum total of the utilities 
‘derived from all the units of the commodity, i.e,, the total sati.s- 
faction enjoyed from the whole stock. 

Total utility in the case of (a) — 100. 

Total utility in the case of (b) — 100 + 75 = 175. 

Total utility in the case of (c) — 100+75 + 50=225. 

The Law of Substitution (or Equi-maryinal) Utility: — 

If a man has something which can be put to different uses he will 
he inclined to distribute the thing ampng these different uses in a 
manner which will give him the maximum possible satisfaction out of 
these uses. 

In other words, the uses will be distributed in a w'ay which will 
bring the same marginal utility from each of these different uses. 

A man has got ten rupees. He is in need of shoes and of clothes. 
He can buy two pairs of sl^es for ten rupees. He ban ajso buy three 
pairs of cloth with that sum. 

If he buys two pairs of shoe# he will not get the maximum of 
satisfaction out of his purchase, because he will still be in^want of 
.clothes and his additional pair of shoes does not give him the same 
marginal utility as the first pair. 

On the other hand, if he buys three pairs of cloth and no shoes, he 
W'ould not derive the best possible satisfaction out of his purchase. He 
would still be .suffering from w-ant of shoes ^^ind the purchases of the 
second and Lfiird pair of cloth do not give him the same satisfaction as 
the purchase of the^rst pair. The marginal utility in the last two pur- 
has diminished. ^ 

4 sensible may woul(|^pend ten rupees on the purchase of a pair 
vof shoes and thr^t pieces of cloth. He would thus be satisfying his 
want of a pair of shoes and also his w^ant of V'^^^bes and by the judicious 
idistribution of his money among thq several uses^ he ♦gets the same 
marginal utility *in each of these u.ses. He gets the maximuxb satisfaction 
out of his mpney. Similarly, a good housewife, who has^ got a quantity 
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of wool, will try to get the maximum satisfaction out of her wool by 
distributing it in the making of vests, socks, mufflers, etc. 


N^^^ir^lasfilication of Wants^ 






Wants may he considered according to their urgency^ 


attractiveness and durability. 

— ”®Sme wants are more urgent than others. Some things are 
more attractive than others. Some things, again, give only a 
very temporary satisfaction, others a satisfaction which continues* 
over a very long period,. (Penson). 

From the standpoint of consumption - we are also to distin- 
guish between (i) Necessaries ; (2) Comforts ; and (3) Luxuries.. 

1 . Necesaaries 


^(i) Necessa ri es o f exist^c^food, drink, clothing, etc., that 
are absolutely necessary to maintain life. 

(ii) N ecessaries for efficiency — ^good housing, good clothing^ 
substantial food, etc., which greatly increase productive 
efficiency. 

C^ventional necessaries — things, ^ke tobacco, snuffy 
etc., the use of which has become necessary through habit or 
convention. To procure them people sometimes forego certain 
things that are reallj^ necessary for productive efficiency. 


* The standard of living 

Wliart we think to be necessaries depends to a large extent on what 
we consider to be a reasonable standard of living. The farmer in 
Englaifd, wkh his higher standard of living, considers many more 
things to be necessaries than the Indian peasant with his low standard. 
But how do we define ''the standard of living*' ? 

It is not possible to define the conception of the standard of living 
in precise terms. In a general way, it may be said Uiat the standard) 
of living refers to the economic status of a people, * to •which it has 
become accustomed through habits tradition and social environment. 
It consists in the satisfaction of certain wants, to which they ha■^5gJ^en• 
long accustomed and the failure to satisfy \\Tiich would be a sourclr^of 
discomfort and inconvenience. o « 

The standard of* living i.s a variable fp^tor. ft is different* witln 
difieiT^nt people and indeed with different sections of tl^ same community.. 

The standard of living may refer to the standaM of living of an 
individual but/t is in its Social aspect that it is more importont. ‘‘The 

standard of living. has a (Jonsiderable bearing oji the industrial 

efficiency, on ilie social and political organization, on tbq| progress and 
^^evelopnxent the pepple as a whoVs.” (Pjenson). 
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2. Comforts 

Comforte are things which add to the efficiency of a labourer, 
bfiit the value of this addition is less than what it costs. 

A \ 

Lujcuries __. 

Luxury has been defined as the consumption of a commo-^ 
dity that is not necessary. ]^ oL Oid<^ dinfin^s luxiury as the 
satisfaction of a superfluous want. 

It shoiild be noted thai luxury is a relative term. What we think 
to be a luxury depends on what we think to be necessaries. For 
example, twenty years ago a motor car was universally regarded as an 
article of luxury but now it is regarded as an article of necessity by 
' piany. 

A cup of tea is necessary to the peasant in England, but it is a 
luxury to the peasant in India. 

Luxuries — their social justification^ 

Though luxuries have been severely denounced by some of 
our greatest philosophers, luxuries have a social justification, 
their evils notwithstanding. 

(1) From the point of view of consumption, luxuries are, to 

a certain extent, desirable. Luxuries help to raise the standard 
of life, which in its turn acts as a check on the growth of 
population and poverty. , 

(2) From the poin^ of view of production alsbj> luxuries are 
welcome for their stimulating effects. Luxuries have also- been 
incentives to invention and industrial progress. 

. (3) From the point of view of the labourer, luxuries are 
perhaps welcome because of the employment thep offer* and the 
improvement in trade they secure .« 

But all luxury is not justifiable. A distinction is to be made 
between justifiable and unjustifiable luxury. 

A tfible sKowing the claMification of wants. 

Wants 

. 1 . 


I . J 

Necessariespy 

Comforts 

Luxuries 

Necessari^^ *:> Necessaries 
for existeiffi^p^JTMIV for efficiency ^ 

Conventional 

necessari^, ^ 
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The terms necessaries, comforts and lusmries may be more closely 
defined in a table as follows : (Penson, Vol. II, P. 18). 


Necessaries 


Comforts 


Luxuries 


for sustaining life 
for mere subsistence 
the minimum 


i.e., a reasonable amount of 
plain, wholesome food, 
decent clothing, healthy 
home surroundings. 


for fuller life 
for more welcome 
existence 

a decent standard of 
living 

for refinement of life 
for expensive habits 
and amusements 
a more elaborate 
mode of living 


i,e., better food, clothes and 
housing with some provi- 
sion for recreation and 
amusement and for the 
satisfaction of intellectual 
needs, 

i.c., costly motor cars, oma^ 
mants, table delicacies etc., 
together with the indul- 
gence of expensive tastes 
in art, literature and travel. 


Laws of Consumption — Engel's Law 

Dr, Bmst Bngel, an eminent Prussian, laid down laws of consump- 
tion after an enquiry in Saxony into the income and expenditure of a 
number of families — workingmen, middle class, and men in easy cir- 
cumstances, His enquires revealed that the smaller the income, the 
greater the expenditure for bare subsistence. People with a low income 
spend their major portion of it to satisfy mere animal wants — ^food, 
clothing, warmth, shelter, etc. Persons who^ have larger incomes will 
spend relatively less on food and clothing but will spend more in 
education, on the care of their health and on comfort and recreation. 
This is confirmed by our everyday exiferience. 

The coolie who earns Rs. 15 a month spends Rs. 13 for his food and 
shelter. The clerk who earns Rs. 50 spends Rs. 40 for food, clothing 
and shelter. Tlie engineer who earns Rs. 400 a month spends Rs. 300 
on food, clothing and shelter and Rs. 100 for the education of his 
children, for recreation dnd for the care of health. The merchant who 
earns Rs. 3,000 spends R^^ 1,000 on food, clothing and shelter, and 
spends much more on education, on the care of health, recreation and 
educatioiv. 


Surplus ^ 

The surplus satisfaction a consumer derived^iroin his pur- 
chase is known, as the consumer’s surplus. 

This surplus is* the excess ot utility over cost. For instance^ 
for a small cost of three pice, y6u are able to write a'post card 
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every week to your parents several miles away You are prepared 
to spend 4 annas for that post card because you derive 4 annas 
worth of satisfaction or utility from it. In getting the card for 
3 pice you are having a surplus satisfaction or consumer’s 
surplus. 

Consumer's surplus — how it is measurect 

Consumer’s surplus is measured by the difference between 
the total utility of the thing and its total cost. 

Total utility — ^Total cost = Consumer’s Surplus. 

In the above illustration the consumer's surplus may be 
measured as follows : — 

16 pice — 3 pice=i3 pice. 

Summary 

Consumption is the direct satisfaction of human wants by the use 
of wealth. 

As man only produces utilities so man consumes utilities. 
Production and Consumption are correlated. Man produces to 
•consume as man consumes to produce. 

There are certain distinct characterisiu s of human wants. (1) They 
are unlimiUd in number; (2) each particular want can be satisfied; 
(3) 7vants are competitive ; (4) wants are complementary. 

The Law of Diminishing^VHllty is that the more we have of a thing 
the less we want still more of that thing. 

T^e utility or satisfaction deriv^ from the marginal or last purchase 
as marginal utility. 

Wants have been classified into 

(a) necessaries, (b) comforts and (c) iu'xiirics. 

The surplus satisfaction a man derives from his purchase is known 
as his consumer's surplus. 

Questions 

1.. Write *a short note on the characteristics of human w’ants. 

2. “^an produces ,to consume and consumes to produce.** Elucidate. 
State and e,xplain the’ Eaw of Diminishing Utility. 

4. Writ^ notes on : • •• 

’•(a) Mar ginaW Utility',"^ (b) Total Utility; (d) Consumer’s Surplus 
and (d)j|^he Daws of Equi-margin^l Utilit\^ 

5. Writer short essay on luxuries. • ^ 

6. Explain th» law of diminishing iftility and indite it^ bearing on 
the law Af demand. (Dacca, 1944) 
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SAVING AND SPENDING 

What are saving and spending? 

Income is the central fact of our economic life. It is the 
connecting link between production and consumption. 

What a man gets for mhat he produces in his income. What, 
again, a man consumes may be but a part or whole of this 
income. Saving and spending refer to the two different way^ 
of using this income. 

The income earned may either be employed in further 
assisting production or it may be consumed in the immediate 
satisfaction of wants. In the former case it leads to saving and 
investing f* in the latter case to spending. 

Saving and investing means turning wealth into capital. It 
should be noted that the task of converting wealth into capital 
need not be undertaken by the saver ^himself . The saver may 
put in his'^vings in a bank and be contented with interest on 
what he keeps with the bank. 'I- 


♦ Mere saving does npi help production tinless it is invested as well. 
A miset who* merely saved and tucked away his money in an earthen 
jar or hid it under the floor, would not really be thrifty— he would be 
miserly, his hoarding would "be unproductive. The miser is just as 
useless and unwelcome to society as the spendthrift. The social ideal 
should be 'necessaries foj* all before luxuries for any/ And as sucli 
instead of placing the miser and the spendthrift in opposfte 'categories,, 
we should put them together. 

t In order that the bank may pay you ftiteresf for your mondj^it 
must lend it to some one who n^eds it, ^ay, a dairyman who needs 
another cow but has ly^t the money to buy. JThe bank’s loan will canable 
him to buy the cow which will yield milk sufficieA to pay badk the 
loans and leave a surplus the dairyman’s profit. Vo, as a result of 
your savings there .is a slightly larger supply of milk for ^opl« who need 
it. You have ah income from interest on your savings, the bank gets its- 
profits on ito advances, the dairyman an extra income* from the extra 
supply of milk. * 
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Should people save or spend? 

It is a much debated issue whether people should spend 
much or save much to benefit the community. One view is that 
all spending is good, because when much money is spent there is- 
a great deal of sale and purchase, trade is stimulated, business- 
is brisk, and there is prosperity all round. The other view goes 
to -the opposite extreme and is all for saving because savings 
alone are supposed to benefit the community most. According 
to this latter view, spending means so much money lost, gone 
to waste ; it is saving that is worth while, for saving would 
mean that present goods w-ould fructify as future goods and 
there would be a continual and progressive increase of the wealth 
of the cpmmunity. 

Needless to say, both these extreme views are wrong. The 
champions of the former view forget that when all the earnings 
of the people run out in an orgy of expenditure, no capital 
W'ould be saved and there would be no further production. 
Production would be brought to a dead halt. 

The^advocates of saving commit a similar error. Supposing 
that all of us were saving what would be thp ultimate result? 
The result would be that all income being employed in produc- 
tion, there will be little or nothing left for consumption. Tfie 
wants of the people would remain unsatisfied. But without 
consuming, how^ would people be fit for further production? 
Consumption is necessary in order to help forwaid production. 
Without consumption, i.e,, without the spending of money in 
the immediate satisfaction of wants, production itself will cease. 

The truth of the whole matter is to be found midway 
between these two, s^rply Opposed views. Spending is good 
and even necessary, but it must needs be accompanied by saving 
in-order that produeJ^On may’ continue unchecked. Likewise,, 
saving is desi^ble and, indeed, very necessary but it must pro- 
ceed with reasonable spending, so th^t the satisfaction of wants 
which is, after all, the motive of* production, ^maj' take place. As 
Penson plits it: — ‘‘There musi,be a balance between Production 
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and Consumption, between Effort and Satisfaction. • . . The 
prudent man thinks of the future as well as of the present, and 
he uses his income most economically when he so distributes his 
income between spending and saving, between present and future 
anjoyment as to secure the greatest aggregate amount of satis- 
Jaciion/* This is also the best way of benefiting the community. 

Summary 

Income is the central fact of onr economic life. What a man gels 
tfor what he produces is his income. When income is spent in the direct 
satisfaction of wants it leads to spending, when it is used to assist 
further production it leads to saving and investing. 

Should people save or spend? Is the best way to benefit a com- 
anunity to spend one’s income ? From the social point of view, is saving 
xilwnys better than spending? There is an element of truth in both. 

Questions 


il. Discuss 

(a) The best way to benefit a community is to spend one’s income. 
i{b) From the social point of view saving is always better than 
spending. (C. U. 1934) ^ 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE STATE 


The state performs certain functions. 

These, in an individualist state, are few, e.g., the main- 
tenance of law and order, the administration of justice. 

The functions are, however, much more numerous ini 
modern progressive states where many other functions (e-g.,. 
public health, education, transport, posts and telegraphs, care 
of the poor, the aged and the infirm) have been undertaken on 
grounds of social utility. 

For the proper discharge of these functions, the state has. 
to spend money and must have sources of income. 

The principal items of state expenditure are: — 

1. Defence (army). 

2. Inliernal order and security (police and administration of justice) 

3. Commercial Enterprise (c.g., posts, telegraphs, railways). 

4. Public Benevolence^ (e.g., public education, public health, state 

medical relief, state care of the poor, the aged and the 
infirm) . , 

There is one noticeable difference between the economic* 
life of the individual which we have studied and the economic 
life of the state ue are studying now. While the individual 
regulates his expenditure according to his income, the state 
regulates its ^income according to its expenditure. The indivi- 
dual adjusts his expenditure to his income but the state first 
ascertains its expendyAire and then it proceeds to adjust its. 
income. 

t* ® 

The aour^s of income of a modem ^state are: 

(1) property (^.g., lands, forests', mines). 

(2) State enterprises {e.g., posts^ telegraphs, raiU^ys, monopolies).. 

(3) Be<|piests or gifts from citizens to ibe nation. 

(4) Cu^oncy (e,g., profits from* coinage and from paper currency). 
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Blit these are only siibsidiary sources of income. The 
principal source of itico^ne is 

(5) Taxes, cHrect and indirect. 

Public Finance 

The subject which treats of the revenues, expenditure and debts of 
*:public authorities or of governments is known as public finance. 

, Budget>«<x^ 

The Budget is an estimate of the probable income and expenditure 
in the coming year. The national budget is the estimate of the nation’s 
'income and expenditure in the year. 

As the Budget proposals — the proposals for raising revenue and 
^spending them — ^have to be formulated in advance for submission to the 
'proper authority for approval and sanction, the budget by its very 
'nature cannot be exact. It is, as has been explained, a probable 
.restimate. 

When the income exceeds the expenditure there is a surplus and 
■the budget is known as a surplus budget. 

When the expenditure exceeds the income we have a deficit and 
rthe budget is known as a deficit budget. 

A public authority, like an individual, 11135% in the case of a deficit, 
^draw on its savings from the surplus in past years or m$ty borrow. 
‘Ordinary deficits are financed by past savings or temporary loans. 

^ Large deficits, due to extraordinary causes, ^are financed by large bor- 
jjowings for longer periods and also, if necessary, by additional taxa- 
: tion. 

0 

TAXES 

Takes ' 

Taxes form the bulk of the state income. 

Definition 

A tax is a compulsory payment for the general purposes of 
.government. \ 

Two things should be remei^bered, Xi) a tax is a compulsory 
contribution to the state, {2) the state gives no direct return* for 
it — taxes are for general and not for specific purposes. You pay 
a court fee when' you w^nt the services of the judge.* If you 
utilise these specific services you are called upon® to pay, not 
.otherwise. You pay a tax for no measured benefit {o yon but 

' m 
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for the general order and security you enjoy or for the general 
benefits of government. 

The principal taxes are: 

(1) C^i^toms 

Customs duties are taxes imposed upon commodities when they 
•cross the boundaries of a state or of a customs union {of two or more 
states). These may be on (a) imports as on (b) exports and are known 
as import and export duties. 

The customs duties may be of two kinds : (i) protective, when the 
duties are designed to protect home industries from foreign competi- 
tion, and (ii) revenue, when the duties are imposed solely for increas- 
ing the revenues. 

(2) Excise 

Excise duties are internal revenue duties or taxes levied on com- 
modities produced within the country for home consumption. 

(3) Income-Tax 

The income-tax is a tax. based and levied upon the income of the 
tax-payer. 

All persons with incomes above the minimum (which is exempt) 
have to pay this tax. The higher the income the greater is the burden 
of tax which is levied at a j^rogressive rate. ' 

The income-tax is ideally the best as it satisfies all the good canons 
■of taxation and, therefore, in progressive countries it occupies an 
important, nay, the central place in the tax-system. It is fair and 
•equitable, it is productive, it cannot be evaded easily and it is admir- 
.ably elastic. 

(4) Land Tax 

The tax on land was formerly the chief squrce of state income but 
it lias been reUgdted to a minor importance in*later times, by cnslonis 
•duties and income-tax. 

Incidanee of Taxes 

Th^ impact of a tax i^ipon the person froip whom the tax is 
•collected and its in<^ence is upon the person who ultimately pays it. 

Thus the impdkt of an amusement tax op cinemas is on the pro- 
prietor of ttie cinema from whom it is^ collected but^ih^ incidence or 
the ultimate, burden of the tax falls on the cinema-goers who' eventually 
pay it along vMth the prices of the ticlPets of admission. 
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Direct lex 

A direct tax is a tax imposed on the person who pays it 
himself and bears its burden. In a direct tax the incidence and 
the impact are on one and the same person, e.g,, income-tax. 

AdTcntages 

'^l) A direct tax, e.g., income-tax, by the provision of exemptiouL 
and graduation, may be made a progressive tax securing equity in 
taxation. 

It is also economical, the cost of collection is low. 

— (3) It also satisfies the canon of certainty. The tax payer knows- 
what he is to pay, when and how. The state is also assured of its 
income from this source. 

(4) Direct taxes are also elastic. They can be adjusted to meet the 
varying needs of the state. 

(5) The citizen is made aware by direct payment of the tax of his 
responsibility to the state. It thus encourages an active and lively 
sense of citizenship. 

Disadvantages 

(1) It is inconvenient because the payment has to be made in lump — 
also it involves the maintenance of detailed and correct returns and 
accounts by the tax-payers and by the state officials. 

v/(2) A direct tax has also been said to be a tax on honesty since 
too often, it is seen, dishonest people are« taxed lightly because of the 
false statements they submit and those who are honest .suffer. 

(3) The graduation in a direct b»x with a view to equity in taxation 
is bound to be arbitrary. 

Indirect Tax 

An indirect tax is a tax imposed upon a person who is 
expected to realise it from other persons. In an indirect tax the 
incidence or ultimate burden of a tax is on a person different 
from the person who bears its impact. The burden of the tax 
is expected to be shifted on to some\7ther person. T^is last 
persofl ultimately pays the tax, though lie pays it indirectly and,, 
therefore, feels it little, e.g., the Indian salt tax, the amusement 
tax, customs duties. 

Advanlaga;^ 

<l) It ii easier^ for tlie state to levy indirect taxes bn .the poor tham 

levy direct taxes. ^ 
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(2) Indirect taxes, in addition u> direct taxes, help to create a broad 
basis of taxation without which it is difficult to ensure justice aiai 
equity in taxation. Evasions are difficult. 

(3) Indirect taxes are not so much felt as direct iaxe> are and. 
therefore, are less unpopular. They are collected with ^j^reater ease and 
facility to both the state and the tax-payer. 

(4) Indirect taxes on coniniodities are taxes cjii spendnijn and, 
therefore, they do not check savings as direct taxes do. 

(5) Indirect taxes on coniniodities, c.g., taxes on liquor promote 
s<>cial welfare by restrictions of its con sumption. 

Diaadvantages 

(1) An indirect tax i>* inequitable. It i^ regressive in character, 
falling more heavily on the p<x>r than on the rich. It thus aggravates 
inequality instead of reducing it. 

(2) An indirect tax ^>n commodities t€> be productive must be levied 
on necessaries, commodities in general use. A tax on necessaries is 
generally detrimental to the iutere.sts of the nation. 

(3) The yield from indirect taxes is uncertain. 

(4) Indirect taxes are uneconomical —the cost of collection being 
heavy. 

Taking the balance of advantages and disadvanlagcs of direct and 
indirect taxes, one viay ^conclude that direct are, on the Ti’hole, 

equitable, economical, clastic and productive. 

How taxes should be ^evied 

Taxes should be levied according to sound principles or 
canons of taxation to secure the greatest possible •addition to the 
AN ell-being of the community^ as a whole. 

Persons who pay taxes are very #iof ten not the persons who 
benefit* by taxation. It is the rich and the well-to-do who pay 
taxes and the poor jiiho benefit by them. But the difficulty is 
that most of those who benefit by state expenditure arc unable 

to bear the tax burd^. 

d 

The imposition of taxes is, therefore, a very difficult job 
for thS state financier who should be guided by the following 
principl^ &f taxation. 

IL— GO 
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Principles of Taxation."^* 

The four canons of taxation according to Adam Smith are : 

(1) The canon of ability or faculty 

The citizen should contribute towards the maintenance of 
the State each according to his ability. From this it has been 
deduced that the rich should pay more because they are better 
able to pay taxes than the poor. 

In every good lax-sj’steni taxes are imposed by the authorities on 
the basis of ability. Where raxes fall more heavily on the j)oor than 
on the rich it is a defective tax-scheme due to the greed and selfishness 
of the rich. 

(2) The canon of certainty 

The tax which the subject is to pay must be certain as to 
the time and manner of its payment. It must also bu definite 
in amount. The tax-payer must be able to know' what he is 
to pay, when he is to pay and why he is to ])ay. This is also 
knowm as the principle of clearness. 

(3) The canon of convenience 

Other things being equal, taxes should be so selected and 
•so arranged that the tax-payers are put to the miniiiium of 
inconvenience. 

The tax-*gathcrer should consult the convenience of the tax- 
payers about the time and manner of payment. 

(4) TJie canon of economy 

Not only the expenses of collection should be small, but a 
tax should not cause a greater loss to the community than what 
the State gains from it. A fax should be avoided if it retards 
the production of wealth. i 

Also, some other i>rmciples of taxation have to be kept in 
mind to maintain a good tax-system. Th^. ar^ : 

* Th^^rinciples of taxation, accoodin^ toe Wagner, may be divided 
into four classes : < 

(a) financial, e.g., taxes should be sufficient and '"iilastic ; 

(b) economic, e.g., taxe.4^ should be productive ; 

(c) ethical, ^.g., taxes should be general and proportional ; 

(d) administrative^ , e.g., taxej^ .should have the nyerits of cer- 

taitky, convenience and economy in collection. 
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(5) canon of sufficiency 

Taxes should be sufficient for the needs of the state. 

( 6 ) The canon of elasticity 

Government expenses fluctuate from year to year. The 
tax-system must, therefore, be elastic. In an elastic tax-system, 
Tcvenue can be increased to meet the increased expenditure. 
The elasticity of the tax-system is generally provided by the 
income-tax. 

Ah old tax is paradoxically called a good tax. Since a tax may 
cause loss, trouble and vexation to the lax-payer, and since these are 
nol so much felt in an old tax to which the community has accustomed 
and adapted itself, an old tax is called a good tax. 

Every tax bears harshly on some and lightly on others. Taxes 
•ihould, therefore, be so devised that they supplemeni one another and 
secure, on the whole, the maximum public good. Since it is impossible 
to secure absolute justice in taxation the ideal should be a sort of 
y.iugh Justice for all by the imposition of taxes which are simple, 
stable, convenient , inexpensive , productive, evenly balanced and pro- 
portioned. 

Equity in Taxation and how to secure it,— ^ progressive taxation 

What may be jus't or equitable from the standpoint of the individual 
may not be just or equitable from the standpoint of Ibe community. 
Equity from the individi^al standpoint might dcinand that taxes sho^uld 
be proportioned to benc\fils received. The moic benefits you receive, the 
more you should pay. But it fairly well-known that persons who pay 
taxes are very often nut the persons who benefit by them. The rich 
p^ax' more in taxes hut the j) 0 ()r receive more in benefits, Aiblic equity 
ilemands that the state should provide free welfare^ services for the 
poor and ^ihould tax for this purpose only those who are able to pay. 

The great majority of economisfs are of opinion that equity in 
ta.xation. can be secured by taxing on the principles of ability or faculty. 
Each iier^oii* is to be taxed according to Kis ability with exemption for 
those who are unable to bear* the tax-burden. But how to measure 
ability? Equal incmn^<* arc called upon to support very unequal num- 
bers of persons. \ bachelor with Rs. 6,000/- a year is much better 
.off tli^ii a married man/ with a family on tli^t sum. 

Tbeh as between a man with Rs. 1^,000/- a year and a man with 
Ks. 2,(jp0/- a year; the man w’ith the li^rgcr income has much greater 
proportional ability, because he spends h^lf hi^^ earnings on what we 
^\ould cab fuxuries, whereas the^ man with the smarf income spends 
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90% of his income on what we call necessaries and only 10% on some 
little comforts. 

If the principle of ability were taken to mean equality of sacrifice in 
the sense that each one should forego an equal proportion, say 20%. 
of his income as taxes — ^then of the two the richer man would forego- 
only a few and not all his luxuries whereas the poorer man would have 
to forego not merely the little comforts he had but also some of his- 
necessaries. We thus come to hnd that although equal proportions 
have been taken yet the sacrifices have been very unequal. Thus the 
principle of proportional taxation in which taxes are levied in direct 
proportion to income or property does not bnug about equity in taxation. 

The right principle of equity is commonly held to be the principlr 
of equality of sacrifice proportioned to the income and needs of the 
tax-payer. 

Taxation, which embodies the principle of proportional sacrifice, 
must be progressive. By the principle of progressive taxation is meant 
in general that the higher the income, the greater the ability and the 
liighex must be the rate of taxation. To give a hypothetical case, if 
incomes of Rs. 2,000/- are taxed at the rate of 5%, incomes of Rs. 5,000 /•■ 
should be taxed at the rate of 10%, incomes of Rs. 10,000/- at the rate 
of 20% and so on. 

Equality in taxation thus does not require rigid equality or narroie 
uniformity in treatment. 

Taxes are progressive when as income rises, the rate of -Laxalion 
increases, regressive when that rate decreases, proportional when the- 
rate remains the same. 

A tax is proportional if it is 10% throughom. It is regressive, if, 
for instance, it is 20% of the lowest incomes, and 10% of middle in- 
comes, and'. 1% of the high incomes. 

Public Debts 

All modern governments Jiave large debts — these 'debts arc 
known as Public Debts. The debts have been incurred for 
(i) wars and special eiiiei^^encies, (2) public works, suqh ^as, the- 
construction of railways and irrigation w,orks, (3) a teniporar\“ 
necessity. V ‘ . 

Public debt may be (a) productive^ and uuproduciive. When money 
is borrowed for investment in public works, i.g.. const ruction Of rail- 
ways and irrigation woi‘ks, which w^ould bring a net 'revenue, it is 
known as productive debt. When, liow'evcr, the loan is raised Jor un- 
productive purposes, sach a-"-, a wa't, it is known as an unproductive- 
debt. ^ 
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Public loans may be (a) shorUdated or lotig-dated, depending on 
the period of repayment of debt. Public debt consists roughly of 
•short-dated floating ficbt or funded debt. Floating debt consists roughly 
«of short-dated loans or Treasury Bills {o>g., 3 months* or 6 months* Bill 
-sold by the Treasury or the Government to finance its temporary needs) 
and funded debt which comprises the long-dated loans. Public debts 
may also be (a) external when borrowed from foreign countries or 
(b) internal when borrowing is within the country. 

Conversion of a 6% loan to 3% loan becomes advantageous to the 
■Government when the rate of interest falls from 6% to 3%. Repayment 
of public debts amounting to thotisands of crores presents a problem 
of great difficulty. A bold and effective solution suggested after the 
last war was a levy or lax on capital or ivar fortunes known as 
Capital Levy. This was oppf>sed by capitalists and could not be given 
■effect to in Great Britain and in the*U. S. A. .Vn alternative to repay- 
aiieiit is repudiation. 

The Sinking Fund 

When"“a*"ftrrnT is maintained to sink or redeem debt it is 
known as the Sinking Fund, In a country with sound finances 
contributions are made to the sinking fund regularly and 
.annually. Also occasionally big amounts are made over to the 
sinking fund for tlfe ultimate repayment of the debt. 

Summary' 

The individual adjusts his exi>enditure to the income he receives. 
'The state, on the other hand, first ascertains its expenditure and then 
proceeds to devise 7uays and means for financing this expenditure. 

The items of state expendilure are : (1) defence, (2) inftrnal order 
and security, (3) commercial enterprise and fl) public Jycuci'ol^nce. 

The items of state income arc : (1) state property, (2) state enter- 
prise, (3) currency, (4) bequests or gtfts and (5) taxes. 

A tax is a compulsory payment for the general purposes of govern- 
ment. 

A tax maj^ be (a) direct or ^b) indirect. 

,lt is direct when»tlfj*burdeii of the tax is borne by the ta.x-payer. 

It is indirect when the burden is shifted by the tax-payer to som«i 
‘Other persons who pays^^he tax* ultimateh\ ^Taxes should be levied 
ill ticcordance with certain well-defined and universally accepted prin- 
ciples or canoBs of taxation. * 

.According to Adam Smith, th§ canSns of taxation are : (1) the 
canon of abiUiy, (2) the: canon of certaintf, (3) \he ca^on of conveni- 
•dice and | 4 ) the canon of cconoufy*. 
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Besides tJiese four canons of Adam Smith, two more canons should 
be noticed; (5) the canon of sufflciency and (6) the canon of elasticity. 

Public debts are debts incurred by GovernniAit. They may be 
(a) productive and (b) unproductive. 

The Sinkiii.tr I^'uiid is a fund maintained to sink or redeem a public- 
debt. 


Questions 

1. Define a tax. What are the canons of taxation? PvXplain them 
lucidly. 

2. Distin^ruish between and compare the relative advantaires of a direct 
and an indirect tax. (C. T. 1935, 1940; Dacca, 1942) 

3. The rich should be taxed more in proportion than the poor. Why ^ 

Do all taxes obey this principle? (C. 1931) 

4. On what main principles can equity in taxation be .secured? 
Discuss the principle of ‘ability to pay* as a means of securing ju.stice 
in taxation. (Dacca, 1943) 

5. Explain the term ‘bud.get*. What do you mean by a deficit budget > 
How can deficit budget be ordinarily made good ? Refer, if possible,, 
to the financial condition of the province of Bengal. (C. I*. 1933) 

6. Con.sider the merits and defects of indirect taxes. Illusttate your 
answer with Indian examples. (C. I^. 1945) 
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. CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

*- 

After we have studied the fimdaniental principles of 
Economics it is. time we look more particularly into the economic 
conditions in our own country and consider some of the most 
pressing problems that confront us, Indians, to-day. 

India should not be judged by her great ports -nor by her 
rapidly rising manufacturing towns. The real India is still in 
the villages, which are mainly agricultural, numbering nearly 
700,200, in which live 90 per cent, of the people of the land. 
The economic life and the economic problems of the country 
are, therefore, to be studied with reference to the Indian towns 
as well as to the Indian villages. 

Everywhere in the world people will be seen to differ in 
the wdy they live and get their living. Even within the same 
country people show^wide divergences in their \vays of living. 
This is largely due to geographical diflferences—diflferences in 
the conditions of nature, such as location, size, relief, climate, 
vegetation, animal life, sources of power and mineral wealth. 

A kindly and beneficent Nature ma}’^ foster the development 
of the economic life of a country, as a cruel and niggardly 
Nature can effectively hamper it*. 

The economic life of a country influenced as much by its 
social and religious instituticyis as it is determined by its physical 
or., natural enviroilnieiit. The wealth of India depends on her 
natural resources and 9n the •jfforts of her people in utilising and 
imprftving them. * 

We, therefore, begin with a stiidy of these before we take 
up the study of the important economic problems of modern 
India. ^ • • 
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^Natural Environment 

1. Contour and Location 

Location, size and form are of fundamental importance in 
social and economic development. Most of the great countries, 
of to-day owe their greatness to favourable location, size and 
form. 

Extent 

r 

India with an area of about 1,800,000 sq. miles is the largest of the 
three peninsulas which mark the southern configuration of the continent 
of Asia. India is about 2,000 miles long from north to south and nearly 
2,500 miles broad from east to west and is twenty times as big as Great 
Britain. Of the total area of India, more than one-third of the whole 
lies within the boundaries of the Indian States under the suzerainty of 
the British Crown, the rest is administered directly by the Government 
of India. 

Bouitdarieft 

Bounded on the north by the great Himalayan Range with its sikav- 
clad peaks, on the north-west and north-east by difficult and almost 
impenetrable mountains and forests, India forms a unity by itself by 
being bounded on every other side by the sea. 

Natural Divisions ^ 

India has three w’ell-niarkcd divisions : 

(if'^Thc Himalayas separate India fr^nn the main continent of Asia 
by their most gigantic and impenetrable mountain barrier in the w^orld 
and act also as a climatic barrier. Being mostly snow^-covered, they are 
also the perennial sources of the three great rivers, the Indus, the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra and their numerous tributaries giving the 
land and its people an inexhaustible supply of water and fertility and 
exercising a profound influenc^^ on the moral and economic life of the 
people. 

{2) The IndO’Gangctic plain, lying at the fo®t«{ the Hiinalayas and 
extending from Baluchistan to the borders of Burma, is the richest a*nd 
most populous part of the country, it is watered by the three great 
river system of the Indife, the Ganges and tKe Brahmaputra and h&s 
extensive cultivations of rice and jute in the eastern parts^^e,g,, Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam), jcrops more mixed and varied in Lhe central f^rtions 
(c.g., V. P.), and wheat in vorih-wMern India {c.g,, the ^unjab, and 
Sind). 
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The western half of the plain is dry and sandy and the eastern 
half is moist and damp. 

(3) The peninsula proper with the Deccan in the centre and the 
coastal fringes on either side is roughly triangular in shape. It is the 
land of seven great rivers carrying their waters to the Bay of Bengal 
and to the Arabian Sea through a number of deep valleys. 

In parts the land is very fertile specially given to cotton cultivation 
with its famous black cotton soil. The land is mostly undulating with 
large fore.st areas and isolated rock ridges. 

These natural divisions account for the extraordinary physical 
contrasts in the country. From the eternal snows in the mountains one 
can come to the hot deserts of Sind, from the green vegetation of 
Bengal and the rice fields of Malabar one can change Ihe^ scene to the 
arid and brown North-West Frontier Province. 

The geographical location of India and its importance 

In all man’s activdtie.s economic, .social and political — location plays, 
a very important part. Industry .staits and develops in favourable 
locations, man’s social status is modified and influenced by the condi- 
tions which exist in his locality and even the political status of a 
country or people is profoundly affected by several factors arising from 
its hx'ation. 

• 

Tltc location of India, centrally situated as she is, gives her a very 
advantageous position for trade. Having a Icyig coast-line of about 
4,500 miles and with ^reat gateways in the mountaki passes of the 
North-West, India attracted a large volume of foreign trade even in 
ancient limes. Owing to the development of ocean navigation, and also 
for political and strategic reasons, the land routes have, now become 
comparatively unimportant. Foreign tradc^is noiv concentrated in the 
major ports of India, namely, Calcutta, Bombay, MJdras, Karachi and 
Chittagofig. ^ 

The geographical location of the country is also responsible for its. 
climate and rainfall which have an important relation to the density 
and efistribution of populatioii. 

2. Climate \> 

India is as vast as d continAit and has as siuch a variety of climates. 
The temperature in the greater part of Nortfi India varies within large 
limits. In Northern India, in general, it is dry and invigorating, in 
Ben gift and in the Sontli it is damp ahd enervating. The monsoon is 
comilioii tcp the wdiole of India, .so also fS the ^leat oj the tropics vrith 
im])orta^t exceptions. 
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Our activities are largely influenced by the climatic conditions. 
"Climate affects man directly through its influence upon his body, mind 
and character; and indirectly through its effect upon the plants, 'animals, 
soil and even mineral resources.* And thus climate determines the 
numbers which a particular country may maintain, as it influences how 
they shall live and get their living. The three fundamental elements 
of climate which all living beings demand and on which their food 
supply depends are heat, light and moist arc. 

Heat and Light 

Being a hot country, the houses in India have been built with a view 
to avoiding heat — the towns have houses with small windows and the 
villages are generally under the roof of thick foliage with houses so 
constructed that they permit little sunlight indoors. Thus we have 
shut out sunlight — ^the source of health and good spirits and as a 
result we possess neither physical nor mental vigour. 

Temperature 

Next to rainfall, temperature is the most important feature of 
weather observations in India from the economic standpoint. 

Moisture 

The JIfonsoofis 

The word monsoon is derived from an Arabic word !n tail- 
ing season. Monsoons are the chief seasonaJ winds of the globe 
and are popularly associated with rainfall in India which occurs 
at the time of their passage over th^ country. 

In Indi^ we have two monsoons — 

(a) the north-cast monsoon and 

(b) the soxiih-wesi monsoon. 

The south-west monsoon is^>f great importance to the whole 
of India. It enters the country in two currents-^me Arabian 
Sea current serying Bombay, the Punjab and thfe Central 
Provinces, andthe Bay of Bengal turrenU the rest of 

India." The south-west monsoon (which gives us 90 per cent, 
of our rains) is strong iij the month# of June to September \\l\ei\ 
we have the season of general rains. The monsoon is no*t 
stationary but keeps on moving. Nor is the monsbon period 
one of continuous rains. Bursts t>i general rain alter;iate with 
partial or general breaks. Yet on the average the npnsoon 
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remains steady till about the end of August when it begins to 
retreat from Northern India and then we have the second half 
of the wet season leading up to the dry winter or December. 
This is known as the retreating south-west monsoon. It begins 
early in September and is not completed until the middle of 
December. This retreat is associated with dry weather in 
Northern India but with more or less general rain on the Madras 
coast where October and November are the rainiest months. 

The north’*east monsoon, on the other hand, is established 
when in winter the land becomes cold and the seas warm and 
the wind blows from the north or north-east to the seas. Clear 
skies, fine weather, low humidity, large diurnal ranges of tem- 
perature and light, north winds are the usual features of the- 
weather of India during this period. The rainfall is small in 
amount because the winds are dry since they are of land origin, 
but even this small rainfall is very important for the wheat crops 
ill Northern India, particularly in the Punj ab. It is also re s- 
ponsibliTTor^heavy snowfall in the higher Himalaya. For 
India's agriculture the south-west monsoon which gives us go- 
per cAt. of our rainfall is, by far. vastly more important than 
the north-eastern monsoon. 

Seasons 

The Indian year is divided into six seasons but, for economic and' 
meteorological purposes it may be divided into two seasons — summer- 
and winter. The seasons determine the nattire of the crops ^and affect 
the social^ life of the people. From April to June it is dry summer in 
tndia and from July to September when it rains copiously all over thC' 
land it is a wet summer. This corresponds to the period of the south- 
west mo^scsm. From October the cold j season sets in and lasts till 
March when the summer heaths felt once again. This corresponds to^ 
thf period of the i«)rtlf-east monsoon. 

Rainfall and its characteriitics 

• ^ 

The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall are that 
(i) it is uT^aual in its distribution Jn the co untry, (a) the wet 
zone with more than ^ inches»of raiijfall €^g.,^herrapunji with 
a normal rainfall of 460 inch^ ; (b) the intermediate zone with. 
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a rainfall between 40 inches and 80 inches, e,g., Bengal, Bihar, 
United Province ; (c) the dry zone with rainfall less than 40 
inches e,g., Western Punjab, Rajputana and Sind which is 
practically rainless. (2) it is irregularly distributed in the year, 
i,e., in one season an area may be deluged with rain, in another 
it becomes a sunburnt waste with not a drop of raiii, and (3) it is ^ 
uncertain in its coming, i.e., the rainfall in India may fail to 
come as anticipated ; it is liable not only to serious shortage hut 
also to total failure. 

Rainfall in India is of the utmost economic importance 
because 90 per cent of the people live oiltimately on agriculture, 
which, in the absence of any extensive irrigation^ ^ s^^ is 
,alinost W'hblTy " cTei5eiidenl''on rainfall. Most of this rainfall, 
as we have seen, again is dependent on the south-west monsoon 
•on whose course depends the well-being of millions of people 
in India. To promote their well-being and to assist in their 
agriculture, rainjall must not only be sufficient hut also tinjcly 
•and evenly distributed. A shortage of the expected rains brings 
drought and causes famine ; an excess of rains, on the other 
hand, brings floods and damages the cropS. Again, ^if the 
rains are too early pr if they are too late the harvests ma\' be 
•entirely spoilt- 

Thus a good rainfall in India may mean prosperity to 
millions just as a failure of rainfall may mean suffering to 
millions. 

^ In India, tfie importance of rainfall is not confined to agri- 
'xulture and agricultural people* It is also of supreme iiAporlahce 
to India's inland and foreign trade which thrives or lags accf>rd- 
ing to the fortunes of agriculture because most of Ii^di^’s; trade 
deals with agripaltiire and agriculturists. Ojur ^b ankif fg, shifipiug, 
lailma^l, manufacturing industries, all have to follow the forlmie 
of the rains bec®^ each is "'ultimately -largely dependent on 
-agriculture. The revenues and obligations of the GovernmcMit 
depend so largely on agricuftural prosperity or on ^od rainfall 
^hat the framing*of tJie Bj^dget in India has been describee! as a 
.gamble in raifls. 
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Rainfall is also the chief factor in determining the density 
of population and the state of civilisation in any part of India. 

C. Geological Composition 

SoiU 

The Indian soil is rich in many parts, though it is poor in certain 
areas as in the deserts of Sind and Rajputana where little can be 
grown. The soil in the north-west is mostly dry and porous and in 
some places sandy. In Bengal it is moist and compact. Iti the deltaic 
regions of the peninsula it is of clay and of dark colour. 

(a) The alluvial tracts which have been formed along the cours.is 
of the great rivers, c.g., the Indo-Gangetic plains, are extremely fertile 
and are suitable for a large variety of crops and are economically the 
most important. The alluvial tracts are Bengal, .Vssam, Burma, the 
V. P., the Punjab, Rajputana, Gujrat, Taiijore and the Godavari area. 
Most of the rabi and kharif crops are sown in these soils. The soil 
is chemically rich but deficient in nitrates. 

(b) The trap soils cover the whole of the Deccan and a large part 
of tlie C. P., Hyderabad and Kathiawar. The trap soil is j^orous, light 
and poor. Millets, pulses and alsf> cotton crops are grown on these 
.soils. Tlie Deccan trap soil is known as the black cdtton soil from its 
colour, famous for its^'remarkable yields of cotton. 

(c) Ae rest of the soils in India are known as ciystallinc soils. 
They are lacking in chemical properties and artf scattered all over 
India. They are comparatively dry and are sometime? ulili.sed for 
raising rice crops. 

iTlie minerals 

India, rich in .so many things, is also ncli«in her mineral resources. 
She has long been famed for her niiiieral wealtli. Megasthenes said, 
as earh’ as* 300 B.C., ‘India has underground numerous veins of all 
sorts of metals, for it contains much gold and silver and copper and 
iron in no si^all quantity and even other inetals*. 

As tTie*soil is important to a community so also arc the minerals. 
In fact, in our dq^s,%iU<^ mineral resources have come io be regarded 
as fite most important factor in a country's lecalth. 

Thg Indu.slrial Commission <fF 1918 found l^ial the minerals of 
IncTia were suHicient to maintain her chief iftdustries and for them 
India need no^go elsewhere. Tnvestigatibns, 'in recent times, have led 
t(^ the (discovery and milisation of rich nfineral deposits in many parts 
of the country* wdiich can provide The basi? for ?nany new industries. 
But the hfffh cost of transport and ihc antiquated and wisteful methods 
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of extraction have been formidable obstacles. In 1938 there were 1,953 
mines employing 306,260 w'orkers. 

India’s minerals can be classified in three groups, (a) metallic 
minerals, e,g., iron-ore, manganese, bauxite, copper, gold ; 
(b) non-metallic minerals, e.g,, salts, mica, sulphur, gypsum, 
limestone, fire-clay ; (c) fuels, e,g,, coal and petroleum. 

The chief minerals of India which are extracted on a com- 
mercial basis are — 


(a) which is the most valuable mineral product of 

India is found in many parts of India, the richest and the most 
extensive deposits being in Raniganj and Jharia in Bengal and 
Behar. There are also large deposits in many other parts of 
the country, e.g,, Central India, Orissa and the Punjab. 


Nearly 28 million tons valued at more than 10 crores are 
raised every year and about 200,000 persons are engaged in coal- 
mining. The output of Indian coal is sufficient to meet 
practically the whole of the present Indian demand for coal 
Its quality is also good — particularly that of Bengal coal. She 
ranks second in the British Empire and ninth in the world 
production of coal. 


The present methods of mining have been very strongly 
criticised. With improved mining operations India can meet 
the growing demand for her coal for years to come. 

(b) Iron, which is our next important mineral, has been 
worked in India for a long time and with high proficiency. 

India has perhaps the world’s largest reserves of high grade 
iron-ore — 3,608 million to, ns. The compact deposits of iron ore 
amounting to thousand^’ of millions of tons in Sj^ghbhum,. 
Keonjhar, Bonai and Mayurbhanj are the^ richest and the most 
imtJortant. 

Iron ore is aliro found in th^ C. P.,* Central India, Bombay 
and Mysore, also in smaller quantities in the Punjab, Kashmir, 
U. P. and “Rajputana buj cannot be exploited iluless cheaper 
coal or electricity fs available. • 

Nearly i million tons of irpn ore are raised every year. 
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^ ^ valuable Indian mineral prin- 

cipally useotortSe manufacture of steel and is also used in the 
heavy chemical, electrical and glass industries. It is to be found 
mainly in the Central Provinces, Madras, Bombay and Mysore. 

About a million tons of manganese are also raised in India 
every year, the larger part of which is exported. India is at 
present the biggest producer of manganese in the world — 15 ‘3 
per cent, of the w'orld’s total. Manganese is used in the manu- 
facture of steel products like gearing, rolling, railway bolts, 
power transmission etc. 

^ {d) Pei ^oleupi is also another important mineral to be 

found at either end of the Himalayas, i.e., the Punjab and 
Baluchistan in the west and Assam and Burma in the east. 
Ninety per cent of the supplies of petroleum in India was 
obtained from Burma now separated from India. 

India produces but a small share of the total supply of 
petroleum in the world and imports large quantities from foreign 
countries. 

cent of the total 
war time demand.^ 
Mica mining is chiefly done in Kodanna and Girfliih in Behar. 
Mica is also found in Madr^. Due to the absence of an electri- 
cal industry much of it is now exportfed abroad. 

Bauxite deposits, found in Chota •Nagpur^ and iii South 
India, constitute an important source of aluminium and India 
may well -be the chief source of* supply in the East. So also 
sulphur and phosphates deposits niay*^ 4 eld valuable raw material 
for India’s chemical industry. 

• Other impbrtint Indian minerals are gold in Mysore, rock 
the Punjab. Besides, have pfecious stones and d^KHsits 
o% tin, ^inc, copper , aluminium, lead, ^Iver and nickel, 

^ Tly porifiom reviewad 

The po^jtion .of India as reg&rds mMeral vesonrees is emkia^y 
satisfactory excepting in the case copper, zinc, aM ^%thnr whose 
stocks inadequate. But no country i> 08 se 8 se$ all It ne^; and India 


^ (ef Mic^ production in India is 75 per 
world production and supplied an important 
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is in a better position than most countries of the world in this respect 
because she is so rich in coal, iron, petroleum and manganese. 

the pity is that Indians have left the exploitation of some of 
their most important and valuable minerals to foreigners, 

Otiier natmral rosonrees in India 

There is an extraordinary variety of vegetable and animal life in 
India and one can find here almost all specimens of fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, crops, trees and animals. * India is an epitome of the world/ 

India produces a rich variety of food crops (e.g,, rice, wheat), fibre 
crops, (a.g., cotton, jute), oilseeds {e.g,, mustard and linseed), plantation 
crops {e.g., tea, cofiee, opium, cinchona) besides, among others, tobacco 
and spices of great variety. 

Forests — ^their importance 

The forests of India not only give us valuable and useful Umber, 
fuel and grazing facilities but also supply large quantities of gums 
resins, drugs, dyes and tanning materials for use at home and export 
abroad. 

The forest area in India is 68* 1 million acres or 11*5% of the total 
area. 13% of the area of the States (19*1 million acres) is also forested. 

The forest products of India are worth 35 crore#* a year : (a) major 
products e.g., timber, fuel-wood, woodware alone are worth 15' crores 
a 3 rear; (b) plantation products besides tea and cofiee, rubber, cinchona, 
simnl ; (c) minor products, e.g., essential oils, guihs, resins, lac, bamboos, 
herbs, spices, etc. 

Fauna 

t 

India’s live-stock or ca^le-wealth consists chiefly of oxen, buffaloes, 
asses, mutes, goatb and sheep. Oxen and buffaloes are used for traction 
purposes, asses and mules as pack animals. Besi5es, the animal pro- 
ducts serve to supply the people with meat, milk and other articles 
of diet and with raw materials^ for their industries such as wool, horn 
and hides, wax and ivory. A progressive deterioration in the quality of 
eattle in India is feared and the two finportent ^factors suggested in 
cattle improvement are feedinj^ and breeding. Indiscriminate slaughter 
of cattle in their prime for war needs litiis also raised difficulties for the 
future. The total cash value of animal products and services is Ks. 
crores annually— milk prod^ctiom alone is valued at 300 crores a yeitr. 

Seuroea of Fowur 

The supply of cheap power is one of the prime conditions of the 
the economic life of a community. ' 
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The principal sources of power in India are coal, wood, petroleum, 
mind, water and hydro-electricity, _ 

The People 

The wealth of a country depends as much on the human factor as 
on the gifts of nature. If the natural environment and the natural 
resources are not helpful, men may transfer themselves to more favour- 
able places and, besides, men have', by their own achievements in 
science, also been able, in our times, to conquer nature. Thus the 
qualities of the people also determine the amount of wealth a nation 
may have. A vigorous and adventurous nation like the British or a 
progressive and enterprising nation like the Americans may successfully 
overcome the national difficulties of their country and come to the 
forefront. On the other hand, we may have the paradox, as in .India, 
of *a rich country inhabited by a poor people* if the people are lacking 
an energy, enterprise, imagination and foresight. 

The population of India (including Burma) in 1941 was 
estimated to be about 389 millions which is nearly one-fifth of 
the world’s total. India at present is the most populous country 
in the world. India's population is increasing at an alarming 
rate. 

^ trillion % increase 

Including Burma 1921 ... 318 , 12 

M '931 ... 338 ^^oj6 

Excluding Burma 1941 ... 389 151 

Occupations ^ 

India is essentially an agricultural counU^y, Agriculture alone 
supports 65-6 per cent* of the people. Pastoral and huntiiffg occupations 
•employ another two per cent. Industries ^support 10 per cent, trade and 
^ transport 7 per cent, administration only 1 ^ per cent and professions 
sand liberal art^ a little over IJ 3 per cent. * 

' Faetetre tha grawih Popuiation 

Density • • • * 

The mean density in India, according to the Census of 1941, was 
246 per Asquare mile — ^the density of population^ varj^ing within wide 

* The propoMiem of the people supported by agriculture shows a £a£L 
as compaaed with the figures for 1921 (which was then 72% as against 
68 * 6 % in 1931). This decrease, accordsng to t)r. Hiijtton, more 

real, is prdbably due to a large number of females acti^^y snppov’fii^’ 
Iby agricifittye having been wrongly ^^tumed as domestic servants, f 
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The density is the lowest in Baluchistan with only ^ m a square 
mile as it is the highest in Bengal where there are 779 persons in 
every square mile. 

The C. P. and Berar has a density of 170 per square mile, Bombay 
279, Hadras 391 and Bihar 521. 

deaths and migration 


Population is afiected by bir^, death and migration. 

The birth rate in India is high, so also is the death rate. The 
birth rate is 35 per lOOO—the highest in the world. Marriage is almost 
universal and except among advanced sections there is no restraint 
nor control of births. With more education and a higher standard 
of living the birth rate will decline. 

The death rate is also high— 24 per 1000. Among children, one in; 
every five dies within a year of birth. This is due in the main to 
poverty and want of proper nourishment. It is also due to 'insanitary 
ways of living, epidemic diseases yet uncontrolled by the government, 
the purdah, child marriage and the lack of medical facilities. The 
mortality in towns is higher than the mortality in villages. 

Scientific and mechanised agriculture, improved irrigation, use of 
fertilisers will raise the yield from land as the planning of new in- 
dustries and equipping them with uptodate machinery and transport 
will improve industrial output and create a lyge amount of wealth' 
needed for our growing population. But improved agriculture and' 
more industrialisation will only lessen the evils of overpopulation. 

High birth rates, high death rates, baclaward industrial conditions,, 
these are incTications of overpopulation. 


Is India overpopulated? 


In thS; decade ending with 1931 the increase was 34 millions wdiiclv 
is equs^ to the total pdt)ulation of France or Italy. In the ten years 
ending with 184 I we added more than 50 millions to an already over 
populated country. In 20 years <1921-1941) the increase of 85 millions has: 
been equal to the combined population of U.K., Poland and Spain. 

Migration may be internal or external. When migratioi^ i^ internal,. 
e.g., a movement from the village to^the towm, there is no change ini 
the total population — there is only a redistribiftion of population.^ ' 
When -migration is external it affects the population. External: 
migration may be iiftmigraiiouj wheS people* come from outsidq witjh at 
resulting increase in population ; or it may be emigration^ when* the- 
suTplus population goes out fo settle elsewhere. 

Moreover ; thgre is aiiqffler ei|pipe — by migration. But Siigration?' 
possibilities are limifed tdhay mth Burma, Malaya, South Africa and^ 
Sloors closed to ua* « 
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In India we have very little immigration, though on account of 
over-population there has been emigration from India in the past to 
South Africa, Kenya, Fiji and British Guiana among other places. 
The problems of emigration and of the emigrants must engage our 
ft-rious attention. 

Towns and Villages 

India lives in the villages and not' in the towns. Only 10 per cent 
of the people live in the towns — ^tlie vast majority live in the villages. 

There are only 58 towns of any importance (pop. 100,0<X) or more) 
in the whole of India whereas there are nearly 700,000 villages. The 
population is mainly rural and towns are comparatively few. 

The progress of urbanisation in India has been very slow for the 
•country as a whole though in the last decade (1931-1941) there has been 
u rise of 8S% in the population in India's big towns and cities while the 
total population in the country has increased by 15%. In the 30 years 
preceding 1^31 the urban increase has been less than 1%. Two notice- 
able . features to-day are the decadence and depopulation of villages 
and the growth 4)f the large commercial and industrial towns. 

'Social and Religious Institutions 

In India, as elsewhere, social life, in its origin and develop- 
ment, is determined ^by, and largely subordinated to, the natural 
^nd social! envinannient. 

Social and religious institutions and ideals have important 
effects on the economic Jife and well-being of the i^eople. Of 
these institutions the caste system and the joint family system 
sure the most potverful. 

Caste System 

The Hindus who form the bulk of the Indian population 
have an elaborate caste system. 

Of the merits of the caste system»it may be said that the 
caste, origmallj^ introduced on the ba^s of division of labour 
in society, promoted •economic strength and efiGiciency. Probably 
it helped to solve racial problems also. It secured the co-opera^ 
iion^of races and it was also a sort of trade ^ild. There was a 
time when the caste organisation wa^ to the Hindus his club, 
his trad^ unic£, his benefit society, his' philanthmpic society. 

It transniitted skill from geiferatiom to ^neraticm. More- 
over, a sojt of fellow-feeling- grew up among medSbers the 
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same caste. The caste organisation performed some of the 
fraternal and militant functions of the modem trade union. 

Speaking from an economic point of view, it has had its 
day. A S3rstem that stereot5rpes society without providing it 
with a social ladder is a dead-weight on initiative and enter- 
prise. As an economic institution it is breaking up. 

As a social institution it has been perverted into a vast 
engine of oppression and intolerance and has been a disruptive 
social and i)olitical force. In its present form the caste system 
is indefensible. 

The caste system has been criticised because of the following: 
reasons — 

(a) it is an obstacle to social and national unity because It 
keeps men separate, 

(b) it does much harm by putting men in wrong places. ^ 

A Sudra who might be a good teacher and a Brahmin who* 

might be a good tanner are both prevented by caste rigours to* 
get into their proper and rightful places. 

(c) it prevents free movement of labour and capital and the 
growth of large-scale industries because under it eachnnan*s life- 
and occupation -are rigidly governed by caste rules. 

(d) hr the case of higher castes {t is antagonistic to their 
appreciation of the dignity of labour so much so that a Brahmini 
may not stoop to the occupation of ‘the mean* — ^mean because 
theirs is manual lal]|pur. 

(e) the ^ caste system thus goes against the principle of 
equality and this is very injurious to the political and economic 
ideals of a community. ^ 

A welcome feature is that Hindu leaders are trying to purgje 
Hindu society of the evils of th^ caste system . 

The joint family is another characteristic Hindu institution.. 

individual.^ JJot only the. family is joint but the ^perty is joint. 
And originally efery ftindu family, with all the .property, was 
not only jdlnt but indivisible f This is no longer ^ but until 
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separation takes place the presumption is that the is 

joint. 

On the subject of the Hindu joint family there are two 
opposing schools of law. Bengal is governed by the Dayabhapo, 
school which gives the head of the family absolute ownership 
of the property and full ijowers of disposal. Outside Bengal. 
Hindus are governed by the Mitak ^J^a school which regards 
the head of the family as merely the manager of the property 
with no right to sell or otherwise dispose of it except for pur- 
poses approved by law. In Mitakshara law the property is held 
in common by the members of the family, the shares of each 
can be ascertained only on partition. 

The chief merit of the institution is that every one in the 
family is assured of a bare subsistence. Under it, everyone gets 
as fair a start in life as can be given him by the family. It also 
takes within its fold the weak, the decrepit, and the old. 

. Other merits of the joint family are : — 

(1) The joint family is organised on the basis of the principle 
of co-operation ^nd secures many of the advantages of modern 
co-ojieration in production, consumption, credit, sale and 
purchase. 

(2) It leads to*^ more equitable distribution of wealth. 

(3) It counteracts the evil effects of the ^laws of inheritance.^^ 

Besides the social economy secured, the joint family system 

is also responsible for much domestic economy in a tountry with 
low incomes. It teaches men to be unselfish and sacrificing. Not 
only do they enjoy from the common fund or property, they also 
contribute, each according to his capacity, to the common stock 
from which they derive their living. 

But for the vexy same reasons, the joint family system has 
Veen the source of many evils. It has tended to make men lazy 
^an(^ indolent and has iakei 9 away the initiative and enterprise ^ 
‘essential for success in our struggle ih life. 

^Haviilg- lost the social ideals of life, we do not, though 
perhaps we should, seem to regret th/ pacing* away of an institu- 
tion which was as necessaiy as it was wholeysme. 
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^Brfrly marriage, the pnrdah, and the lack of female education also 
lead to social and economic loss. 

The rites in connection with births, marriages and deaths have a 
religious basis and people in India feel it an almost religious duty to 
spend freely on such rites as also on pilgrimages. This encourages 
waste and extravagance and often leads to the indebtedness of the people 
from which they cannot escape. 

The religion and the outlook of the people 

It is commonly asserted that the religious feelings and sentiments 
of the people as also their ideals make them disinclined to work for more 
than a bare living. They look not to the present life but to 'the life 
hereafter*. Thus there is a fundamentally uneconomic bias of the 
people. 

But the influence of religion has been much exaggerated. In the 
days of old when the Indians were much more religiously minded than 
they are now, their religion and spirituality did not parah'se their 
economic activities. Rather, India at that time attained world-wide 
fame by her great material achievements in the arts, c.g., metallurgy, 
and the sciences, e,g„ algebra, astronomy, geometry. 

Although the climate is somewhat debilitating, the great hindrance 
to progress is the lack of opportunity. This is equally true of industries 
and agriculture. ** 

Success in agriculture depends more upon the uncertain element of 
rainfall than upon the labour of man. Such « conditions offer little 
encouragement fcr honest labour. The pessimism and the fatalism in 
the Indian outlook are to-day great hindrances to the material progress 
of the people. 

To win back the lost glpries of India and to ensure the conditions 
of true economic progress it is not only necessary to fight evil social 
enstoms and institutions but it is equally necessary to fight this attitude 
of helplessness and dependence on fate. It is by mass education and 
by economic and political refor^ins that this defeatist attiti^e of the 
niasses can be successfully fongiit. 

Summary 

India is as vast as a^cc^tinent. The country has three well-maiked^ 
natural divisions: (1).. The Himalayan Range; (2) The Indo-Gangetic 
Plain; (3) The Peninsula proper.^ % , 

As India is mainly an ngric^ural country her prosperity or adversity 
depends u^n raii^all. The monsoons which are rain-bearmg wind- 
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currents, are, therefore, of the greatest importance to the country. Of 
the two, the north-east monsoon and the south-west monsoon, the latter 
is more important because it brings more plentiful rains. 

The soil of India is very rich and fertile. In addition to that, it 
contains a large variety of minerals. The mineral wealth of the country 
consists chiefly of (a) coal, (b) iron, (c) manganese, (d) petroleum. 
Other important minerals are gold, mica, lead, etc. 

The population of the country is about l/5th of the world's total. 
The joint family is another Hindu institution. (1) Its chief merit is 
that it ensures security, every member is assured of a bare living. 
Under it every one gets a fair start in life. (3) It protects the weak, the 
invalid and the old who are incapable of doing any work for their liveli- 
hood. But it has its dark side too. It encourages laziness and kills 
enterprise and initiative. 

The religious outlook of the people is uneconomic. The people 
care more for the life hereafter than for their present life. Fatalism and 
pessimism are the two factors which go against economic prosperity and 
‘.social progress in India.^^ 

Quentions 

1. Illustrate the influence of the prevailing social and religious customs 
j the economic life of the country. (C. U. 1933) 

Z: Give a brief accoui^t of India's mineral resources. (C. U. 1933) 
•^/Discusfte the economic aspects of the joint family and the caste system 
in India, (C. U. 1935, 1945) 

Give an account of the^oal and iron resources of India. • (C. U. 1936) 
5. ‘The prosperity of India depends entirely on the monsoons.' 

Klucidate this proposition. (G. U, 1937) 

"6. What are the chief factors which influence the growth of j^pulation 
, in India ? (C. U. 1937) 

'7. Describe the economic consequences of variations in rainfall in 
India. (C. U. 1939, 1944) 

8. Discuss the importance of forests in the economic life of India. 
(C. U. 1940) 

9. Discu.ss'the importance of forests and' rivers in India. (Dacca, 

, 1941, 1944) , . « 

10. IKe existing misery in India is due not so much to the increase in 
pQpulatiim as to the failure tp develop the country's resources. 
Discuss. (Dacca, 1941) 

1 1. Mention th^ areas in which the principal crops are grown in India* 
indicejting fcae conditions favourable to tlieir growth.^ (Dacca, 1943) 

42. Discuss the economic signiflcance of tils caste syst^ in India. 
(C. U. 194Si . ' %•« 
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THE CONDITION OF THE MASSES 

Tlie condition of tbe masses 

India presents a picture of poverty, disease and ignorance 
the like of which is not to be seen in any other civilised country 
of the world. ^'The extreme, the abject the awful poverty of 
the Indian people is a grim fact/^ In no other country where 
the gifts of nature are as plentiful as they are in India is pro- 
duction per head so low. In India we- have the paradox of a 
poor people in a rich country. 

The average income in India 

The average income of Indians per heaS has been differently esti- 
mated by different authorities. Baring’s estimate of the average income 
in India was Rs. 27/- per head per year. 

A recent estimate of Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao is Rs. 65/- per annum. 
A more recent estimate of rural income in Gujrat is Rs. 14/- per annum 
(Kumarappa). The C. P. Government Industrial Survey Committee’s 
estimate is Rs. 12/- per capita per annum. 

The needs of the Indians are proverbially f€w. In fact, the poorest 
classes do not know how to keep body and soul together. They have 
been described as* being, **habitually hungry*' and they can live only 
because **they make their own huts in spare time, collect their own 
fuel" and '^scarcely need any clothing". 


% of population 

% of population 

Per capita income 

deT)endent 

on 

dependent on 

per annum 

agriculture. 

* industry. 

{1931) 

1891 

6M% 

1911 ... 5*5% 

U. S. A. ... Rs. 1,406 

1901 

66-5% 

1921 , ... 4*9% 

Canada' ... Rs. 1,038 

1911 

72-2% 

1931 ... 4-3% 

Britain ... Rs. 988 

1921 

73% 

• 

Australia Rs. 782 




Franee^ .*. Rs. 621 




Germany Rs. 603 




Japan ... Rs. 218 




India .... 67 

1ft India becoming 

poorer? 



Despite the great tadvances in agriculture, trade and indnki>*it is 
'striking that people^ ar» so poor in the midst of ^seeming plenty. 
Some are of opinion that India is getting poorer. 

But it must beaadmitfed thatf even in pre-British days the poverty 
among the Indian masses was ver^ great. 
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*1 have no doubt that frugal and i>arsimonious nobles’, says* 
Mr. Moreland, could be found at the courts and that individual peasants > 
or artisans, may have been prosperous or even wealthy, but the broad* 
fact remains that the mass of the nobles were steeped in luxury and^ 
that the mass of the people were miserably poor, poorer even than they 
are to-day/ This is a description of the condition of India at the death 
of Akbar and would be an equally truthful account of conditions them 
elsewhere in the world. But the poverty of India is also a moderm 
phenomenon arising out of her increasing dependence on agriculture. 
This results in overcrowding in agriculture, land hunger and decline im 
agriculture. All through the ages the peasant in India has suffered’ 
through a system of distribution of wealth and income which has- 
favoured the rich and repressed the poor. 

Consumption 

The chief wants of the people relate to food, clothing and houseroom^ 

Many people are so poor that they scarcely get a full meal a day- 
and a yet larger number do not get two full meals a day. This is about 
the masses. The middle classes are also insufficiently nourished. 

The condition of the masses is no better in the matter of clothing.. 
They are very scantily clad even in the rigorous winter. 

Not to speak of the poor masses who live in ill-constructed and* 
ill-ventilated mud huts with thatched roofs, even the middle classes are* 

• not dqcently housed. 

An insufficiency of food, clothing and houseroonv tells on the physicaV 
and mental efficiency qf the workers and impairs the productive powers 
of the nation. , * 

Besides the physical necessaries, the people have to be provided with- 
the higher necessaries of life such as education, sanitation, leisure and 
recreation. This would raise the standard of life of thfc» people. But. 
this is dependent on a rise in the present ^incomes of the people. 

The standard of living in India— 4ias it risen? 

There are historical causes for this low standard of living in India.. 
In all countries where civilising inflileuces have been at work, the* 
normkl ’feature has been not only an increase in numbers but also an 
increase in vrants., Tn^India, however, the standard of life has remained 
jJactically stationary with little in the way of inducement to increased* 
production. No doubt^ during/ the last 30 years, there has been ' au' 
"appreciable rise in the standard of comfort but the great poverty of the- 
people, the Jack of education, the prescription of customs and the a 3 ;»athy^ 
of the State have greatly obstructed this rise. Indwd^so slow has been 
this rise rural India that it has not^jyet had any* marked influence 
on the general life of the country. 
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Tlie standard of living has been most affected in the towns and 
•cities as a result of the war and the contact with civilisation outside and 
least affected in the villages of India which are still isolated self-sufficient 
•economic units. 

The Fntnre 

In the birth of this new desire for a higher standard of life and in 
the new surge of national effort and endeavour lie the hope and the 
promise of a new economic era for the country — cui era of all-round 
material prosperity for the indescribably poor millimis of India, The 
'post-W'ar plans all propose the aim of a higher standard of life for all, 
ia better education, better health, belter roads, better houses, better 
agriculture and more industries. There can be little doubt that pro- 
duction can be greatly stimulated by increasing the consumption of the 
people. 

Causes of Poverty 

That the poverty of the masses is real is evident from the 
sight of miserable and emaciated specimens of humanity in the 
Indian countryside. 

(a) British rule has meant the impoverishment of the 
country because (t) there has been a great ‘drain’ of economic 
wealth from this land, (fi) the government fs very expfensive 
and extravagant in spite of the poverty of the people. 

But the ^bject and awful poverty of <he people must not 
be laid wholly at the door of the British. * 

(b) There are other causes of Indian poverty, no less power- 
ful, in ^religious’ and social customs deeply ingrained in the 
people, an inordinate lo^e of litigation, indebtedness to money- 
lenders, often due to borrowing for ceremonial purposes, and 
tlie fragmentation of holdings, arising from ancient laws of 
inheritance. 

(c) The socio-economic system ,which permits tne few to 
exploit the^many in India. 

The ceuMs ef Indian pov e r t y 

Tlie causes of Indian ^verty are enumerated below : 

* (1) Hie Indian philosophy 6f life prescribes a limitation of wants 
and dejiberate lo'^mng of the standard of life.^ Theft are 
many thousands id India w1k> have preferred the beggars’ 
bowl the sickle and thei hammer. 
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(2) Women generally have not taken part in the economic life — 

a large part of tlie people have been, therefore, compelled 
to live on the earnings of others. ' 

(3) There is^ao check otf the increase in the population despite the 

poverty of the people. Even beggars marry in India. 

(4) In India, nearly 66 per cent of the people are dependent on 

agriculture (Census, 1931). This excessive pressure of 
population on land is another cause of poverty. The culti- 
vation of land has become uneconomic because it is exces- 
sively "fragmented**. 

(5) Early marriage and epidemic diseases, e.g.. malaria and hook- 

worm, have sapped the vitality of the race and have made 
it less productive. 

(6) The extravagant social habits* * * § of the i)oor people have added' 

a further cause. 

(7) Religious scruples and prejudices deeply ingrained in the 

people sometimes contribute to the poverty of the masses. 

(8) The Indian’s love of litigationf is another cause of his ruin. 

(9) The cup of his misery is then filled by the moneylenders § who 

lend at usurious rates. And the money is often borrowed 
for unproductive purposes. This has been brought under 
control. 

(10^ The alien government of the country must come in for a large 
share of blame because it has neglected the development of 

* Though ordinarily ^yirifty and self-denying, the Indian is subject 
to periodic fits of reckless extravagance. He would spend the whole 
year’s family income on a marriage festival. 

t *The loss to the cultivating classes through the ravages of animals 
and birds is incalculable. Monkeys, the peacock and his fiarem, wild 
pigs and pigeons destroy a considerable portion of the crops^ and the 
religious objection of the Hindu to taking of life secures for these 
marauders* an immunity found in no other part of the world. The 
black rat is npt only the source of plague, but consumes on a very 
conservative estimate, grain to the value Qf 12,000,000 annually. . . The 
monkey an^ the pea-fowl enjoy special consideration on religious 
grounds.* 

‘The veneration in which tlfte cow is held by the Hindu constitutes 
anca^her obstacle.* OWi'ng to this sentiment, the destruction of useless 
animals is impossible, and it is estimated by the agricultural authorities 
that at least 14,000,000 of the cattle in India are .of no economic value’ 
whatever-<-each head of this useless cattle c&nsuming in its lifetim:^ 
fodder worth nearly Rs. 100/-.* 

t In the f Eunjab, every year the cultivator spends 4 crores on 
litigati6n, an amount equal to wh^ he jSafs as land’ revenue. 

§ In the ^ame province, besides maintaming a horde of beggars, the 
tyots pays out of his very low incopie 12 crores every yw to the money- 
lenders. 
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the economic resources of the people— particularly their 
industrial development. 

(11) The drain of economic wealth from the country is another cause 
which, although it comes last in our enumeration, is also 
an important cause. 

Economic Transition in India 

“Through the greater part of the country the typical self-contained 
Indian village community, unmodified for centuries, still exists — an 
interesting and surprisingly intricate social organism bringing back the 
memories of mediaeval days — with its landlords and tenants and agri- 
*^ultural labourers, its priest and its fakir, its money-lender, and a whole 
order of artisans — ^the carpenter, the blacksmith and the weaver, the 
potter and the oil-presser, — each with his clearly prescribed functions 
hallowed by centuries of tradition.*’ 

This picture of Indian life, true in the main of rural life in India, is 
being modified by rapid social and economic changes in the country. 
The organisation of economic life, though it is still largely modelled on 
“the old, is being changed by new methods of production and distribution. 

Among these changes are the triumph of the forces of contract and 
-competition over those of status, custom and tradition of old ; the villages 
are more and more being brought into contact with the outside world 
by the rail, motor, water and air transport and ^re becoming more 
.dependent on it as they are losing their former isolation and self- 
sufficiency. Industries are on a larger scale to-day requiring more 
ocapital and better organisation. The old han/iicrafts and the cottage 
Industries in the villages are gradually giving way to the machine 
industries concentrated in the mills ana factories in towns and cities. 
Division ofTlabour has become more complex because of the extension 
«<»f the market aqd the indreasing use of machinery. Barter has been 
replaced by money and credit and banking facilities have been 
►developed. 

t 

< Questions 

]. Briefly describe the condition of the masses in India. How can 
you impipve it? 

.2. Briefily enumerate the causes of Indian poverty. 

-3. ‘The problem of pov^ty is a very real one in India.’ How would 
. you solve it? 

4. Bxplain what is meant by the standard of life. ‘Ther^',can be little 
doubt that production c^ \>e greatly stimulated by increasing the 
consumption^ the people.* Discuss the statement. (O. U. 1944) 
Give an idea of the standard of living of the peasantry. (Da(;ca, 1944) 
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Agriculture in India 

In India’s 700,000 villages the common interest is agriculture. 

The population of India is rural and agricultural rather than urban 
and industrial, *The large town and the industrial centre is the excep- 
tion ; the common feature is the hamlet and the village and it is in rural 
li^ that both in the past and the present, India found her most distinc- 
tive medium of self-expression’. 

The country is one of small holdings — ^the tenant farmer being the 
predominant type. The land is, generally speaking, fertile— the most 
fertile areas are in the Indo-Gangetic Plain and in Malabar, the least 
fertile being the sandy areas in the western Rajpntana and Baluchistan. 

Farming is carried on with a minimum of capital — ^the capital 
consisting of a few cheap tools and implements of a primitive type and 
livestock not very valuable nor very efficient. There is little investment 
in fencing, farmbuilding and in permanent improvements. Cultivation , 
is mostly intensive an& is practised differently in different provinces. 
The actual produce depends, in the" absence of irrigation, on the distribu- 
tion and amount of rainfall} ^ 

Very few of the larger laiadowners take a practical interest in agricul- 
ture. They live in towns, leaving^^the management of their estates to 
their agents. Indeed the apathy of the zemindar is one of the chief 
obstacles to rural progress. 

Agricultural loans are taken mostly from the village m^^jhajan who is 
^ dangerous necessity. The mahajan, has often a lien on the crops. 
The peasant is industrious and has inherited experience but is poor, has 
no education, general or agricultural, and his chief want is capital. There 
is much ropmafdt imppDvement. India has gfleat natural advantages for 
agriculture. ^ > 

The* Government* Dfep*artments of Agriculture have been able, in 
places, to secure fpr th*e ryot an inc;i^ase in the yield and an improve- 
ment^ the quality— but they have failed to bring him a larger financial 
return because they failed to provide him with the^ necessary niiarketing 
facilities. In th£||pabsence of regulated markets, the ryot is often cheated 
in respect of price, the weight and the j|uality his prodheet The most 
important work tn recent , times has been the great stimulus and enebur- 
ngement giv^ to agricultural researdl in India but other recommenda- 
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tions of the Royal Commission on Agricnlture in India have not been 
given the same attention. 

Tlw crops classified 

Eighty per cent of the total cropped area is under food crops {c.g., 
rice, wheat and maize), nearly six per cent under oilseeds {e.g., mustard, 
linseed and castor), and about eight per cent under fibres {e,g., cotton 
and jute). The remainder is covered by drugs {e.g,. opium) and beverages 
(e.g., tea, coffee). 

The Seasons and the Harvests in India 

The seasons of India are usually divided into six but the agricultural 
seasons are divided into two in accordance with the time of the mon- 
soons. One set of crops, e.g., rice, cotton, jute, is sown in June before 
the advent of the monsoon and reaped in autumn — ^this is known as the 
kharif crop and it requires much water. The second set of crops, e.g.,. 
wheat, pulses, linseed, is sown at the close of the monsoon and is reaped 
in the winter and early spring — ^this is called the rabi crop and is less 
dependent on rainfall. 

Importance of Agriculture in India’s National Economy 

• Of all Indian industries by far the most important is agricuU 
lure. It is the main occupation^ of the people. 

It is not only that ninety per cent of India’s population 
have to live, directly or indirectly, on 'agriculture but that some 
of our important manufacturings industries such as the cotton 
and th(? jute industries are greatly dependent upon it. Cotton 
and Jute have to be grown in the fields before the mills can 
turn these raw materials into finished goods. 

If agricultural conditions are improved, the purchasing 
power of the ryot will ^increase. And since the Indian market 
consists largely of agriculturists, with the prosperity Sf agricul- 
ture is, bound the prosperity of the inanufoxturing industries 
also. , 

“Agricultural' pxoducts being the chirf Indian comftiodities, 
the foreign as well ac the internal trade of ludi^ depends very 
much ou i^mperous agricultural conditions in the country. 

Even railway $4 posts and telegraph services are mote in 
dewftnd when there is a prosperous agricultural ye^r. 
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Indeed a had agricultural year is a had year all round-* 
it means a bad year for the government as it is for the people 
since the government revenues are largely drawn from agricul- 
tural sources. 

Condition of the Agriculturist 

The great masses of the Indian people consist of agricul- 
turists and their condition is miserable. It must strike as 
surprising to anybody who has seen the ryot at work in the 
fields of Bengal that in spite of such qualities as honesty, dili- 
gence, perseverance and almost infinite patience to which are 
^dded Nature’s freest bounties of a rich soil and an extensively 
good supply of water, how very poor and how very miserable the 
Bengal agriculturist is. Although conditions differ, people in 
other provinces are in the same plight as the Bengal peasant is. 

The Bengali ryot w^orks hard, from sunrise to sunset, day 
in and day out, in his fields which are fertile and watered in 
plenty. But when we turn to him and to his house we find 
that the poor man is unable to provide his wife and children 
with even two full meals a day. He cannot give them the 
necessary clothing and the shelter and the protection they need 
in the rains and in the cold, or relief they want in th^eir sickness. 

The crops are produced in due ‘time and, more often than 
not, in abundance ; but when the unsympatlietic zemindar and 
the exacting mahajan have been satisfied out of them, the 
remainder is not sufl&cient to give even a bare living to the ryot 
and his fainily. There is also the ijtiiddleman’s share. And over 
them all presides a government whose inefficiency has been 
proved bv the loss of lives of 30 lakhs of men, women and 
children in the last famine. > 

The Agricultural Products of India 

“ Among agricultural products, crops are certainly the most 
import|int. ^n progressive agricultural 'countries fruit- grov>ing, 
sericulture, horticulture, dairying, poultry ^andf cattle farming 
are also done by the agricult^irist. In India relatively small 
II — 32 
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importance is attached to these but the revival of Indian agricul- 
ture involves careful examination and vigorous development of 
their immense possibilities in India. 

Af^oricultim 

Aboriculture is systematic cultivation of trees and shrubs. Arbori- 
culture, however, stands for artistic forestry. The subject which deals 
with the economic development and exploitation of forests is known as 
sylviculture. 

There are sylviculturists in the forest departments of the Govern- 
ment of India who are devoting attention to the conservation and cultiva- 
tion of forests, and the exploitation of new uses .and markets for India's 
forest products. The forests of India can be made an important source 
of national income. 

7%« Ltility of foreMtB 

Among the natural resources of India, forests occupy an important 
place. They provide the cultivator with fodder for his livestock and offer 
grazing facilities for the cattle. During the famines, the famished 
villagers liv^ on the various roots available in the forests. There are, 
again, intimate relations between rainfall and forests inasmuch as the 
course of rains is, to a great extent, affected by the presence of forests 
in a region. Again, the part which forests play in Che prolcciio7% of soils 
liable to erosion has also an important agricultural bearing. The}?^ store 
water and thus serve to fertilise the soils. The poor agriculturist gets 
his supply of Ifuel largely from the forests, for^fie is too poor to purchase 
coal at the existing prices. The industrial importance of forests also is 
great. They supply various industries \fith necessary raw-materials such 
as gum, rosin, drugs, dyes, and tanning materials. The most important 
forest product, of course, is Umber which is needed for various 
purposes. Many of these useful and valuable products are exported. 
Tlie Government has adopted th|i policy of protecting the forests from 
wanton destruction but the immediate necessities of the war superseded 
all consideration for the future. 

Classification of forests 

Forests in India are classified as (a) Reserted, •(!?). Protected and (c) 
TTnclassed State Forests in descending order denoting the extent of 
control exercised by the government. *- 

t Senenltuire 

Sericulture me^ns silk^worm breeding and the production of raw silk. 
It was once a profitable industry but* is decadent now. Its rival is partly 
ah agricultural partiy an industrial problem. 
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Sericulture is practised in Bengal, Assam and the Central Provinces 
and has great possibilities. Mysore is also an important silk producing 
area— 'the industry being carefully fostered by the State. In Kashmir the 
State has retained the monopoly of the silk industry and owns the best 
•equipped silk factory in India. Competition was chiefly from Japan where 
sericulture is a useful handmaid to agriculture and is one of the chief 
sources of income of the rural people. With proper methods and organi- 
sation it is likely to be a source of wealth to the country — particularly it 
may be helpful in raising the income of the rural masses. The impetus 
given by the war may be only temporary unless it is properly planned. 

Pisciculture 

Pisciculture or cultivation of fisheries is, in progressive countries, 
carried on systematically and scientifically. The fish industry in India is 
carried on in a very inefficient way and there is no systematic cultivation 
■of fisheries. With her numerous rivers, streams, tanks and the surround- 
ing seas pisciculture has a great future in India. The war has focussed 
.attention on the subject of fish culture and development of fisheries and 
sea-trawling which have been provided for in the post-war fisheries 
development plan. 

The Principal Crops of India 

Ai^ong the cro^s, food crops* in India preponderate with over 80 
per cent of the total area sown under food crops and only 19 per cent 
under the non-food crops. ^ 

Food crops 

(a) Rice easily takes the first place in crops. Nearly one-third of 
the total cultivated area in India is under rice. It is the main crop as it 
is the staple food in Bengal, Bihar, Madras and Orissa. Ipdia is an 
important rice-producing country of the world, being only second to 
China, yet India proper, since the separation of Burma, is now a large 
importing country — the bulk of imports ^oming from Burma. 

(b) Whfiat, which is only next in importance to rice, covers one-tenth 
of the total cultivated area in India and is grown throughout India but 
pr^cipally in thfs Punjab and the U. P. where it is also the staple food of 
the people. It is a rabi (winter) crop, India is the third wheat producing 
country in the world (Cotton) *-*and produces ope-tenth of the world 
isflppiy. 

thJ food crops, food graips ocdqpy 77% o&te area sown and, 
the other ^pod crops together cover onl>-^4%;'of the non-food crops, 
the fibres cover about 8% and oilseeds about 6% and ajl the other Orops 
the renaming 5%. 
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India is the largest producer of sugar, Ihe largest consu- 
luers of sugar and until recently, the largest importer of sugar in the 
world. Sugarcane is mdigenous to the country and at one time India 
Ixad a pre-eminence in respect of acreage and yield which was lost due 
to imports of foreign sugar. In recent years, as a result of the rapid 
growth of an Indian sugar industry under ihe protection of the state, 
there has been a great increase in the acreage throughout India but the 
yield of Indian sugar-cane is poor in comparison with Java, Cuba or 
Hawaii. The quantity of gut produced in India is 4 times as much as 
the quantity of sugar refined and manufactured. The major part of the 
sugar-cane crop is devoted to the making of gur. 

The best sugar-cane is grown in the U. P. and in parts of Behar. 
Climatically South India is the better suited for 'the sugar-cane crop. 
Bengal had once a flourishing date-sugar industry which has still great 
possibilities. Palm-sugar is grown from the juice of palm trees. 

Among other important /ood crops may be mentioned pulse, maize, 
barley and the various kinds oj fruits and vegetables. 

Non-food crops 

Among non-food crops, the fibre crops, e.g., cotton and jute are the 
most important, next come the oilseeds, e.g., castor, mustard, linseed, 
groundnut and the drugs and beverages, e.g., tea, coffee, tobacco and 
opium. 

(d) Cotton is the most important non-food crop and is grown mostly 
in Bihar, Gujryst, the Punjab, Sind, and Souljiern Madras. Of late, 
there has been a large increase in cotton production in India. Nearly 
1/10 of India’s cotton is exported. Next to America, India is the 
second largest producer of cotton. 

{e) Jute^is the next important non-food crop. Bengal has practically 
the monopoly of^the worlcfs supply of jute because 85 per cent of the 
total jute area is in Bengal. Jute is also grown in Assam and in parts 
of Behar and Orissa and Madras. • Jute is called a money crop or cash 
crop. • 

In the s^ear 1936i37 India’s 'export of raw jute and jute mavui^ctures 
were nearly 1-8 million tons. Germany ©was our best buyer with Great 
Britain coining close behind. 

As in the -case of rice, the problem of jute prices* has assumed great 
iml^ortance in recent years. The Jute inquiry 'Committee recommend^ 
regulation of the crop^ fmproved facilities for marketing, fixation ‘of 
grades and qualities and fixation of minimum prices. 

The I/egislaturfl in ^Benga! ‘passed the Jute Regulation^' Act m 1940 
^ provide for a restriction of .the jute cultivation. But the scheme of 
' restriction l&s never been given & fair and honest trial. 
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'^PROBLEMS OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture is the main industry of India yet it lags far 
behind that of other countries/ For instance, India’s out-turn 
of actual sugar per acre is less than one-third of that of Cuba, 
one-sixth of Java and one-seventh of Hawaii. 

The reasons for this lagging behind are not far to seek. 
Gbod production depends upon the efficiency of the four factors — 
land, labour, capital and organisation. But in the case of Indian 
Agriculture, the factors are mostly inefficient. 

Crop yields per acre in Quintals. 

India China Japan U. S* 

Wheat 81 9-7 13*5 9-9 

Rice 16-5 25*6 30-7 16*8 

The defects and difficulties i rf Indian agriculture 

The defects and difficulties of Indian agriculture should be 
studied under the following heads-: 

1. Land 

Briefly speaking, the difficulties of Indian agriculture under 
the head ‘Land’ are with regard to water, manure and frag- 
mentation of holdings. 

m 

(a) Water \ 

The Indian soil is dry. Generally rainfall is uncertain, 
insufficient and not properly distributed. The irrigation works 
which have been constructed are also inadequlle. They cover 
only one-fifth of the entire cultivated area. The productivity 
of land is, therefore, dependent cyti rainfall in the absence of 
irrigation! The lite of the ryot is thus somewhat precarious. 

fb) Manuves^ 

Continuous cultivation* of the land for centuries has 
*dimmished the fertility of the soil. Thii| may be restored by the 
application of manures. The cheapest and the most sui&ble 
manW tl&t can be used by tbe Indian ag^icukusist is cow-dung. 
But cowdung is used as domestic fuel in the form of cakes 
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because most people have not got the means to buy other fuel 
such as wood and coal. 

(c) Sttb^vision and fraffmentalion of holdings 

'*One of the principal handicaps of Indian agriculture is the 
endless fragmentation and subdivision of land/* The size of 
the average holding in India is too small. 

Laws of succession and of inheritance have led to the sub- 
division and fragmentation of holdings. Very small plots of 
land in existence have made profitable cultivation almost an 
impossibility. Subdivision leads to smallness and fragmentation 
leads to scatteredness of the holdings. There is unnecessary 
wastage of land, loss of time and crops and increase in the costs 
of cultivation. For the same reason, large scale operations, with 
the use of machinery, are not possible. 

Suggatiions for improvement 

Water — ^The difficulties may be solved by an adequate extension of 
Urigation works — canals, tanks, and ijuells — which \\ill make the peasant 
independent of the whims of Nature. 

Manure — These difficulties may be overcome h} (1) arranging for 
cheap wood and coal as our domestic fuel leaving cowdung as farm 
fnanurc and by (2) the ‘ introduction of chemical manures. 

The xleteriorktion of the soil can be arrested* also by a rotation of 
crops. 

Fragmentation of holdings — The small unprofitable plots of land 
may be consolidated into big and paying plots by (1) legislation or by 
(2) voluntary agre^^ment or co-operation. 

Legislation or state intervention has failed because people do not 
like to be forcibly dispossessed. But where the advantages of consolida- 
tion liave been pointed out to them as in the Punjab, they have volun- 
tarily agreed to such consolidation through co-operative socioties. 

2« Labour ^ 

" Indian agricultural labour is^ certainly orthodox in its 
methods but cannot b^ said to be inefficient. * ** 

High tributes ,have' been paid by competei^t foreign 
observers to th^ ^ll^and jtjative ability as also to the honesty, 
^briety, diligeiice and patience oi the Indian ryot. 
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He is not only poor but also unenterprising and una mbi- 
tious. His great drawback is his^l ack of education . The 
il Uterac y,jQLj ^ ryot stands in a great me asure Jn^tl 3 e.jwayja^ 
hts utilisin g tl^ new disco\^ries of science" irn3 " the new inven- 
tions in^iacliiner'v"'fiOr TKeTmoroveme nr^of the, ai^ricultural 

method^ His TUitefacy^ , to some extent, 
for his being duped by the middleman, who is often the 
mahajan. 

A problem very closely connected with the efficiency of 
labour is that of human nutrition . The nutrition i)roblem is 
really an economic problem — how to improve the diet of an 
impoverished people ? 

Labour conditions in Agriculture 

In India the major part of agricultural labour is family labour 
devoted to fanning on the family account. Hired labour is employed 
only occasionally in i)loughing, sowing, weeding and harvesting. Every 
100 cultivators employ 25 hired labourers on an average. These hired 
labourers, not many in number, are mostly landless, but where they own 
land it is so small Uiat it fails to give them the bare subsistence they 
require. The*wagc^ are normally incredibly low — there are places where 
for- a ftay*s work wages are 5 pice for an adult male and 3 pice for a 
female labourer. The wages remind one of thQ days of slavery and 
serfdom. * ^ 

The agricultural labourer has the same deficiencies as the cultivator. 
A rise in his wages would heip him in raising his standard of life and 
his standard of efficiency. 

Suggestions for improvement 

To improve agricultural labour, what is most necessary, therefore, 
is the removal of illteracy, conservatism and pessimism which character- 
ise our x^easants to-day. 

* Capital 

’ Capital is* an essential factor in agricultural as in all other 
industrial operations. • I'he agriculturists have to keep themselves 
|?3iiig for those months which must necesi^rily intervene between 
the sowing of seeds and the reaping oi the harvest. But in most 
cases they are extremely poor .and tim^e nc^ cash resources to fall 
back upoh during these months. • 
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Credit is tima a necessity in agriculture not only in India 
but throughout the world. ^The farmer needs credit for the 
purchase and improvement of land, for equipment including 
agricultural tools, implements, machinery or cattle, and for 
buying seeds, manures and fodder as also for paying wages to 
labourers. Easy credit, often beneficial may sometimes be in- 
jurious because, as in India, it may lead the ignorant and thrift- 
less to reckless borrowing. ) 

The In dia n peasants ygue forced to obtain credit from the 
village mon ey-lender jn the absence of any othe r credit organ i- 
s^on^^Jbiiii..^ J.jgnd_nioney at low rates of int^st. The 
villag e money-lender, a^is welljknown, lends money at^very* 
TOyer and above these high rates of 
interest, the unlettered miltivator is often a victim of falsifica- 
tion of accounts by the unscrupulous mahajan.X^The result us 
that once a poor agriculturist falls into the hands of the money- 
lender he is unable to free himself from the tentacles of the 
octopus.^ 

Suggestion for improvement 

The primary solution of this problem must be sought in co-operation. 
There should be a co-dperative credit society in every village to minister 
to its needs, i'lie building up of a co-operatb’^e credit organisation in 
India, based though it is on self-help, depends on public support and 
sympathy which should be forthcoming for such a deserving cause. 

4. Organisation 

Speaking of Indian agriculture, there is practically no 
organisation to meet the changed economic conditions. The 
lack of organisation is its iftost potent defect. 

The exploitation of the agriculturist by the middleman is 
easy because the farmers are absolutely "unorganised both, as 
.producers and as consumers. 

OiigMiiiatiaa 

' Organisation of agriculture can be considered from two standpoints : 
internal and external, I ' 

(a) Internally, under the^ impact ^ of western civilisation there has 
%»een a disorgama'^tion of the old village community. The deed is felt 
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to-day for rebuilding this village community life. It is difficult to say 
whether the rural agricultural life can be reorganised on the old basis 
•or it has to be built on new foundations altogether. It has been sugges- 
ted that around the village co-operative bank» the village school and the 
village council or pauchayet this village community life can be organised 
hut it has to be remembered that these institutions have no roots in the 
peasant masses and as such cannot be good foundations for the new 
social and economic structure. These foundations must be laid on 
peasant life in villages and must be related to the life of the larger 
•community outside. . 

(b) Externally. In itw^ external aspect the problem is the proper 
•organisation of peasants against capitalists and middlemen who at pre- 
sent exploit them. 

The most effective remedies suggested at present are the improve- 
ments in marketing and finance of crops. 

The rural marketing problem has come into great prominence in 
'.recent times. 

Difficulties of marketing of crops in India 

A good farmer keeps one eye on the farm and the other on the 
market. But the Indian cultivator markets his produce under the most 
•disadvantageous conditions : 

(a) » those arising from his imperfect knowledge of the market condi- 
tions and prices, absence of standards of quality, •weights and measures, 
irregular allowances and deductions by the buyers, difficulties of trans- 
port and the presence of too many middlemen, etc. 

(b) those arising from ihe absence of his own organisation- 
economic and financial— to back him up against an unscrupqjous market. 

The meagre holding power of the ryot and the absence of financial 
■facilities are respQnsible for his being forced to sell at* any pfke he can 
ottajp. 

The regulated market was recommended— and on the Berar model 
—10 remove some of the difficulties of the cutivator in these respects. 
Establishment of regulated markets, improvement in communications, 
•dissemination o^ marked prices, grading, uniform standards of weights 
and measures, establishment of banks and warehouses have been sng- 
;|ested to ensure that the cultivator producer receive a fair deal, a fair 
price and the whole of the market price minus ^asonable market chaises 
and that heois no longer cheated and *expk)ited by the faria, bepari Or 
mahafan. ^e malady is so dee^ seateif^that it ia*di{flcnlt to 
any substaptial remedy to cultivators through mere legislario^i and. 
administrative palliatives. 
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Su|rf««tioRft lor improvoment* 

Agricnltnrists taay protect themselves against the greed and the* 
nnscrupulottsness of the middleman hy co-operative organisation. Co- 
operation^ again, can protect the poor Indian ryot from the clutches of 
the mahajan. 

Demonstrations at agricultural shows and fairs will help to introduce 
improved implements, good seeds and .suitable manure. Scientific* 
research can aid a great deal. Marketing information and organisation 
shall enable the ryot to sell his produce to better advantage. 

But the initiative in all this must be laken by Ihc Government. 

The spread of agricultural education, at least the . removal of 
illiteracy, is however a necessary condition for an intelligent under- 
standing of the problem and its solution on co-operative lines. Great , 
emphasis must, therefore, be laid on primary education being widely 
diffused among the masses. 

•^What the Government has done for the Improvement of 
Indian Agriculture 

(1) The Government has organised afiriculLural research 

which is the basis of agricultural progress. It has also promoted 

scientific agriculture. The Imperial Council of Agricultural 

Research guides and co-ordinates such research and scientific 

work in India, but^^niuch remains to be done. 

• c 

(2) The Government also maintains a feu' schools ajid 
colleges for agricultural education in India. 

(3) Tlfc Provincial Departments of Agriculture also carry on 
dejppnstration ^nd propaganda in their respective provinces. 


* Dr, Voelcker's suggestions for the Improvement of Indian agricuU^ 
ture (1893). • 

(1) the spread of general and agricultural education. • * 

(2) the development of irrigation including a survey of the'irriga- 

;tion needs in each province. • , , ^ 

(3) tabavi loans (agricultural loans by the government). * 

(4) the creation of fuel and foodei^ reserves and afforestation. 

(5) agricultural research. * « 

^ (6) introduction and /*distribtttion of new seeds and implements- 
Jthrou^ government e^eriipentnl farms. ^ 

(7) stud bulls for improve<i breeding of cattle. £, 

But an impdrtaht ij^cent^j^ontribution to our knowledge of Indiain 
• agricultural conditions was majie by a Royal Commission <on Agricul- 
tare in India (1|261 c 
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(4) The Government has tried to check ineffectively the- 
fragmentation of land by legislation, 

(5) The Government has also arranged with the District 
Boards for the treatment of cattle diseases, 

(6) The Government is also growing alive to the other 
needs of agriculture in India, e,g,, communications and market- 
ing, village sanitation, rural industries and labour, 

(7) But the substantial government achievement in the way 
of India’s agricultural progress is in the provision of irrigation 
facilities, particularly, in the Punjab, Bombay, Sind, the C. P., 
and the U. P. 

(S) Lastly, the Government has tried to ^Ivc the very 
crucial problem of agricultural finance in India by the official 
support and encouragement it gives to the co-operative credit 
movement in India. Its earlier efforts in that direction by Jijie 
grant of agricultural loans (takavi) have failed. 

(o) Government experts have drawn up a 1,000 crore plan 
for the improvement of agriculture. 

But more should have been done by the state for agricultural 
education, rural health and sanitation, development of tran.sporc 
and markets and encouragement of industries subsidiary to 
agriculture. 

Conclusion 

The improvement of Indian agriculture lies broadly in the 
removal of the drawbacks of Indian agriculture alretyiy con- 
sidered (vindcr the heads of the four factors of production — 
land, labour, capital and organiSlation) . ‘"Of all the factors 
making for prosperous agriculture, by far the most important 
is the Outlook of the peasant himself/' 

^The other Umiiing factors in India are finance and leader- 
ships 

% overcome the inertia of centuries, is essential that all. 
the resourc^ at the disposal of the* state should be brought to 
bear on the problem. Agricultural prs|gperit^r eftnnot be secur(^. 
by the half-hearted measures which the state^has embarked 
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to-day. Public sympathy has to be Idndled, public interest has 
to be roused, public support has to be enlisted for the great cause 
of agricultural reform in India. The state should not stop half- 
way but should march boldly forward. 

Nature cannot have destined India to be an agricultural 
country. At the close of the present war, the econmnic world 
would be in a state of disorder and in the post-war reconstruc- 
tion, India shall and must emerge as a leading industrial countrj’' 
due to her great natural resources, labour supply and an 
immense home market. ‘But with the population of the country 
increasing at the present rate, a cons^erable development 
of agriculture, will be needed merely to feed the teeming, 
millions^ . (Coya jee . ) 

The essence of agricultural reform in India, according to 
Brij Narain,* lies in (i) the diversion of surplus agricul- 
tural labour to manufacturing industries by the adoption of an 
intensive policy of industrialisation. (2) the 'nationalisation* 
of land, and (3) more active participation of the state in 
agriculture. 

Agricultural Planning 

The great need to-day is a planned programme of economic 
reconstructioif. Wlien the Congress was in ofjce, the National Planning 
Committee was appointed and did some very useful and valuable work. 

The food shortages in war time ha%e brought home to most people 
the great importance of agriculture and animal husbandry — not only for 
the welUpemg but for the •very existence of the people. 

The demand now is that something must be done for the develop- 
ment of rural life and for the improvement of agriculture on 'which that 
life is based at present. , 

The end of the war will bring back home an army of sojdiers anxious 
to maintain the higher standard of lif| they have been used to. How' 
maintain them on the land and in the village that ^ould be a proj>lem 
for the Government at the end of the war. 

The 1000 crere ^o^war Agricuhure Plan in India 

The 1000 crore plan proposes to spend on irrigation end drainage — 
225 crores, chgmical fertilising and plant — 100 crores, w^^hot^es — 100 
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crores and the rest on seeds, cattle, machinery, research, education and 
extension. , 

Planning for the post war period must also include the consideration 
of the needs of India’s hungiy millions in terms^ of health and nutrition 
because village life cannot be different ^for the same class of people. 
Tlie first need is to plan our planning — putting first things first. 

The Policy 

(a) freedom from want. The success of any plan must be judged by 
Ihe extent to which it succeeds in giving the peasant sufficient food, 
clothing, health and education as a result of his work. 

(b) freedom from fear. It also depends on to what extent it can give 
him security against economic risk and uncertainty. 

The PUn 

The plan must fit in with this policy and must include : 

(tt) an increase in production, 

(b) equitable distribution of what is produced, 

(c) provision of the necessary social and economic Services— health, 
education, marketing, #co-operation etc. 

Briefly the aims must be : 

(1) ihe producer must get an adequate return, 

(2) the consumer must get his minimum and that within his 

means f * 

(3) production must be stepped up to the demands or 7ieeds of the 
people. 

The Tata-Birla Plan 

The fifteen years* plan drawn up ihe leading industrialists recom- 
mends 130% increase in agricultural production and 500% vicrease in 
industrial output in order to provide for more balanced economy. 
Agriculture will continue to employ the greater part oP our population. 

The Future 

Bven in the U.S.S.R. since the inauguration of the first 5 year plan 
in 1928„d^I^te the tremendous industrial progress, agricultural popula* 
aion has not declined to any marked degree. 

^Progress in ]hidfa* shall be measured by the progress of India’s 
peasant millions anh the object!^ which the Planning Committee set 
before* itself was ‘Food ?or India’s 400 million -and that within the 
country.’ The plan to be effective must coveA (a) Crop planniiig aad 
agricultural ]^oduction, (b) Animal Husbandry and Dairying, (c) Soil 
conservation and aflorestation, (d) .River gaining afld irrigation, (e) 
Rural marketing and finance, (/) Land policy, agricultural labour and. 
insurance,. 
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Summary 

The most important Indian industry is agriculture which maintains 
^directly and indirectly nearly 90 per cent of the people. 

The defects and difficulties of Indian agriculture may be noticed 
under the four heads : (1) I/and^--difficulties as regards watei, manure 
.and fragmentation, (2) Labour — ^the principal difficulties are illiteracy, 
conservatism and pessimism. (3) Capital — ^the absence of cheap credit 
facilities. (4) Organisation — the entire lack of organisation is the most 
potent defect of Indian agriculture. 

The essence of the reform of agriculture in India lies in (a) the 
4evclopment of manufacturing industries to absorb the surplus popula- 
tion now living on land; (b) nationalisation of land; (c) more active 
paitiiipatioii of the state in agriculture. 

Questions 

r. ''‘Though agriculture is the primary industry in India yet it lags 
far behind that of other countries * Wliy is Indian agriculture 
backward? Can you suggest mtasures for its improvement? 
(C. U. 1926) 

2. BiscubS the mam causes of the poverty of the Indian peasant. 

What remedies have been proposed or adopted for the ameliora- 
tion of his condition ^ (C. U. 1930) 

3. What steps hav^ the Government taken to improve agriculture m 
India? (C. U. 1927) 

4. What are the main drawbacks of agriculture in India? Suggest 
some important measures for its im^novement. (C. U. 1931 , Dacca, 
1943) , 

5. Briefly discuss the difficulties in the way of the improvement of 
Indiafn agnoulture. (!&. U 1937) 

6. *H>ne of the principal handicaps of Indian agriculture is the end- 
less subdivision and fragmentation of land.** Elucidate. (C. U. 1941) 

7. Discuss .the importance of forests in India. (C. IT. 1941 ; Dacca, 

1941) ' « 

8. What are the defects of Indian ' agriculture ? Suggest lines of 

improvement. (Dacca, 1943) ‘ " 

9. Do you agree with the view thatr nature^ has destined India to be 
an agricultural, dhd not a manufacturing country? Give reasons. 

> (C. U. 1942) . ' 



CHAPTER IV 

AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS IN INDIA 


'The asfriculiunst in India is h^ji Jn^deht^^ Us^es in debt 
and dies in debt * v 

Tlie Extent of the Debt 

The Famine Cbmmission of iS8o reported that one-third 
cf the agricultural classes were deeply and inextricably in debt 
§nd that at least an equal portion wei‘e in debt though not 
beyond the power of recovery. The Commission of 1901 came 
to the conclusion after an enquiry in Bombay that less than 
one-lifth of the people was free from debt — the rest were in dcb*;» 

And most of this debt is contracted for unproductive 
purposes. 

The amount of the debt has been estimated at various 
figures. One estimate — that of the Banking Enquiry Committee 
is 900 c^res The %iost recent and authoritative estimate is that 
of the Reserve Bank of India which places the/ural indebtedness 
at about 1,400 crores, • It is widely believed that tlys indebted- 
ness has increased is about 2,000 crores and it is sometimes 
argued that the growing indebtedness is due to the increasing 
poverty of the people. The mone}" has been lent af various 
rates of interest, the average being 25 pef cent — ^tte highest on 
record is 1340 per cent. 

importance of the problem of agHcultural indebtedneM 

‘111 India the problem has assumed exceptional importance, not be- 
cause ineJebtedaesa has been ex|eptionally great nor because it ha$ 
bc^n ^ue to increasing •poverty but because it has been accompanied 
by exceptionally disastrous effects. The Indian borrower has borrowed 
at ^sorjjitant rates for mostly unpfoductive purposes and stands Httle; 
c^anCe of ever freeing himself from the debt burdVi- In India, indebted^ 
ness is permanent/ 

In oftter c<|uitries, even in the JJ. the^farniim 

they borrow fq^ productive purposes at et^Semaic rates fa 
penoda, , ‘ 
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CaimMi of Agricalttiral Indebtodhietf < 

I^et m now examine the causes of agricultural indebtedness 
in India. 

(l) The Indian agriculiurist has a precariously narrcm 
margin of existence. It has been estimated that out of every 
five years one is good, one is bad and the other three arc 
indifferent. In a good year he has sufficient to eat but not 
sufficient to save. In bad years he must, therefore, go to the 
money lenders. 

The 4 >recarious nessoi his jgxiste nce comes from (a) the 
uncertainty of rainfaU, (h) excessive dependetice on land as the 
sole means of subsistence — ^in most cases there being no alter- 
native or supplementary occupation and (c) there being more 

trying to live on the land than it can maintain — over- 
crowding in agriculture. 

The overcrowding in agriculture has been a very important 
cause of agricultural indebtedness. 

^ (2) To this must be added the easy borrowing facilities 
offered by the wily money-lender*** which I tad to other causes 
of indebtedness such as (a) the purchase of land oh credit^ 
(b) borrowing at high rates of interest m excess of their pro- 
ductive requirements, (c) the extravagajice and the thriftlessness 
of the cultivator. 

\/(3) ^The inordinate love of litigation is another fruitful 
source®^ of agricultural indebtedness ’ in India. 

(4) Lastly^ the peasant's debt j^den increases because of 
uneconomic production due to (a) the cultivation of small, 
uneconomic plots fragmented and sub-divided under the laws of 
division and inheritance of property in' the countfj;^,'' (b) the 
nbsef ^4 oft arty producers* organisation which avould secure fair 

•ii^KMit tbe Indian money-lender there are tivo opini6as,ft.on^ ^ 
which ritJigatds him friendly and Ijeneficent to the Indian -ryot 
supplying his needs * andc maintaining him in his misfortune. Others 
regard iSm as ^modern Shylock, cruel, ^re^i-and nnscrup^pas. As 
. there are no'oScr v-reditc^ciUtiCs ^ thC'^nllages excEpUng what he 
: gives, h* w important, IS a necessity. ^ is most 

Uiimdoul^edly ak es^ensive and dangerous necessity,' (NiemMSon)- 
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pticfs for the prodl&e of their t^l «ii4 i^ustry, wd (c) th^ 
hemy burden of ike land tax in India. 


Hie remedies should be soug^ht in — 

(1) increasing the cuUivator^s margin by the provision of 

irrigation facilities and by the provision of alier^ 
native and supplementary sources of income {i,e., * 
development of cottage industries). 

(2) more ecoribmic production through a consolidation of 

holdings, a proper organisation of producers and a 
. reduction of laxes and, most important of all, 

(3) the provision of cheap credit so essential to Jndian 

agriculture but with thorough safej^uards . In this- 
lies the most important solution of the problem of * 
agricultural indebtedness in India. 

Measures adopted to diedc agriodtural indebtedetess 

The measures adopted -to check agricultural indebtedness 
are discussed below. But these are not likely to prove effective 
in the absence of bolder measures on the part of the government. 

MaMores to avoid mmodeMary dobt* 

Spread of education, habits of thrift and establishment of 
savings and co-operative banks a 3 d a rise in incomes of the ryots 
are the necessary measures. ^ 

Education has made slow progress, incomes oa^re low, 
co-operative and savings banks are few— thrift is not possible in 
the circumstances. 

alioaation of land 

By the curtailment of the peasant’s right to sell or mortgage 
hfe land* as in the Pfcujjat (the Punjab Alienation of Land 
1900) the state has tried imvain ta check the evils of indebt^- 
,ne^ ^h as dispossession from land j^y the ^ohey-lendef* ./^ 
eS iSkmp Umm and advaime 

The.OoverJnent have^ soxstetifnes, limped » the 
,with idimi ioms under the Loud, imprSyemettt 
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1883 and the Agriculturists' Loan Act of 1884. But the takavi 
loans have not proved very popular nor have they been sufficient. 

MMMunM to provide credit. 

The stupendous problem can best be solved by co-operative 
efforts. The extension of co-operative credit on the Raiffeisen 
plan in India bids fair to furnish the most satisfactory remedy' 
for agricultural indebtedness in India. 

Measures of legislation — control of usury* 

The government has also tried unsuccessfully to control 
usury by legislaton. Under the Usurious Loans Act, 191S if 
the court is satisfied that the interest claimed is excessive and 
the transaction unfair, it may reduce the rate to what it considers 
^ fair and equitable. In some provinces the legislature has fixed 
the maximum legal rate of interest and no mahajaji c'dn claim 
lej^y .more than this legal maximum. 

~ Laws have also been made to control the money-lenders u ho 
are required to keep regular accounts so that the sco]>e for usury 
or fraud may be minimised. But the most imi)ortant laws are 
the J 2 !^bt Conciliation ^ A ^ tV-*, 

In almost all provinces, e.g,, in Bengal, the Punjab, the 
U. P. dnd the Central Provinces, laivs have been passed for the 
reduction of the debts of peasapts who find themselves so heavily 
indebted that they cannot pay their debts in full. The Royal 
Commission recommended further the enactment of a simple 
Rural fnsolvency ^ct to give them a fresh start in life un- 
hampered by the past. Under the Bengal Agriculturctt Debtors* 
Act, Debt Conciliation and Settlement Boards have been set 
up in each local area for relief of agricultural debtors. This 
is being done in the other pr6vinces^^^^well. In the U. P. the 
relief has been extended to w orkmen besides agricultural debtors. 
fUeoMirMtini of Ronl C&«dh * 

The probl^ , of rural indebtedness h^s two aspects — 
(i) liquidaUng the past — removin^r the accun^ulated burden of 
^st debts Ihy DeSt, Settfement or Ccmcilia^^on Boards and 
(i)} safeguarding the future — ^by building up a new credit 
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Structure. In Beni^al only 5 Land Mortgage Banks have been 
started for long term credit and that on an experimental basis 
under Government auspices. 

Reconstruction of rural credit is proposed through the 
Reserve Bank of India in its Agricultural Credit Department 
which has a special responsibility in the matter but which has 
so far done very little work in this very important sphere. 

Summary 

The usurious money lender is yielding ground to-day but who is to 
replace him. 'Success in future would depend on the government’s 
ability to provide easy, cheap and sufficient credit for agriculture both 
for the long and short period. 

'The agriculturist in India is horn in debt, lives in debt and dies in 
debt/ The debt is often unproductive and is incurred at high rates of 
interest. It, therefore, grows and crushes the peasant with its heavy ^ 
burden. The causes of agricultural indebtedness are : (1) The pre- 

cariously narrow margin of existence of the cultivator due to (a) uncer- 
tainty of rainfall; (b) excessive dependence on land; (c) the operation 
of the Law of Diminishing Returns, (2) The easy borrowing facilities 
given by the mahajan leading to (a) purchase of land on credit; 
(b) borrowing at high ratts. (3) The habits of litigation, (4) Unecono- 
mic production due to (i) 'fragmentation* of land; (ii) lack of organisa- 
tion; (iii) the burden of the land revenue. • 

The remedies lie in (a) iffl^easing the cultivatoi’s margin, j(b) more 
economic production, (c) the provision of cheap credit with thorough 
safeguards, (d) control of usury andt (e) debt conciliation. 

QttUstioBa * 

1. Consider briefly the agricultural indebtedness in Bengal ^nd suggest 

methods for removing this evil; (C, U. 1929) * 

2. Enumerate the causes of indebedness the Indian peasant. 

3. Indicate the main causes of agricultural indebtedness in India and 
suggest yieth<^s for alleviating the burden. (C. U. 1932) 

4. What are the causes of agricultuinil indebtedness in India? Suggest 
some« remedies. (C. *17? *1935) 

5. pescribe the measui^s that have been adopted *in India to check . 
th^ indebtedness of the digricultnnst. (C. U. 11^) 

» 6. Examine carefully the causes of agricultural in India 

How would ydtt fight this evil? (N. U. 1938) 

7. Describe the pleasures that have l^eu ad^ted in^Iudia to check 
agricultural kidebtedness. / Which is morf etfAtive and .why? 

(Dacca, 1941 and C. U. 1942) 

a 



CHAPTER V 


0CM>PERATiON AND THE COjOPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

Whenever a number of persons come together in order to 
secure a common object by joint effort they are said to 
co-operate. 

But Co-operation in Economics has a more precise meaning. 

n co-operatioii 

Co-operation is ‘'the association of individuals to secure a 
common economic end by honest means.*** 

The essence of co-operation is the doing away with 
competition. 

The aim of oo-operalion 

The aim of Co-operation is to secure the igaterial, and 
throi^h the material, the moral advancement of the people. 

'*^ 0 ;operation aims at “better bv^siness, better farming and 
better living.** 

j^ttndamental principles of co-operation 

(i) T^e principle of free association 

The members of a co-operative society associate vqluntarily. 
There is no compulsioii, for compulsion cannot make a man 
a true co-operator. 

(ii) The principle of profcimity^ 

The society- is strictly local. The sijccess of a co-bperative 
society depsen4s on mutual knowledge and understanding among 
the members, TQhc members must be people who have pfoximate,, 
or common itrtoests because of a common Ideality^ (village or 
town) or ccvnmc^lbusiness interests. 

*0i9O|^tioii in India— C.^F. Strickland. 
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{Hi) The principle of equality 

A co-operative society is an association in which all 
members have the same status. No member is allowed to have 
more than one vote. 

(tv) The principle of solidarity. 

The motto of co-operation is ^*all for one find one for oXV'. 
The members stand or fall together. 

(v) The principle of economy. 

A co-operative society is not a club to which people who 
are well off* come for recreation. It is an association of small, 
humble people such as cultivators or artisans who by their joint 
efforts -try to secure their common economic welfare. To secure 
that end a co-operative society should not only practise the 
virtues of thrift and economy but should also inculcate those 
virtues among its members. 

(vf) The principle of peace. 

Underlying' co-operation is another great principle — that of 
peace.* 

Qualitkss necesaary in a co-operator 

Co-operation is the way of peace and not the way of strife. 
By eliminating the midSle man, the money-lender ^nd the 
capitalist producer, co-operation brings peace in place of strife 
and discord. 

For the success of a co-operative SQciety the members must 
have certain qualities. These qualities have been already hinted 
at in discussing the principles of co-t>peration. We may note 
them more dq^nitely in the following* manner : 

(a) TlfAelligence. The c^perator must be intelligent 
enough to^uhderstand the principles and the work- 
, ing of the society.^ 

*(t/) Honesty: The* co-operator must bei honest in his 
d^lings with the society. For instance, he shotUd 
n^t deliberately delay the. repaymenj of the kmn 

I/aws and ^Principles of Co-opemtioi|— ^Calvert. 
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he has taken, nor should be misappropriate any- 
thing belonging to the society. 

(c) Thrift. The co-operator must not be extravagant. 

For instance, he should borrow for productive 
purposes only so that he may be able to repay his 
loan in due time. 

(d) Fellow-feeling. Last, though not the least, the co- 

operator must not be guided by self-interest. He 
must learn to sacrifice for the common good. 


Different forms of co-operation 

There are different forms of co-operation.* Co-operati on 
may J^jtripd ^both iiy maaduc tion and jn,.caiasuinption^ 
Cultivators and artisans may have different needs. 

* When tl^ gg“4*^d is to secure a better market for the goods 
they -produceTTSTey may organise a Co-operative SaXe Society. 

yj /they can buy articles M reasonabl^prices through tb§? 
^o-operaiive Purchase SosJfty: 

\l^en they want loans at low rate% of interest, they can 
have the Co-operative Credit Society. 


ITIkb fimcbunMtal principles of the cooperative credit organisation 

O) Proximity. The society is a local bne. Its members are persons 
living inTtiie same area, and its activities are confined to the area from 
which^the members are drawn. 

The principle of proximity is insisted upon because of the necessity 
of intimatpeand first-hand ^knowledge. 

. (ii) Economy. A co-operative credit society cannot . afford to be 
extravagant and must practise economy. 

(iii) Security. The l<fens should be well-secured. They should be 
granted for productive purposes alone. Large reserves Should be built 


to enable the society to tide *over ttmj)orary difficulties. 

(iv) SoUdarity. , The members are jointly ^ liable for any* amount 
borrowed by the society. The security qf an individual member with 


small means, be too weak to induce any bank to lendj^biUf when 


♦The Bdmbiy Act* of 1925 adopts a scientific Sassific^tion (a) a 
resource sode^,^ e.g., crgdit, (b]^ a producer's society^ (c) a consumer's 
society, a hewing %o^cty, (e) a general society ope npt falling 
under any of the above Mads. 
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the members are j<^mtly liable the joist security becomes strong 
enough to induce investments. 

(v) Facility- The members are mostly cultivators or artisans. They 
oannot’ pay any heavy interest, neither can. they repay the loan within 
a short time. So they must be offered easy terms — ^loans must extend to 
long periods, repayments should be by easy instalments and tlie interest 
should be l<m. 

(v) Thrift. The society to be a useful institution must encourage 
habits of frugality and thrift. 

The need of coKipeffaticm in India 

It is universally recognised that credit is a necessity in all 
agricultural countries. ‘But this does not mean that the Indian 
ryot^ must borrow freely, annually and continuously’. ^ 

On account of poverty, ignorance, and want of foresight, the 
Indian ryot borrows in excess of his agricultural requiremei^ts. 

As the government has not been able to provide for proper 
credit facilities, the ryot is driven to the niahajan. The Indian 
‘in^hajan* isn usurer by profession. He often charges 37 per 
cent, interest plus compound interest plm false accounts. He 
also encourages extravagance and improvidence by lending to 
poor i)eopl€»for unproductive purposes, e.g., a marriage feast 
or for litigation. 

Thus the indebtedness of the ryot grows from year to y^y. 
His difficulties are further increased because “what he produces 
he sells to a middleman, what he buys he buys from a middle- 
man at a price dictated by the middleman.” 

The^soluiion of the poverty and indebtedness of 'the Indian 
ryot lies in Co-operation — in the elimiifation of the mahajan and 
the middleman. 

History of its origiii „ 

The suggestion* of this form of economic <salvat]on for the 
inddt>ted jpeasantry came Arst iAm Sir Frederick Nicholson 
» toward^ the end of the last century. He had J)een to Germany 
to study the pibgress of co-opetation thore. He came back 
udth the Germdb remedy of co-oporation^^hicb h# put in two 
words ^Find Raiffeisen\ 
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Ruifteisen, a philanthropist and social reformer in Germany 
found the German peasantry demoralised through the crushing 
burden of debt. He infused new life in them> freed them 
from their debts, made them healthy and prosperous by the 
establishment of co-operative credit societies among them. The 
type of society he founded goes by the name of the Raiffeisen 
society. 

At about the same time Schulze, of the town Delitzsch, also 
deejily stirred by the poverty and misery around him, started 
Co-operative Credit Societies to improve the economic condition 
of small trades and artisans. The type of society he founded 
is known as the Schulze-Deliizsch society. 


P The progress* and development of the Co-operative 
'Movement in India. 

The development of the Co-operative Movement in India is 
to be traced to the Co-operative Credit Societies Act of igj4. 
It provided for the establishment of credit societies in villages 
on the Raiffeisen model f and divided the societies into 
(i) Urban and (2) Rural. 

The credit society, composed of the villagers themselves, 
provides the ryot with the finance lie really needs at a reason- 
able rate of interest and checks extravagance and improvidence 
atnong the members. 


* In 16^ the number of societies in the prcjYince uas 37,439, with 
a membership of over llV^ lakhs and a working capital of nearly 2\% 
Algrores. Of these societies,* 34,228 were agricultural credit societies 
iwostly village banks) two-thirds of their capital being borrowed from 
Tfie Central Banks. Besides the ordinary types, e.g., village banks, 
urban banks, there are in the province fuie sale societies •handicapped 
by faulty organisation followed by^hasty ajid ill-conceived administrative 
action, paddy sale societies, irrigation sbctet^s, artisans* societies, 
fishemten^s socie^es, weavers* societies, ntilk societies, zemindari 
uneieHes. anti^gUurial a nd heal th soc ieties, and hoase-b nildine 

soc ieties *eame df wfilEfiT are^^j^reSny usHSI’“wdtlc * 

^ it iUiff<riMm BMk:- 


(1) Unlisted liability, (2) Proximity, (3) No entrance fees, 
(4) Honoraty Motts, ^ lH>Bn8 gtunted on personal purity for produc- 
tive purposes, (6) No dividends, <7) Small value o& shares, if issued 
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Societies^ on the model of Schulze-Detitzscli Societies of 
Oermany, were also establi^ed under the Act in towns and 
oties for tlie relief of the distress of the poor artisans. 

In igist the Co-operative Societies Act was passed providing 
Jar the establishment of non-credit societies, e,g,, co-operaiive 
health, insurance, building, sale and purchase societies and also 
^central societies and banks. The Act of 1912 abolished the 
distinction between urban and rural societies and classified, them, 
ns societies with (i)* limited liability and with I2) unlimited 
liability. 

In 1915 the Reix>rt of the Maclagan Committee was pub- 
lished reviewing the progress of Co-operation in India and 
suggesting lines for future advance. Formerly, Co-operation was 
a central subject in charge of the Government of India and the 
Acts of 1904 and 1912 were All-India legislation but by the 
provisions of the Government of India Act of 1919, Co-operation 
became a provincial subject and the responsibility for the 
development of Co-operation and for co-operative legislation was 
transferred from the. Government of India to the ministers and 
legislatmes in the provinces. Since 1921 the ^provinces which 
acquired this new responsibility have vied with one another in 
the race for co-operative development. In this progress the 
Pumab, Bombay, Madras and Bengal have taken the lead, 
of Co^pormtion m India 

Co-operative societies in India numbered in the yeaf 1941-42 
nearly 124,000 with a membership dver 55 lakhs^find a share 
<2apitial 'nearly Rs. 12 crores. This,^ progress has b^n achieved 
in about 40 years. '* 

In eredif, co-operation has made a great and rapid advance ; 
in sale and purchase,.^ howe^^^, it has not yet attained any 
substantial success. : 

the furtherance) of education, and irrigation in. 

Bengal, in the consolidation of lboldings i^^ tHe Punjab, in th^ 
maintepance and construction of roads, Jind in rendering as^f- 
ance to agrdndture generally, co-op^^on; has been of gr^t 
l>enefit to tfie country. 
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The last few yeairs have been a period of. con^lidation of 
the movement. Little expansion has been |)ossible mainly 
because of the * gener^ economic depression in the country .. 
Financial difficulties have also led the Government rather un-- 
wisely to withhold, in part, its support to the movement. 

The Minority Report of the Central Banking Enquiry- 
Committee takes a somewhat i>essiraistic view of the progress, 
of Co-operation in India. 

Different kinds nf Co-opnrmtion in India 


Co-operative Societies 

_L. 


Credit 

I 


Non -credit 


agricultural 
j.g., village 
banks on 
the Raiffeisen 
model 


non-agncultural 
urban credit banks 


agricultural 

c.g., 

irrigation 

society 


non-agriculturar 

e.g., 

house-building 

society. 


Co-operative societies are, first, either (i) credit societies or (ii) «on- 
credit societies. Again, they may be (i) agricultural societies or (ii) woii- 
agricultural societies. Further, they may be ir(i) primary jpcUiie^ 

(ii) central societi^ or (iii) provincial societies. ^ 

nie credit .societies may be for agriculturists in villages or they 
may be for small artisans in the towns. 


How Co-operation can help the agriculturist in India 

The agriculturist luis, besides the %ieed of cheap credit, the need of 
ivater, manure, cattle, economic holdings, a market for his produce and- 
stores from where he can buy^ his requirements rcasombly cheap. And 
for these respective needs he can have co-operative irrigation society, 
manure and seed purchase society, cattle purchase society, consolihatkni 
of holdings society, sale society, purchase society — all instances of agri-> 
cuUurcd nott-credit societies and of how the agricuUurisk Ijidia can 
be benefited by co-operation. 


Main featurea of tho Co-operative movemen't in fndia 

The societies in India are mainly of the agricultural type and that 
A-ery naturally becapse the population is predominantly agricfult|j^laL 
Thus, the chief featurp of the co-operative movement in India is that 
if is predominantly a rural movement primarily supplying crc^fiit fari- 
lities to the agricujtnrisis. t The i^ral societies have n&de a notable 
advance; but the udljan vdtvfmtnt is almost langnishing» By far the 
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larger inimber oi the vilh^ societieg caters to the needs of the agncul* 
tnrists— the non-agriciiitiiral side being somewhat neglected. 

Some advance, however, haa been made in nafV4igricullural co-Opera-^ 
Moti-— both in credit societies and noft-credit societies, though here the 
progress is not very satisfactory. 

For the small artisans there is the credit society ready to advance 
cheap credit as for the petty clerk there is llie house-btUlding society 
ready to build his house cheap on terms convenient to him. Other 
instances are health, education, and insurance societies. 

The movement, again, has made much progress in credit; but its 
achievement in the non-credit field is poor. Distributive co-operation,. 
i,e; co-operative sale and purchase, has hardly made any advance. 
Another feature of the* movement in India is that it is largely subsidised 
by the state so much so that the state-aid is regarded as an evil by 
many who urge its removal. 


Co-opeirative Banks — their functions 

The prhnary societies in the villages occupy the base, the central 
societies the middle, and the provincial society the apex of the pro» 
vincial co-operative structure. 

As individuals strengthen their credit by co-operation, so do the 
village banks strengthen theirs by joining a Guaranteeing Union, or a 
Supervising Union or a Banking Union, These unions serve as the 
connecting links between the village banks and the Central Banks iir 
the district -^owns and jor tiie supervision and guarantee of credit* 
They bring to the villages the funds they need froiii the towns but 
which they could not obtain before because of tlie absence of a 


guarj 


itee of their .credit. • • 

le Central Banks again slrengihen their position by having the' 
iTovincial Co-operative Bank at their top with its office in the provincial 
capital. Their main functions are : (a) the balancing of funds of j^riinary 
societies and (b), the supply of capital. Tliey transfer tjieir surplus 
funds tq/the Provincial Bank which has also access to large Ainds avail- 
able in .the city, and which feeds the centfal banks and, through tliem, 
e co-operative banks in the villages. 

There ie thus a sort of irrigation of credit from the ^niain stream, 
the PlV'^ncial Bank,^ through its distributaries, the Centra l . 

the Village Banks, to* tt4 people. The main functipn of the Provincial 
Bank is, therefore, the feeding and |lie direction of the sy.stem of co- 
operative luredit in a province with the aid of the Central Banks. Eacli'« 
excepting the U. P., has to-day a provincial bank. 

OiVMitatiMi aiid wuekiiig dE « viUa;^ dredit aociaty 
Any association of ten persons who hVlf att^necf majority can 
apply fot registitation and form themselves ^nto a village co-operative 


r 
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^credit $Qdet3^. T)le applicants and fntnre members mast belong to the 
.oatne^irniage or to the same tiibe« coste^ m* occupation. No mendber is 
to hold more than onCrfilth of the shares and the total value <3i an 
ihdivtdsial minnber’s ^re is not to exceed Rs. 1,000. One-fonrfh of 
the profits is to be carried to the reserve fund, I/iability is to be 
thdimited. 

No member is to have more than one vote. The management of 
the society is in the hands of the members themselves who elect from 
-among themselves every year a managing committee to do the work. 
The members of the managing committee do not receive any remimera- 
tion for their services. The management is thus honorary and demo- 
>cratic. The accounts are audited by or by order of, the Ergistrar who 
-has powers of supervision and control over it. 

Government have the right of (1) compulsory inspection and^andit 
and (2) compulsory dissolution of a society if necessary. 

The financing of all villago societies 

The village banks are financed by (1) share capital, (2) depasits, 
and (3) loans from outside. The loans, in fact, are the most important 
part of their finance. Since the village banks found it difficult to borrow 
advantageously from the general money market^ an elaborate co-^erative 
structure has been erected in every province to finance the activities 
• of the village banks. Over the Village Rank art the Central Co-operative 
Banks which are primarily to lend financial assistance t# the village 
societies. The Central Banks again obtain most of their finance or loan 
from the Provincial Co-operative Banks located in the provincial capitals. 
The Provincial Bank obtains all its fifiance from the chief money 
market of the province. 

THb odvanlagas of villago banks are: 

(1) Pr<^mity which is^as much an advantage to the borrower as it 
is to the lender, <2) cheap credit, because the village banks ^n work 
cheaper, (3) checks on fraud land extravagance on the part of borrowers, 
because of their local and direct influence, (4) enjoyment of local con- 
fidence which attracts local capital that is retained in fhe» village for its 
•own' profit and advantage, (5) a lihk between the government and the 
peofU in many ifloportant matters of administration, e.g., aglKcultural 
refoxtn, healfii measures, encouragement of vilfage indnstries, relief of 
scarci^ mid famine, (6) the steady educative influence in* s^lf^help,. 
thrift and corporatoi activities, (7) the fostering of the democratic spirit 
^and ideal by their insiStience on equality and the development of indi- 
vidual capadt^, pq^c and motional character. 


Nidiolsoii. 
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HBcntifito eI M-opflMtkm in iiidlin 

Hi* •coBomie hmnAu 

Among the ^economic benefits of co-operation may be men^ 
tioned the great saving in interest on account of cheaper credit* 
It has eliminated the 'mahajan^ and has checked improvidence 
and indolence. .The village banks have induced savings to come 
out of the idle hoards. It has secured to the peasant cheap 
manure and implements and improved breeds of cattle. It has 
secured markets for their produce. Co-operation has also helped, 
to revive cottage industries. 

The other benefits 

Tn some parts, as in Bengal, health problems are being 
solved through co-oi)eration (Co-operative Anti-Malaria Societies). 
In other parts, the solution of the problems of irrigation, , 
housing and education has also been tried through co-operatiom 
The moral and intellectual benefits have likewise been equally 
important. It has helped to develop in the members not only 
thrift but also self-restraint, discipline, punctuality, self-respect 
and fellow-feeHng. Arbitration is encouraged in place of 
reckless litigation. Funds from the societies have been granted 
to support education, sanitation and medical relief. It may be 
the means to a revival of*^he corporate life of the vilages. 

The decline in litigation, the elimination of the mahajan, 
the introduction of education, and the promotion of thrift and 
industry have all made for rural uplift in India by lessenihg^ the 
evils of agricultural indebtedness and improving the. peasant’s 
generaf outlook on life. \ 

The Fatore 

The progress of the co-operative movement is dependent 
among^ other things on the progress of primary education among 
the masses. The expansion of the movement must, therefore^ . 
be pi-ece^^ by a great and rapio? improvement in the education 
of the masses. 

The iheirtcoik;4fn|rs of the movemeiit a 

It most be cuQnritted that progress l^s beei?) very slow^and the results 
have been achiwed only on a very small .scale';^ ‘All ?thal has been done 
amounts only to a mere scratching <^^he suAace.’ (Visve^varaya). 
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lifts lieeii ^aetic^lly no progtesH in non^agricnltv^lil^ €OHd|)erar 
' tion thirty years* work. The lon^'^erm credit needs have been 

ne^leeted. 

Besides, t|t^e are defects in the actual working of the movement 
' u^hich call for a remedy — ^unpunctuality ot payments, benami loans, 
^ favouritism, excessive official control and red-tapism, absence of elasti- 
< c5ty involving delay and vexation, lack of the true co-operative spirit 
:.and ideal. 

Summary 

‘Co-operation is the association of individuals to secure a common 
economic end by honest means.* 

The aim of co-operation is better business, better farming, and better 
Jiving. 

The fundamental principles of co-operation are : (i) free association, 
.<ii) proximity, (iii) equality, (iv) solidarity, (v) economy, and (vi) peace. 

The qualities necessary in a co-operator are : (a) intelligence, (b) 
honesty, (c) thrift, (d) fellow-feeling. 

Some forms of co-operation are : (1) Sale, (2) Purchase, and (3) Credit 
Societies. 

The fundamental principles of the co-operative credit society are : 
<i) proximity, (ii) economy, (lii) security, (iv) solidarity, (v) facility, and 
<v) thrift. 

In India, the most successful type is the rural credit speiety on the 
Raiffeisen model. 

Questions ^ 

1. Stated the fundamental principles of ce-operation. In what different 
ways has the co-operative movement helped to remove the agricul- 
tural indebtedness of India? (6. U. 1926) 

2. Ddfecribe the main features of the co-operative movement in India. 

•(C. . V. ^1939) • 

.3. Explain fully the organisation of a rural co-operative credit society. 
What qualities are required in the villagers for its success^ (C. U. 
1929, 1931) 

.4. Indicate the various lines on which the co-operativlj jfys^em of India 
has benefited the country. (Co U. 1932) 
jS. Tra<?e the development of the Co-op«r*dive<i Movement m India. 

' (C. U. 1934; N! U. 1936, 193|) 

Describe the functions of Co-operative *^Banks in India, (d U.tfl936). 
.7. Hescribe fee advantages of the co-operative movement to the Indim 
' farmer. (Dacca, 1944) t- 

' rJB. Indicate tbe^di^renb *^ays jn which the co-Qper«(;^ive mbvement in 
> India, h'as .the agriculturists,, artisans /md, in general, 

persons of litmted (C. U. 1945V 



CHAPTER VI 

LAND REVENUE SYSTEM 


Importance . 

The lAd revenue aystem W India is of great importance to 
Tus. Land is the principal, if not the only, source of living for 
many of us as it is one of the chief sources of the revenue of our 
:goverjjmentia We shall do well, therefore, to know under what 
conditions land is held in India. 

Land Revenue Syitem 

I 

In India, from time immemorial, the state has been entitled 
to a share of the produce of the soil.^ Formerly, that share was 
:a share of the grain heap of the cultivator. 

Later, Todar Mai introduced cash payments on the basis of 
the periodic assessment af land revenue according to the fertility 
of the soil., *rhe British have followed a policy mainly on the 
lines of the Moguls and ha^e based their claim to'land revenue 
«on ‘ ‘the ancient right of the state to a share of the produce*of the 
soil.” (Baden Powell). • 

The property in land * 

Absolute property in lan<^^ vested ifU® one. AJJ.cla^pn 
connected with the land, e.g,, ike stat e, th e zemind ar, and 
ryot, certain rig hts. • . 

*’~^The superior and ultimate rights in iSnd must be deemed 
to be vested hi the state as the sovereign and the universal land- 
lord. Ths^ state also happeifs to be the landlord pver the larger 
patj of the country. The theory of^tate landlordism is thus in 
vog^e India. The present revenue system haCS evolved in 
<S^urse of time thro|igh an extraor<iinary variety of circumstances. 

• TtoBrea 

The twines in ndia are broadly of twa tind : f^) ryfftwari, 
zenundari. ^ " 
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AjRytiitmri tmum 

Qter of the area of British India, tiie state deals with 
the ty^ts who had land directly from the state, there bei ng n o 

immiiediary. TTniyTs'knowtt as ihe rvo twtm tenure. 

in xii^yoiwaH tenure^ the rypi or the cultivator has ihe 
rig^t to c^itiiMelan^v^ is an^Jffa^^^Ste' 

Bnf pITe st^te has the right tbja of his produce, i.e*, i(vni 

Tiveniie. This land revenue is paid direct to the state by’ Jthe 
ryot m ryot^ari ate^S-V^ * 

B* ISemiindari tMinre 

The type of tenure in which the state has created or 
organized a zemindar ' to act as an intermediary laifdlord* 
between itself and the ryot is known as ihe zemindar i tenure. 

In tb ^ tenr^^ is held by the ze mindar 

(e,g,, an individual or a group of individuals) \vtio pays the 

re venue to the ^tate. 

" or the holds it indirectly through th^ 

zemin'Har to^ whom “he pays ren t« Thg 3g^yjni|pd^rri&..Ahits thp 
i nfemei B ag^"^^^ the and the govern mfint^ 

Hie two teniirM * ^ 

The rydlwari tenure carries with it only a right of occu- 
panc^T, heritable and transferable, but the zemindari tenure is a 


property . ^ 

cThe ryotwari or the peasant proprietary system prevails in 
Bombay, Madras, A^m, and Burma. The zemindari or the 
landlora system is to be . found in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, the 
United Provinces, the^Punjab (village communities*!^, and the 
Central Provinces. 


^ *Ovdr tire other half of British India intermediaries of one kind or 
anotiier eaciat. Th^ may be individu4gst.-(sis fn Bengal, Bf^ar, North 
Madras^ and in Ui^ah), or they may be groups of individuals (as in the 
johit proprietary villages of tiie Punjab). Jn all such eases, the inter- 
medians are responsible to the government for the land^revenueJ 



i&^vidiials bnl: 
romniniiily^ treatedi as joit^y and severally 
held in and tiie proceeds are tinown toge 

the yillagera by vil li ' ^ 


'Ali the land is 
dssfrSMed among 
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Land tlL 

A seUlement may be d^jhied as the assessment by revenne officials 
of the land revenue due to the government from all land except that 
which is held revenue- free, 'The assessiiient is done after a detailed 
survey, cfassification and valuation of land and an enquiry into the 
rights of all persons interested therein. 

There is no B^ed nor any uniform principle of "assessment in India, 
and Settlement Officers in India have been given wide discretion to 
assess land revenue -on the basis of an enquiry into local conditions. 

One principle is to fix the maximum based on past rates, the state 
claiming an increase when there has been a rise in prices and in 
general economic prosperity. The other principle is applied to landlord 
estates with tenants — it involves an enquiry into actual pa 5 rment of 
rent by the tenants^^ the state claiming a share of the net assets of th^ 
zemindar^ * ‘ ^ 

The SS^ ara npur Riilea 

The rule of assessment that was adopted in the year IB5^ in the 
settlement of ^ MranPv r^and which a s JM 

nMa&l, li miLJh tLJixv£me-de;^tid ^ the ryotwarl areas to ^ of 

the net produce qjjan^ %and in^the zeniinSari araa^ZT^ o/ ' nel 
:a 9 sets Y his mle~s known as the 

"^sTnnij^ Ynlf — r- 

yhie raMaa of as s etw njeia(t 

Roughly speaking, the rates of assessment are 40 to 50 per cent.of 
the rent in temporary zemindary settlements and 10 to 25 per cent in 
the permanent zemindary settlements. The rates vary with difierences 
in fertility and advantages of climate, irrigatfbn, transport and markets. 

Perlftane nt and Temporary Satdemeats 

Now the question arises : for what fTeriods have lands been 
settled in India? 

Bengal, 'B ehaxn^T.f^^ tJ.P... 

hermdmeiiUty setUed. 

' _ the teanainlng parts have peen aetuei tem»0rat*lv 
JheMa^i n 'BomlMiy. Ufadraa. and /Oue i7JN>,aiid«fqr* 30 
e^er pfeoea. 
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thet» ate two lands of land settlemeiit^ ; (s) 
(a) temporary settlement. 


Ipk IVwtmMirt SatdHMat-r4to bm^ f»aUu iB > 

^ Parfpg the -early d ^ya <vf <■>»«» rule in India the 

aetttetaents were ftn: very diort periods, sometim es fM one yel^ 
Wy~i neamtuent ^JtQLI^^pye 

^l^eyenues were difficuU and the sho rt, insecure tenure 

JntCT^t m^Jand^^ 

Settlement m^dftin 17^, was converted in 1703. into a Perma- 
-ffinfj^^emiit ; 

^a 5 i (3 econotntc objects ^ 

^Q^^Iahd revraue,Jand (S) the imorovemeyi^t of cultivation. 
Th^e*were two other objects — social and political, ^he G^er n-^ 
ment by its Permanent SetUement des ired t h^ estebtisSmen t 
*cl^l^ce 1 K^ m socie^^^^^^ political suspc Sor^^ 

iSum^Tafs^TK^tfie*^ Goverjro^ilt^ 

^ ^ y- ^ A <WS**4 k.> 

chief features of the Permanent SetUement, is, that, by 
it, the zemindars have been made proprietors of the soil, but they are 
limited proprietors because they are (1) subject to the payment of a 
fevenue fixed in perpetuity and also (2) subject to the izgal and cus- 
tomary rights pf the tenants, i 


Tht^, it recognized for the iirst tim# the proprietary rights of the 
zemindars in land. 


Secondly, under the Permanenf Settlement the revenue demand was 
£3ced«in perpetuity. If any zemindar failed to pay this fixed revenue 
demand punctually, his astate would peremptorily be sold by auction 
by the (£>vemment in realisation of dues. 

Thirdly, it has led to process of sub-in f endation in. A long ' 
chain of intermediaries iias sprung np between the landlord and the 
ultimate tiller of the sml. These intermediaries are fiietre ^rent-receivers 
and do not fake any interest in ngricultpre. 

® • c o 

BonrtlUy, by u single stroke of the pen the traditional and custo- 
mary rights the tenants weres taken igway, which have not yet been 
fully recQEvered %fter a lapse a centuiT^ and a half. ^ 

. Qakidam aljUie* Earin aneiift SotUemun t 

In hs Ofi^^i[>^e'*’lS^menfTSettlen^t was a $enep^ljsnt Murder 
of Ijord CorhvmlUs based on great a trust in the ^good acmse uf tile 
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zeiamdars al- Bengal, In ita . result Uie Perma aent Settleiawt -lia^ 

Bi!^}ect«d alttitfst ^ whole of the lower classes^ra iBen^ 4h© 
wost grievous oppression. U hoe mvolved ; e: of ffrtf 

revenues oi Bei^al-^ loss esthh at^^ at. jdx> m 4 cf ores A year. It has 

mercM dfivwpfnon^^ of By, its sweepinif^provis^o^ 

rtfSO^d ihe of whatever rights tf*ey had in land. “It has also been 

Tesponsible for the growth of an absentee attd parasitic class of landlords 
whose only interest in land is to live^on the fai^of the land. 

The FUmd Co mmi idon _ 

AJ^a;RKiifeevmne under the^jhairinan ^ip of Sir F raacis. 

Ploud^j^jjas Government in 1^*,„ The Major^ 

ITe^rt of thaj^ Commission is o^the ^^clusi<^ 

he^' th'0ustificaTioh^^ Settlement, in 1731^ it.ia.na l onger 

■Siitl ed t o the conditions of the pi^e^ent It f avours the abolition of 

tijry^nijtffet^ ^ettl ^enf anA ^j^^^ ryotwari system ai^ tlie 

^cqnisition by the GovernineS of all intCTtSfs^^ thky^ffi^ 

he rYot_hv' tfie payment of compensationjEased orTlen 


jprice . Tlie zemindars demand larger compehsatibn, while peasants 
“iidemand nationalisation without compensation. 


J!lfesU&0i_oL^^ 

The abolition of the zemindari sj'stem and of the Permanent Settle- 
*ment is now an accepted policy of the Government of Bengal. 

The Governments of the iBiited Provinces and Bihar acting on tlie 
Tecoinmendations of the Floud trommission are likely to follow suit in 
the long run. The zemindaries would be purchased by the state from 
the zemindars. 


'Tem poraary ^^**”^** 

Tem^iorary Settlements are, however, fairer on the whole. 
Periodic reassessment of the value of the produce of land might 
help in rempv^g hardships and inequalities. 

But short period settlements are expensive and troublesome 
and also*have this defebt*that they dislocate ax^ paralyse agri- 
cultural operations. The shorter tha period, tlfe greater the evil. 
^The period ^ould, therefore, be neither very short, nor very 
long. 

The g^er8,l|feelmg in India in hsigoiir of •knag periods 
lint not ^ lavoat of permanent settlemep&. 
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brtmA aisB of tienancy legislatioa in India has been to oonfer ota 
the t^nanta theeaglumt India the privileges of fair rent, fixUy of tenure,, 
and free tramfer. Hie present laws do not allow arMtrary enhance- 
ment oi rent, nor arbitrary ejectment from land and provide for free 
trammer of land by inheritance, sale, gift or mortgage. 


Thm Bengal Famine and Land Tenure 

The famine in Bengal has pointed out the necessity of rapid and ' 
sweeping reforms in land tenures and settlements. Hie people who 
have suffered most are all landless agricultural labourers whose number 
is increasing. The smaller peasants sold all they had* hi the famine 
and a large portion, of them have become landless. Restoration of land 
to the peasant is a very necessary part of rehabilitation. 


Summary 

The land tenures in India are mainly of two kinds : (a) ryotwari„ 
to be found chiefly in Bombay, Madras, Assam and Burma and 
(b) zenUndari, as in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, the U. P. and C. P. 

The land settlements are either (1) permanent, as in Bengal, or 
(2) temporary as in Bombay. 

The Permanent Settlement of Bengal has been much criticised in 
recent times. 


Qumtioiia 

t. BtyeBy describe the system of lan(^*tenare in India. 

2. Examine the merits and defects of the permanent settlement of^ 
land revenue in Bengal. (€. U. 1941) 

3- «f'The Zemindary System is at the root of the poverty of the Bengal 
peasant.' Do you agree with the statement? Give reasons for your 
ansfv^. (C. U. 1934) 

4. Discuss the merits apd defects of the Zemindari sysfem of land 
settlements as prevailing in this country. (C. U. 1936) 

$. Describe the main features of the Permanent Settlepaent. (C. U. 194 1> 

6. Discuss the main t 3 rpe 8 of lapd tenure in British India. (C, TJ. 1942) 

7. Examine the merits and defects fb)* f^Qtppretry and (b)k. permanent 
settlem^t of ]lwd revenue in India. (Daceai 1941) 

8. Giye tiie Srgnment^ for aijH against the abolition of t^e pprman&it 

seitttement'^ land revenue in Bengal. (Dacca; 1942) < 

9. State the mj^lerl/ing prine^’les of land revenue asso^smeat in die 

settle^ ttfre^ Ip British India. D, . * 

10. Describe briefly the main Hypes of land tenure^ l&ia and 

indicate their merits and «idemerits. (C. tl. 1948) 



Chapter vn 


AND FAMINE REL^ 


M ■ PniiiiaT 


Famine is commonly understood to mean gctreme scarcity 
<^jEoQiL-sach as is being experienced now by Targe masses in 
icartain parts of the country. 


According to the Famine Commission of 1880, even in the 
vwurst ^ear enough food is grown in India to meet th^ needs 
of the entire population. The Famine Commissioners of 1898 
concurred in these views. 

It is tragic^ therefore, that people in India die of hunger, 
not because there is no food in the country but because the 
people have no money to buy that food. 

In India , th ere is a famine of money, not a famine of 

This famine of ipgirchasing power may 'TTe more aptly 
idescribed as% famine of employment. Large masses in India 
iare, if not actually unemployed, seriously under-employed. 

The Bengal famine of ^943 stands out as a great calamity 
in which suffering and death has-been very much greater than 
it has been in World War II. The number of deaths in this 
iamme in Bengal exceeds the number of deaths from casualties 
in 6 .years of the present war in the whole of the Britislf Empire. . 



A. EceiioBy c> * 

Th e e^momicjcause s of fa m ines are to be traced to 

\ The agricultural pWple^in India ate amobg the poorest in 
;tlie 'In good years, the Indian cultivatoir has nothing 

to hope for except a bare subsistence, ki ba^ y%ars be falls on 
public thaxfty*. ^e cannot save fo;^ the^isiny 

* Pznf. S. C. sSay on Famines in India. 
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Tfae abject poverty of the Indian people is due linioifg other 
cau^s to the following: — 

in) an increase of population without a ^rresiKmding 
increase in the production of wealth ; 

(h) the excessive dependence on agriculture which is over- 
crowded in India, is beyond the control of man and is chiefly 
subject to the vagaries of nature ; 

(c) the heavy land tax operating harshly on the people in 
the famine areas, and 

id) defects in the systems of production and 'distribution.. 

B. PhasifiaL^ 

ia) Uncertainty of rajnMl is a^ yeryjmportant cause! 

In India most lands (8o per cent of the cultivable are 
without any irrigation facilities. They depend exclusively on 
rainfall, which in India, is erratic and uncertain. 

Rain must not only be sufficient, it must also be timely 
which it is impossible to ensure since Nature is not subject to» 
man. 

(0 J^joy'^ht o r rninx^ 

(if) excess of rains, ^ ^ 

In either case there is failure 6f crops. 

(b) Lack of proper transport facilities^ 

♦ Till rec^^ffy, internal communications were -meagre, making- 
difficult ;the transport of the surplus of food of one province to 
another. Roads ai/d railways which have now been constructed 
for Unking the import^ht grain centres of India with *the ports, 
often only facilitate Exports of foodstuffs from^the country, 

(o) J ^avajs^es b'iL.j a.nimals, ^ ^ 

'^.btaefe^rat^x^pnsum of o£ 

rng ge^ a y^r.. The monej^ the peacock, the pig, the pigeon, 
and also destroy a large portion of the crops whose 

anntw value nfust be considerable. 

The Hoinprs ^fem^aet 

^r Thi^ore Modson lias adduced ample bist^iical evidence 
of the horrors of famines* With a famine, whple cltic^ and 
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districts were left bare of inhabitants. '^The corpse ^ at the 
comer of the Streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them.^’ Pestilence followed famine; These scenes t^ere re^ 
enacted in the last Bengal Famine. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 cost a million lives. One- 
third of the people in Orissa died of hunger, not because there 
was no food in India but because food could not be conveyed 
to them in time. In war time the food problem today over- 
shadows all other problems. 

Three-fourths of the Indian people get their daily bread 
from agriculture which is the prime industry. A standstill of 
that*industry due to a drought or to an excess of rains would 
introduce a problem that involves the life and death of well 
over 460 millions. 

Remedies 

The remedies lie in the removal of the economic and physical 
causes of famines. 

A. Economic^ 

I ■ I 

The first step in fighting famine will be to alleviate the 
general poverty of the ppople. Attempts should be made in 
all possible ways to increase the production of wealth 'and the 
income of the ryot. 

(a) The pressure on land should be lessened to what the 
land can actually bear. To do this, occupations are to be multi- 
plied, Manufacturing as well as cottage industries should be 
encouraged. 

(h) Migrodior^, specially from over-^^opulated areas, should 
be encourdged. Labour should J)e encouraged to be mobile. 

(c)mThe land tax»shduld be reduced to appoint where it is 
just the economic refit of land a^d no more. The ryot should 
be gfanthd all facilities, including credit facilities, to improve 
his land and hig general condition. 

• . ( 4 ) IMecowmic social habits as weU ^ love oJ^liUgaiion ate 
to be discouraged and improvements in^ froddction and disMr* 
bution effected^ 
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ioff the first, the remedi^ ^54. o^ft^restMion^ and 

protection against the ravages by the second, India needs a 
carefully planned system T^ nds should be manured. 

Manures alone would increase production by over 50% « 


(b) Tramp ort /oc5iiiics^aie_jfe.be mt^^ ^Areas which 

are specially susceptible to famines should be li^ed by roads 
and railways with other parts of the country so that supplies 
of food may be easily transported in case of a famine. 

People are dying of starva- 
tion In a fiathme not because of the ravages of animals but 
because of incompetence in administration. 


How,|F*Bi»e# }^e.JamenJsmiiA 

Famines in India bring such great suffering to the multi- 
tude that, from the times of our early Hindu kingo’*' down to 
our own days,' the state has felt impelled to take measures of 
its own. 


Itus Famine Sianala 

• Th^ first signal of a famine in India is a failure of rain (or a devas^ 
tating flood) resulting in a^loss of crops. Prices are high and there is 
increasing hliemployment and destitutiem and migration to the towns. An 
increase of robbery and theft is also noticed and starvation among the 
masses leads to out-break 0 / epidenucs. 

Faiiiina Oodaa ' 

To iight famines, which come hr such regular succession, the govern- 
ment In. e^fery province has a famine code ^ml^jring the steps to be 
tideen wlum a scarcity or famme indicated and prescribing the 'dirties 
of thj^ of^C^s aa«al8o the various measures of relief when scanty or 
famine ts declared. <• 

* The fbllc^ving measrtbs am suggested by Qtanal^a : (i) remission: 
of taxes, (2) '^tn%rad<^^ grants and .loaii^ {^) irrigatkm. 

voiks, e.g./ lakes, tanks, ^ wells, .($) importation of grain; 
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The govemment mmsures fall under trpa heads ; (i) 
remediai and {2) relief, . , , 


(1) Pf«v«iitiT* or romodial moMttoa 

(a) The two most effective measures have been the construction of 
protective railways and irrigation works, 

A crop failure in a province can now be met by a quick transport oi 
food by rail from another province which has had a good harvest. This 
transport work has been further facilitated by the construction of roads 
where roads did not eadst. 

The arid famine tracts of Rajpntana have been connected by railways , 
with the important grain centres of India such as Bombay, Karachi, 
Lahore^ Delhi, Agra. 

The construction of irrigation works has brought a sure and steady 
■supply of water to the cultivator, relieving him of much anxiety and 
distress. 

(b) The activities of the Agricultural Departments should help the* 
people to resist famines with greater ease. 

(c) The preservation of forests should also be undertaken by the 
government. 

(d) Loans to agriculturists on a large scale should be another govern- 
ment remedy. These loans are to be granted for agricultural improve- 
ment and al8o>for the relief of the cultivator in distress (tahavi loans). 
They have not, however, proved very successful, nor have they been 
adequate. 

(e) The land revenue administration should be made more humane 

and elastic. In a year of scarcity there is generally a suspension of 
revenue collection, in a year of famine, there is the provision for a remi- 
ssion of revenue. But these are mere palliatives. ^ 

The revenue demand is high and oppressive and must be niioderated 
to bring real and permanent relief. 

(f) The whole of India should have bem covered, as a result of 
government enterprise, with a network of cooperative credit socities 
which would hawe Inobilised rural credit and strengthened the peasantry. 

ig) The Government also ^.sets apart annually a sum oi money as 
insurance ^against famines.'’ The Famine Insurance Qfont is utilised in 
the con^metion of protective works ys also in the actual relief of 
famine 

B. lUlief mne^yaaene 

, Besides the general remedial measures dis^sled above, the govem- 
ment has a fiftandtiQQ^ famine^relief programme to^ foBowea wh^ there ^ 
is an achiat outhr&k fanune. 
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ITbe ndm forecasts are studied ' ^reat anxiety arid the actual 
progress of the rains followed with keen interest. When signs of a 
fanune are noticed, the actual machinery is put into operation but often 
after much costly delay. 

(O) Hie famine poUcy is declared and the support of non-officials 
is enlisted in the relief work, and public charity is organised. 

(b) There is a suspension or, if necessary, a remission of land 
revenue, l^ons are advanced by the Oovemment. 

(c) Lists are prepared of persons requiring government relief. 

Tha first stage 

, (a) l^iberal advances are to be given to peasants for purchasing seeds 

for the next crop, also to the District Board to. construct and repair roads 
and wells. 

(5) Test works are opened to test the severity of the famine. 'The 
object of test works is not to relieve famine but to test the presence o£ 
it : not to relieve hunger but to find out whether people are hungry.' 

The second stage 

These works are then converted into relief works and the second 
stage begins. 

Poor houses are opened to give gratuitous relief to the aged, the 
infirm and the children. The able-bodied are generally employed in relief 
works, e,g„ comiruction of roads, railways, ate. 

The last stage 

With the approach of the rains the people are transferred from the 
main relief works to works nearer their ]^lages so that they may attend 
to their cultivation in their spare time. Loans are advanced to the culti- 
vators for the purchase of seed^ cattle, and agricultural machinery. 
When the crop is harvested in autumn the works are generally closed. 

The medical and sanitation staff is kept in readiness to deal with 
the epiddtifics of diseases which generally follow in the wake of ffiniines. 

The Famine in Banga]# (1943) 

The Bengal Government failed to realise in time the seriousness of 
the situation and the Oovemment of India realised tdo date its responsi- 
bility in the matter. • ^ 

The famine is^ Bengal is an ugly remindef that famines ai% not past 
history m India. 3 •million die^ of hunger b^use thexe was no food. 
MilHons have been starving this year because of a failure of«harvest 
and because they Jiave no money to buy food. 

The index numbex of food grains , in Calcutta wftch w£^ 116 in 1939» 
shot up h> snt 1^ mtd 1600 in Novemher 1943. 

The Oovemment hjsmed ^e hoarders, the pec^e blamed the 
government. The denial policy and large military demands, inflation,i 
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speculAtiott, profiteenng and absence of rationing and price control le<|. 
to this jhimine. 

Tkt Ctfm irt i ib^ leapairf 

The Famine Enquiry Commission uhder the chairmanship of Sir 
John Woodhead admits that the ectmomic level of the people has beem 
low and production was not keeping pace with the growth of popula- 
tion. The Commission censures both the Government of Indm and the: 
Government of Bengal for having failed to take early and adequate 
measures. The Commission’s finding is that a million and a half of 
the people of Bengal died in this famine. On an nverage a sum of 
Bs. 1,000/* was earned as profit for each life lost. The majority of 
these nnacmpulous merchants were from outside Bengal whom a corrupt 
and ^incompetent administration allowed to go unchecked and un- 
punished. 

Summary 

The causes of famine are: (a) economic as well as (b) physical. 
Famine means extreme scarcity of food. But in India there is* 
never any scarcity of food. Tlie present famine is unprecedented in 
recent history. 

In India famine is a famine of money, not of food. 

The economic causes are centred in ike general poverty of the 
people. .» 

The phfsical causes are ; (i) the uncertainty of rainfall, (ii) lack 
of transport facilities, and (iii) ravages by animals. 

The remedies of famine >are likewise twofold (a; economic and (b> 
physical. The economic remedies are to be found in general* measures 
for the alleviation of the poverty o$ the rural masses. 

Famine has been found by (a) preventive or remedial measures, as 
also by (b) relief measures when there has been an actual outbreak of 
^ famine. 

Questioiia ^ 

1. Indicate the causes of Indian famines. |[C, U. 1926) 

2. Indicate the ^causes of Indian famine. What steps have been taken 

to fight them? (C. U. 1927) • 

3. What is a famine^ ^kplain the measures that are adopted in India 
to lar^vent and to ^mbat faming. (C. U. 102^) 

4. the measures adopted the preventiqp of famines and* 
the organisation of famine relief in India. (N. 17^ 1937 ; N. U. 1939> 

^ d. Descrite the Organization of fofpind^ relief in India. (C. U. 1935) 

* 6. Why do Xndkn famines now-a*days, indicate a swirssity of employ- 
ment rathei^lthan a scarcity of food? «wliat WOuld y<m. 

suggest for Indian famines? paeca, 19^1) 



CHAPTER Vra 

nWIGATlON 

]9I^ economic imiNniance end benofils 

"V as impossible to exaggerate the importance of irrigation in India 
. vhich is primarily an agricultural country dependent at present on a 
rainfall that is unequal, uncertain and often very scanty. Ihe country 
may be divided into three separate and distinct areas for this purpose. 

(a) Sind, Rajputana, the N. W. F. P. eind- south-west Punjab are 
practically rainless— here the need of irrigation is paramount ^ince 
irrigation alone makes cultivation possible,^/ 

(b) Bast Punjab, XT. P., Bombay, the Deccan are areas of uncertain 
rainfall — here also irrigation alone can ensure stability of agriculture 
•dkd protection against famine and scarcity. ^ 

(c) Bengal, Assam and Malabar are the areas with a certain and 
fairly good rainfall — ^here irrigation is hardly needed. 

Further, irrigation not only makes argiculture possible but also 
profitable in increasing the yield of the crops and in producing crops 
like sugar-cane which require a regular and sufficient supply of water 
in dry areas. Most of the rainfall being from June to OcCbber, irriga- 
tion is necessary, for the production of winter crops 

Thus irrigation has increased both th9 yield and the value of the 
crops, notably in the U. P., Punjab and iSnd. 

I^fe in the desert areas, in particular, is not so hard as before. 
Trade ^as dev^oped, markets have grown, new villages, towns and 
industnes have sprung up where there were none. 

Irrigatien has brought increasing revenues to the state, reduced the 
cost of famine relief and, in agricultural provinces like the* Punjab, 
brought larger railway profit/. 

Irrigation has also been % pacifying and civilising jnfluence in the 
N. W. F. P. 

Jt has raised the standard of life and^hps. encouraged the^ growth 
and movement of pepulation. 

Be^es its importance to agifculture,, irrigation where it is done 
by canals helps td increase transport facilities by providing wataiWys. 

« Bo benefits of irrigation have been mtmifold. 

Irrigation has been fnajrised :in India for a very mudi longer time, . 
more universally^ mid oaf a laigte: scale than in any fther part of Ihe 
world. 
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Eattwt and aaietiiod of irrisatioii 


The total area irrigated in 1939-40 was nearly 54 million 
acres. Still, the area under irrigation is i/sth of the area culti- 
vated in India and the government has been criticised for not 
spending more on irrigation especially in comparison with what 
they have spent on the railways. Government irrigation works 
have earned an average profit of 7 to 8 per cent., whereas rail* 
ways have not earned even half as much. 

Besides the government irrigation works, there are also* 
private irrigation works of considerable importance. 

MflithodU of Inifotioii in India 

Irrigation methods in India are primarily of three kinds : — 


{lY Wells; (a) Tunks, (3) Canals, 

nW irrigaiian or lift hrigailon is found mainly in the U. P.; 
C. P., the Punjab, Bombay, Madras and Behar. In lift irrigation ther 
fields are irrigated udUPfhe help of -oxen or machines driven by hand 
or power. Lift irrigation is necessary where the soil or the nature* 

. of the land surface prevents successful canal irrigation or tank irriga- 
tion. 25% of the total area irrigated in India is done by wells, two* 
•and a half million in number, costing about 100 crores, mostly private* 
w’orks, in some cases with loans from Government, They are regarded 
as more useful and efficient .*than canal irrigation. Deeper boring and 
power pumps would increase their utility. In the U. P. tube-well irriga- 
tion is an important and interestinfr innovation. 

Tank i rrigation is also an ancient method and is most highly 
developed in MadrasTwhich has 40,000 tanks. But it is almost unknown' 
in the Punjab and Sind, 

NyfS) rajm! IS found, more or less, in nearly all the provin- 

ces and is now the most important form ofVjrrigation. Irrigation canals' 
may be of two types (a) River works and (b^ Storage works, 

(a) River works again are of two kinds -^erennial canals an d iy 
undation canals. In both, anicuts or dams ^e built across the rive 
and the'^'water is diverted through a network oi canals to the fields.. 

ai^PPlv ^Ip when the ^ atre^ 

"I'l' aui, 

su pply of wat(» jarthe year ronn<L% ‘ * 

^ ' lifipoiwA to 4»be in #h5 Tmilab, 

Western^" U. P. «ad in deltas gi the X^can nyers, 

Godavaii, EriOi^ and Mahcuiadi. ^ * V 
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(b) storage tuorks. In tlie case of storage works the water is held 
sand stored by building a dam across the valley and diatarUmted to the 
aieighbonrixig fields by canals drawn from the storage* Such works are 
3Ko be fonnd in the Deccan, C. P*, Madras and Bundelkhand. 

Prodnctiv#* Prolgctrrw anid Worn Wcyhs 

Giyvernmeni irrigation works are clctsslfled under three 
^eads : (a) productive, (b) protective, and (c) minor works. 

Productive works are those which, within ten years of -their 
-completion, earn a revenue sufficient to cover working expenses 
-and interest charges on the capital cost. Most of the longer 
irrigation systems in India belong to the productive class- 

Protective works ate constructed primarily with a view to 
the protection of precariotis tracts and to guard against the 
necessity of famine relief expenditure. They are not meant to 
4)ring revenue. 

Minor works are those works which .do not fall under either 
head, productiva^or protective*. 

Colonies in _ the Pwn|a|b 

In^ the Pn&|ab| as in Rajputana, the problems of 
'been' different from others, j&efbre irrigatioif the land was one vast 
dSgai^n Wpulated'and ^en 

irtji gation. roaffs^and'^ fiaS toTe mide better p lanned 

aSTmotie sggha^TTRxiads 'an Tapidly beeh' "exten3ed'^nd 

cSmsSSmoations improved. The Government of the Punjab makes a 
net profit of over 2 crores a year from these colonies — a return of 27% 
on vAiat it has spent on their development. The- value of the crop 
raised is about 30 crores jDi rupees a year. The colo nies hjave opene^ 
for the Pifhiab an era of prosp^ty^ un^eam^^ m the”pasf."”''^^ 

Summary 

Irrigation is of great* importance in India. Irrigation in India is of 
Ihree kinds : (a) wells, (b) tanks and (c) canals. 

Questions 

1. a on.the various types of irrigution works in India and 

indicate economic im|Srtance. • (C. U. 1936 ; N. TJ. 1^) 

.2. What are the ^different forms of irrigation works existing fn , India. 

Discuss their ^conpmic importance. (C. U. 1939; Dacca, 1943) 

- 3. , D^Cuss tbf relative •influence of railways and waterways on. the 
eccmbxnic conffitioh^*^^ areas of Bengal, |^(C. li, 1939) 

•4. Bidefly the irrigetm works in India, (C D. 1943) 
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TRANSPORT AND OTHER MEANS OR 
COMMUNICA TION 

The industrial and commercial prosperity of a country 
depends, to a very ^eat extent, on the facilities of tran^ort 
and communication which it enjoys. 

Transport 

In a largre country like India, transport is of vital concern. 
Goods and passengers have to travel hundreds of miles. Raw 
materials have to be gathered from every direction and commo- 
dities have to be sold in every comer of the country. Transport 
facilities must be cheap and quick. Otherwise the economic 
development of the country, particularly the de^lopment of 
markets and industries, will suffer. 

I* 

In modem times the rmlways provide the most important 
means of inland transport. 

Extent of Indian Railwmya 

The total railway mileage in the country is 41,000 miles, the tetal 
railway capital is 853 crores and the normal ai^inal gross earnings are 
120 crores approximately. 

The histb^ of rwlwaxs ia India. begin8..faaa484«,4^^ 

India^/ecSy^. the first real impetus from V>rd DalhonsieV 



Main Periods of Railway Hiatmry a 

(i) iA 4- 1869— the ^arantee system when eompanies incor- 

porated in England built railways in Ihidia enjoying a 
• £Utrantee of the East India. Company of a splbcified return, 
e.g., the E. I. R. and the O. I. P. E. • 

<u) 186%7^ — stat^ construction and fmndf;cfhent. . The Govern- 
ment of objecth^ to extravailhnce £& Company 

began to bmld their own railways., Thfs system wj^s aboEc^ied. 
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(iii) lW 9 -l« 00 -t|»« new guarantee sysUtn under which hues 
coBstnicted by the companies under U« 

gnerantee were declared to be the property of the Oovera- 
^^who could terminate the contracts the combes 
at the end of 25 years, and at intervals of 10 years there- 
after. e.g,. B. N. R., M. & S. M. R. 

(iv) 1900-1914— Ro/>fd development of rMways which began to 

yield i>TOfitSm 

(v) 1914-21-Breakdown of Railway system during the Great War 
and Railway reorganisation. 

(vi) mi—Acworth Committee— state management and state own- 
ership of railway*— government jwlicy. 

<vii) 1925-Separation of railway finance from general finance 
separate railway budgets in the Assembly. * 

(viii) 1939-194S-FaiI«re of Indian railways to cope with traffic 
demands and post-war planning. 

\/ 1 >menlii|i and nMnagement of Indian 

The ownership and management of the Indian railways are 
to-dhy mainly veited in the state which exafdses its control ov» 
Indian railways through the Railway Board, which, however, is , 
going to be replaced by a Federal Railway Authority under the 
new constitution. 

Besides» (i) state ownership and slate management, as in 
the case of the E. I. tliere is 

(2) state ownership and company management. 

(3) company ownership and company management, e.g.. 

' Martin^ Railways. ' 

■ fa) Indian stale railways, e.g., the Nizam’s Railway^ 

The mixed system of railway management in India has bwn 
generally condemned!^ as complicated, cumbrous, amseavative, 
wasteful, extravagant and bureaucratic. Indian, opinim is m 
favour of state ownership atid stafa nianagement of railways in 
Indiaf upder popular control. 

I^Ujsifieation of .. 

Railways, in India have been dassified^as below according 

to the objects whit^ they serve; . , j . 

fi)" RSiways, which haveghelped fewnd ^ 

, devdopii^t ol the trade and indiistfy <rf the country 
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Effecte_of Jhdia and diw bern^te^^ 

^ PoUUeal mnd adminulniUva 

The needs of administration of a vast country like lndia» 
its securit5’' in times of internal disorder, and defence from 
external aggression, all require a highly developed system of 
railway communications which can minimise distance and / 
provide for^asy and qXiick movements of officials and troops. 

Social 

The villages have been brought by railAvays into closer 
touch with the towns and cities. Men's minds have broadened’. 

, The influence of old usage and Custom has declined. 

The railways have helped to bring quick relief to fsmiir^ ‘ 
aiid earthquake-stricken areas. Railways have thu^ also 
humanitarian aspect, whenever quick transi>ort can help in relief. 

EooBoynic \ 

Railways ^re ati important fector in the economic develop- 
ment of a country. ^ 

, The*efects of railways on India’s rural ecoi^omy and on her 
industry and foreign trade^yn ^ri^s and on" the disiribution of 
population , 'have been great. 

Railways have/»oken down the isolation and seif -sufficiency of the 
Indian villages, established contacts wiffi the. outside world, created a 
new odtlo^ and thieved ctmgestion in ihe vill^es, cpen^ up 
end raised standard o£ file in -tttrfl pdta and 
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and also the mov^ent of traffic both inward and 
outward ; 

-which have been constructed in 
areas peSfiariy uable ^ famines for the purpose 
of protecting them in the event of an outbreak of 
famine by cheap and speedy transport of foodstuffs 
from the imijortant grain centres of India ; 
Strategic Railway^which have been built specially in 
flte*‘*fl®rl!J^we^e^ and in the north-eastern fr<mtiers 
of India, for the purpose of defence against any 
foreign invasion from across the Himalayas and the 
borders of Afghanistan and Burma. 
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vcvnhitaoitary f<ifCe m the country in matters social, economic and 
|)OHtical« , 

Tlie r«Ltiway policy in India has been for a long time so directed ■ 
tbi>t it eitconraged the exports of raw materials and facilitated imports 
p£ foreign mannfactuTes. In fact it has shaped the veiy charfacter of 
our ^ireigti trade and that in a manner injurious to the inteorests of the 
eomtlxy. Railways are at the same time to be credited with the 
enormous rise in the volume and in the value of India’s foreign trade. 

The railways have helped towards a better distribution of popula- 
tion and have equalised prices in the difterent parts of India. The 
markets of internal trade have correspondinglj^ been vastly enlarged. 
The railways have helped in the development of Indian industries. 

Railways and Industries 

(i) The railways have helped in the development of Indian in- 
dustries by providing easy and cheap facilities for the 
transport of both coal and raw materials for production 
* as well as for the distribution of finished goods; 

(i)) The railways have given a great impetus to the eugitieeriiig 
industries ; 

(iii) The easy movement of labour has contribiiled to the progress 
of industries. 

fi (a) The railway policy in India has, howe\er, don€: an injury to 
onr« indigenous industries. The importation of cheap foreign 
l^oducts has dealt a death-Vlow to many of our cottage 
mdustries and has rudely dSsturl^d our rural economy ; 

Again, the rise of pricer, in the country is due, in the main, 
to the opening up of markets, inland and foreign, by rail- 
way communications in India. ' 

2. Ihsplanned railway building has injured ihc heaHth of the 
people in Bengal and elsewhere by their obstruction to the naUtral 
drainage of the countrj^.yPor the same reason floods may also be 
ascribed to i}^lanned failway construction. 

2*j^^aier Tranaport • 

Water transport in India may be dii^ided into (it) inland 
waterways and (b) ocean of muring transport, 

(a) Waacl ^terwaya 

chief inland waterways of India are^'furni^hed b5’’ the 
three great" Avars, ige Indus, the Brahmaputra and Ithe Ganges 
. which, mitM their nunierous^tributaries, are na^gabk for 26,000 
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miles. The facilities have been added to by navigation caila^iSi 
^Iso specially constructed for this purpose, among which the 
chief are the Buckingham Canal in Madras and the Orissa 
Canal. 

Cb) Marine Transport 

As regards marine transport, the coastal traffic in passengers 
and goods has been claimed by Indian shipping companies who 
>\ aut to be protected and the traffic reserved for them to build 
up an Indian merchant marine which would one day enter into 
the traffic for trans-oceanic trade with other countries. 

Its should, also build her own ships. 

Waterways in Bengal 

We have a network of waterways (the channels and tributaries of 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra) wliose importance is very great. The ’ 
most important navigation canals in Bengal are the Circular and Eastern 
Canals. They not only furnish abundant facilities of transport, but 
their use as fertilisers is also very great. Again, the health of rural 
Bengal depends very largely on the drainage provided by her water- 
way's. 

The inland, waterways of Bengal have suffered from neglect. Some 
•of tlieni have changed their course, many others have, silted up and 
large sections of others • are iJjiiHcult to navigate or are unnavigable 
because of the growth of watertiiyacinth. 

Relative importance of railways and waterways 

1. Railways supply sjjeedy transport whereas transport by W'at^ is 
■slow’. Again water-iramport is cheaper than mil-transport. 

2. Waterways have this advantage over the railw'ays that they not 
•only furnisli means of transport but they also irrigate and fertilise laud. 
'While railways only distribute, waterways proCTu^e as w^ell as distjnbute. 

3. Railways disturb the natural drainage of a country which 

leads to the spread of diseases like ii'gilana. But waterways, by facili- 
'iiating draipage, help in « the timprovement of the health of the people. 

4. , Also, from the point of view of public finance, waterways arc 
•more paying; than railways are.* , 

• Bespife the extensive railway system, there are wjde tracts in the, 
<‘<'unlTy>which are artill untouched by the railways. 

Ri>ada I 

^Road transport* in India is in an "limsaiisfSctory state. « of 
ihe capital mtiga of the provinces are not connected with fhe district 
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ii^adqiiaTlm motorable roads. Han}* villages and even siMbnlivimiial 
towns liave al|K> no connection hy road with their headquaiiers. The 
coantxy requires a network of arterial and feeder roads for the imrpose 
of the development of trade and Industry. 

Indiaii roads may be classified into — 

(1) arterial roads , maintained by the proyindal governments,. 

which traverse whole provinces, c.g., the Grand Trunk 
Road; 

(2) feeder roads, maintained by the District Boards, coinhectlng the 

more important places in the districts; 

(3) village roads, maintained by Docal and Union Boards. The- 

village roads are often mere tracks which can be used only 
in dry weather. 

Roads are primarily the concern of provinciargoverttments ami locaf 
bodies, and under the Reforms their upkeep and maintenance became 
one of the ‘transferred* subjects. 

Following the recommendations of the Indian Road Development 
Committee, a Road Board has been set up in each province for a con- 
tinuous and co-ordinated policy and for a systematic development of 
roads in India. 

Read develc>|Nneiit in India 

The need for road development along wkli railway development as 
a necessary concomitant of the country’s economic and cultural progress 
was not so clearly recognised before, as it is recognised now. In 1938- 
39, on, the eve of the w'ar, iiiotorable reads in India were 64,000 miles 
excluding 12,000 miles of fair weather “roads. Unmotorable roads were 
over 100,000 miles. And motor vehicles of all kinds were about 160,000. 
Animal imports were about 12,000 motor cars and 9,000 trucks. 

The intensive development of motor transport is bringing about a* 
social afift economic revolution in the countrj', the full implications of 
which cannot yet be clearly foreseen; but it is certain that the Motor 
Age ia likely to have ^ even more profound effect upon the lives- 
and habits of the ordiliary people than the Railway Age. 

The road motor, by its greater range and mobifity, is bound to 
bring about a great transformation in rural India, not only by enabling 
the ryot to market his produce to his gre^ef- advantage But also by 
anlarging Ips range of interests and J|is outlook on life through con- 
tact e^aUished with the social and ^litical movements datsifie.c 

An important problem today is the competitj^ between the road 
motor the railway., There should be a co-orainatior^ of trwsport 
in India. ^e jtotal*4fevenae**during the ^at fiv^ years of the 

^ottn^ to 6*18 crores ^ whkh 3*44 eroded 
were the 10 Governors’ . Provinces. 
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Tht Pert War Road Plm 

A 450 crare 10 yeats* Road Plan lias lieen mooted. *th& commimicBt* 
^iou system will provide £or (a) agricttltnral areas, (b) non-agricidtural 
areas, <c) large villages, towns and markets, (d) proposed agricultural 
tind industrial development for the next 20 years. 

A Road Board has been suggfested to provide drive and co-ordinated 
planning of provinces and states, to balance lival claims and to phase 
work so as to make the best use of demobilization of men after war. 

Roads are to be divided into 4 classes : 

(a) National Highways for strategic and administrative purposes 
including National Trails for opening up undeveloped areas. 

(Vi) Provincial or State Highways. 

(c) District Roads. 

(d) Village Roads. 

The present road mileage is to Vie increased by 250% to reach. tVie 
total length of 400,000 miles. 

The War and its affects on the Indian transport system 

The internal transport system of India lacks self-reliance. (V. K. 
R. V. Rao). Railways are dependent upon foreign sources for locomo- 
tives, roads for motor vehicles and fuel and petrol and coastal trans- 
port for steamers. The weakness liecame apparent when the Indian 
transport system failed completely to meet the war-time civilian and 
military needs* resulting in congestion, overcrowding, delay, loss and 
'ilestmction of life and property. Civilians have suffered most because 
local shortages have resulted im. profiteering and rise in prices. 

In the Bengal famine, in mliny places, food could not Vje delivered 
for want of transport. 

The establishment of motor car, railway and shipbuilding industries 
in India bjefore the war would have prevented this. 

Vj 

OTHER MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

Among the other means of comm^tcation may be men- 
tioned, posl.^. Telegraphs, telephones, aviation and radio broad^ 
*ca$img,^ ^ ^ 

Tel^rophamand T^lefAonea 

The'controJ of the Indian Posts, Telegraphs Md Telephones 
is ve^ed Jhe Dftector-General of Posts and* Telegraphs wIm> is 
subordinate to the Government of India. “J^or ppstM pui^oses« 
India is divided "mto g cirdes of vghich % are 
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Masters General mdp^ are D^nty atid Ass^ant Post 

Hastm General. 

Fort OIBco 

The influence which the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Bepartment exercises as an instrument of civilisation in this 
ojuntry by providing it wdth all the modem, though somewhat 
expensive, facilities of communication with the civilised w'orld. 
is indeed very great. 

The Post Office business is transacted by more than a 
million of Postal officials serving in about 25 thousand Post 
Offices working one and three-fourth million miles of mail line. 

The Post Office not only does the postal work in the country 
but it also tries to develop the banking habits of the people 
through the Savings Banks attached to Post Offices. It main- 
tains the system of Postal Life Issurance. It also co-operates, 
with the public health authorities by selling government quinine,, 
with a view to combating malaria in the villages. 

The Indian Postal Department has also inaugurated an air 
mail service to speed up inland and foreign maijjs. All first- 
class empire quails \vould be carried by the air-mail at ordinary 
rates, although curiously, the inland service can be used by the 
public only by payment of an extra charge. 

Tlie taUgraph and t^^hona 

^The telegraph department was formerly separate from the 
postal apartment but the tw^o departments arc noA\* amal- 
gamated. The telegraph department not only sends arid receives. 
inland mid foreign tqi^grams but it is also responsible for the 
reception and transmission of wireless messages. «The depart- 
ment has acquired all private 'telephone ^companies in Judia and. 
in the post-war^p^riod the state telephone ^service is expect^ to 
be both cheap and extensile. Communications in Jndja have^ 
l^een imi>foved py connecting the imiK)rtant towns audacities oP 
India the help of trunk telephone lines. ^It is fow possible- 
for a man* £afci£i{a to ispeak on the telephone., to Delhi, fa. 
/London and praciica&y ail^^pdrts of the xvorid. 
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The departments are not primarily revenue-earning depart- 
^ ments but they are maintained to render postal, telegraph and 
telephone services to the people at the lowest possible rates. 

Wireless broedcesliiig — ^The AU^liidia Ridie 

Broadcasting in India is at present in a process of rapid and exten*- 
sive development which aims at the expansion of existing service and 
the creation of new ones. Stations at Delhi, Bombay, and Calcutta have 
been reorganized and remodelled; new stations have been established 
at Madras, Lahore, Dacca, Trichinopoly and Lucknow; and the existing 
station at Peshawar has been brought within the ambit of the national 
system. • 

Wireless broadcasting has immense possibilities in a vast country 
like India where most people cannot read or write but can understand 
what they hear. Attempts have been made to interest the rural popula- 
tion in the radio by broadcasting items of rural interest. It is evident 
that the radio will play an increasingly important part in the social 
and ccmimnnity life of the people and that it should do much to break 
down those superstitions and mediaeval customs which still prevail in 
the back-water areas of the country. 

Air Tranaport — Civil Aviation 

Aviation in modem tjines is of great importance to us. Flying by 
air has eliminated time and distance. It is, besides its military import- 
ance, of special significance in a big continental country like India. 

Already in many of the fading cities in India civil aviation clubs 
have been established. The rapidity of the development of aviation in 
India has been remarkable. 

The Post War Plan for Civil Aviation. 

The post war plan provides for the develcy;>ment of new national and 
international routes. In India the success of any plan is de*^ndent on 
India’s ability to build up an aircraft industry. The thousands of 
pilots and flying officers and airmen will, demobilisation, be avail- 
able to man Ii^ia’s national air services. Aerodromes that have been 
constructed m war-time would be useful in peace-time and it is expected 
that all vtail and fast jpassen’I^er traffic will be moved by atr transport 
and not by rail or road transport. That should bti tTie aim in India as 
elsewhere. ^ 

The* International Air Conference at Chicago has planned for big. 
world wide Ait routes in the post war period. 'Ipte t^muiionwealth Air 
Conference^ at Montreal and in London hav^ been vpgking lor the 
developmeiit 6f Bifttsli and Commonw^Ith Aic Routed at de enii of ^ 
war. * • . 
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2»41an air xmtes Art reserved for ladian national ooiii|>anies* 
Air ISrimsport JUkensing Board will issne the necessary permits to 
c^erate a c^^lar air service in and thrcni^h India to approved air 
transport operators and will control rates, fares, routes, etc. 

Summaiy ' 

The means of communication in India are : (1) Railways, (2) Water- 
ieays, (3) Roads, and (4) Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones, 

The Indian Railways are almost all owned by the state. 

There are three classes of railways in India (i) commercial (ii) pro- 
tective and (iii) strategic. 

The effects of railways in India may be studied under the three heads 
(a) political and administrative, (b) social and (c) economic. 

The waterways are furnished mainly by the three rivers, the dndus, 
the Brahmaputra and the Ganges with their numerous tributaries. 

The roads in India are not well-developed. They have been classified 
einto (i) arterial roads, (ii) feeeder roads and (iii) village roads. 

Road development in India is fraught with great social and economic 
consequences. The Motor Age is likely to have a more profound effect 
on the country and on its people than the Railway Age. 

The posts and telegraphs are fairly well-developed and well-managed. 

Questions 

1. * Railways are an important factor in the economic development ot 
a country.*^ Rxplain. (C. U. 1926) 

2. Bis^nss the influence of railway development in India— K>n Indian 
industries and her internal and external trade. (C. U. 1928) 

3. Discuss the influence of the development of the railway system ’in 
India upon (a) the rural economy of the country and (b) its foreign 
trade. (C. U, 1932) 

4. DiscuSi the economic advantages of the development of railways in 
India. (C. U. 1935; 1939} 

3. How would you classic* the Railways and the Irrigation works in 
India? Discuss their relative importance to the economic condition 
of the rural areas of India, fp. U. 1936) ' ' 

6. Whaib are fhe chief social and econoime ^fleets of Indian^, railways, 
(Dacea^ 1941) ' , 

7. Discuss the economic efiects'*’of the construction of rail^ys in this 

country. (Ilaoca, 1943) * * * 

9. Briefiy descritbb the irrigatidn works in India, U. 1945) ' 

9. CMve a acGdn^^ the history of railway construction in Xiidia^ 
Chang^ Jn tinf pplh^ of the Govenpnent from time to 
time fp, V, 1945) 



CHAPTER X 

COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


Tlie need (or cottage indnatries in India* 

Half the people of India do not know wliat it is to have two meals a 
'liay; Poveity and hunger are unmistakable and chronic in the land. 
And no wonder when we are told that ‘the ploughing, sowing, trans* 
planting, weeding, reaping and threshing can engage a cultivator on an 
outside estimate not more than 90 days of 8 hours each in a year.* 

* Cam e e of the decay of Indian cottage industries 

The decay of the cottage industries has been due to 

(f) the disappearance of the royal courts and with it the loss o£« 
the patronage of the state, 

(it) the adverse foreign infinence, 

(Hi) the policy of the Hast India Company and of the British Par- 
liament. 

(iv) the competition of the machine-made goo<ls, 

(u) the apathy of the British Indian Government. 

But madern industriaUsation Ms not been able to bring about the 
total extinctiOM of cottage industries which, in certain cases, have shorvn 
remarkable vitality and may survive even tinder modem conditions, 

Cansos of the survival of ^ottago industrios 

(a) Proximity of the market and a more intimate knowledge of the 
buyer's wants are advantages in favour of the cottage worker. 

(5) Cottage industries requiring %>nly simple tools have generally 
stood well because they have a furOier advantage of cheap local labour 
and free domestic assistance. 

(<0 The artisans have also done, well whero they have adagjed theui- 
selve# to the new conditions and used better tools and superior raw 
materials. * The weaver has taken to the mill yam, the dyer to synthetic 
4yes, the brass and coppersmith to sheet meM . . . the weaver uses the 
fly-slmttle. , . .tailors invariably employ sewing machine.* 

(d) Also pn •specialised products or for limited tnarkets, to meet 
local tastes or in works of art wMre macliine-made goods are not 

" cheaper better the cottagie Industries have held the market. 

(e) \yhere the villaS:^ markets are still sheltered^by their isolation 
and self-sufficiency the cottage indnstri^ have stiirtime to prepare for 
the B^ttt they have to wage wifh the machine-made goods as they begin 

'to arrive. 

(f) Modem inventions and cheap electric power have stre^^hened : ' 

p^Hoiisof the Qbttas^ Industries* * 

Jg) In osrtam cases, it must be welcome* ^ as a share 

Ume occupation tqisuppiement his ^eatatings fsom agtS^idture 
be perss^sed in p* ^ 
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; ^34 

In 4 norm4t ytar, tbe cultivator has an annual average income of 

36 /« and can be employed for only 3 months. In an abnormal year^ 
he loses even this paltry income and this scanty employment. 

Indeed, the root of the poverty of India and of the consequent decaj' 
of Indian life is in the famine of employment. For 9 months in the 
year, even in a normal year, the cultivator must stay idle in his home 
because there is no work for him. 

The prosperity whidi India, enjoyed in the past can be revived if 
occupations^ supplementary or alternative^ can be given to men in 
villages. 

And the most important step in this direction lies in *1116 revival of 
cottage industries on which stress has been laid by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Cottage industries in India mast have an important place m any 
scheme of national econoiiiy because of the emplo 5 mieiil it can offer la- 
the starving, unemployed and under-employed millions of India. 

What ia a cottage industry? 

• An industry carried on in the worker's home is called a cottage 
industry. 

The work-place is the worker’s cottage itself, the capital is small,, 
operations are on a small scale for meetinge chiefly local needs. The 
lal)our is supplied by the worker, his wife, children and other depen- 
dents. The crqft is often hereditaiy. 

Sdine Indian ^Cottage’ indnstfies 

In recent years the revivfd of cottage industries has been 
engaging the attention of both Government and the people — 
their n^gl and iniporfance in our national economy has been 
particularly stressed b\" Mahatma Gandhi and the activities of 
the All-India Spinnergjf Association and the All-India Village- 
Industries Association are noteworthy in the connection. 

The products of Indian Icottage industries, wood-carving 
shawls^ carpets, •lace embroidery, silver, afid enamelware, enjoy 
considerable teputation abrd&d. 

Otk^r Une^ which can be tried successfully as cottage^ 
industries are ian\iinjg, cigar and cigar etie^mdktng, bisemf- 
making, ^cemning ai^ ^conMmmis, hosiery, umkfeltaand soap* 
and euilery. 
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The pfincipal cottage indmiries : 

The Cotton Hond^ooni Wooi^nf indnitry 

Hand-loom weaving continues to be the principal cottage* 
industry not only of Bengal but also of India. 

It gives occupation (according to the Report of the Industrial Com- 
mission, 1918) to near about 60 lakhs of men and women while the 
Indian cotton mills do not emplo 3 ’ even three lakhs and a half. Tt 
yields a gross income of 50 crores of rupees a j'ear and next to agri- 
culture is the most important industry of the people. 

Handloom production has increased from 108 crore yards to 149 crore 
>'ards between 1905-6 and 1936-37. Tlie handloom supplies nearly 30 per 
cent, of the total demand for cloth in India. 

How it has Mnnrived — iU advaiitagos 

Hand-loom weaving has survived the deadly competition of the 
mills and maintains its existence, as the coarse cloth is still in demand 
in the country because of tradition, sentiment, and a widespread belief* 
that it is more durable than mill-made goods. 

The amount of capital needed is small and the industry is often 
carried on as supplementary^ to agriculttire. The hand-loom weaver has^ 
low costs because of a simple inexpensive living and receives domestic 
assistance free. Working vhard and taking pride in his achievement he 
still manages ^o hold the field. ' • 

E. B. Havell and Sir Alfred Chattertou are of opinion that the hand- 
loom may successfully compete with the power-loom by the adc^tion ot 
improved methods. Others ar^ less enthusiastic about its future. 

2. The WooUea Industry 

The nianufacture of .shawls (e.g., Kashmir), carpets (c.g.. Ka^niir,, 
Amritsar, Mirzapur and Benares) and blankets also give oc^pation to< 
many cottage workers in different part of India. Every where the diffi- 
culties are foreign competition, ignorance ai^ ‘poverty of the workers 
who are unorganized, lacking the incentive t^iiiiprovenient, and victims 
ot middlemen aii^ mahajans. 

The cottage industry' is supply ing thousands of blankets to the Indian 
Army in the present war.* This proves that with adequate state support 
the cottage workers can yet make a l^ing from cottage industries. 

3. *SBrCeiillinm and Silk mnnnfactnrM 

The silk indns^, auoth^t textile' industry, has thrived in the ^st 
ajid ia still €oing well in Bengal (Hitrshidali^<b,* Assatn^ JKashmir and 
Mysoitt whM the. |oil is favourable for \he njiwerry and lallmr, 
trained' abundant and d^ap. High class siljc are 
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Also umtifactarAd in Benares, parachntes are being made with silk 
aptin a:tid woven at Murshidabad at <^her cottage industry ceniTes. 

Oi^er imiMMrtant Indian cottage industries are oil and flour milling.*^ 
pottery,! tanning, embroidery, wood-carving, soap-making, bidi and 
tobacco, matches, metal and cutlery. 

Collage IndustriAs in Bengal 

1. Hand-loom weaving 

Hand-loom weaving is still widely prevalent in Bengal, the best- 
known centres are Santipur and Dacca. It is the most important cottage 
industry of Bengal. Spinning, now decadent, has received an impetus 
;from the chatkha and khadi movement. 

2. Braw and bellmotal work 

Brass and bell-metal work is also another important cottage industn* 

•of Bengal, specially in the Presidency and Burdwan divisions. The bidri 
(Work of Mnrshidabad and the bell-metal work of Khagra are quite 
famous. 

B, Cano and kamtMM»-wovk and matting 

Cane and bamboo-work and matting also constitute another impor- 
tant cottage industry pursued in many part of Bengal. The products 

of Midnapore, Jessore and Tipperah deserve Special mention. 

• 

4. Ivory, oonch-slioll and molhor of pearl work as also horn, 
button and comb-making i 

These are other important cottage industries which should find a 
mention. The horn industries of ’Jessore, ttie conch-shell industry of 
Dacc^, the ivory industry of Muishidabad should be specially mentioned. 

' $• Lafe-maldng 

l^ce-making is another cottage industry which has come* into pro- 
minence recently. Ivace-nmkiug is done chiefly in Darjeeling, Hopghly, 
and 24 Parganas. 

Besides, there are otiier small cottage industries very widely pre- 
valent snch as smithy, pottery, baskeUimkin^, making of fisHng-nets, 

T^ entlery of Kanchaimagar and the potfery of Krishnagar are 
exceptionally good. ^ 

Coltago indvabrns anbaidiafi^ Agneidtiiiw 

, A disrindto may be^ drawn between cottago induUties wHUh pro- 
vide jo W^imi <^cupoftOH, e4Ef, smithy, pottery, ril^rweaving and bell- 
mettfl work and cottage ^hidn^es which may promde §Mrt4i^ pRork 
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may taken np as suksidUtfy to agriculture^ e.g., weaving (tov 
^k«ne extent), rope-making, rich-hadcing, oil-pressing, sugar or g«f-. 
making, dgat or cigarette-making. 

The dilfificiiitMe ai coUnge indiialriea 

Among the difficulties of cottage industries may be mentioned 

(1) the lack of technical education; 

(2) the lack of capital whidi drives the workers to borrow froixn 

the mahajan who absorbs the greater part of their earnings 

(3) the lack of d;eap power and necessary' tools and machinery; 

(4) the ignorance of market conditions and the lack of marketing * 

facilities ; 

^5) lack of public support and lack of state aid and encourage-^. 

ment. 

Steps for the improvraieiit and the developmmt oCr 
cottage industries 

The cottage industries of the country may be developed and 
improved as a whole by stimulation of (a) the demand for and 
(b) the supply of cottage products, 

. A, The^extension of demand 

It is necessary for the^ development of cottage industries to» 
create an increased demand^for cottage products. 

The extension of demand Ifbs primarily in the revision of 
the attitude of the State and in the stimulation of more c&rrect • 
icbstes in all classes of our society who have taken Jfio things, 
foreign to the intense injury of the nation’s economic life and 
ideals. 

B. Thfl^ ealdisiou of supply ' 

Tke^exiension of supply lies* in (i) the extension of cottage 
industries such as spinning, weaving, and lac/e^making, tannings 
in area^ where people live^ in enforced idleness,^ and 

(it) in the introduction of new cottage industries such 

match, bidi, cigars and cigarettes, dy^, dairy^ juinning and^. 
condiments (prej^ation of jams, jelli^,«alutne'^s^ presehiitio^; 
<d fruits, ^dany mangoes and pineidpi^}. ® 
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FiHr the improvement of cottage industries measures should 
Ibe adopted for 

(a) the imparting of better general education preferably 
basic education through the media of crafts in the rural areas> 
artisans’ schools, industrial schools, ix>lytechnics which should 
•supplemented by 

(b) a survey of the possibilities of local industries and 
dissemination of useful technical knowledge and commercial 
.information relating to such^industries as have good chances of 
rsuccess. Stipends have to be given to those who deserve higher 
technical education. 

(c) Demonstrations and exhibitions have to be arranged, 
:and sale-brooms and museums are to be established in the principal 
^cities of the world to popularise Indian cottage industries. 
Arrangements have to be made for the marketing and sale of 
•the products of cottage industries^ 

(d) New and improved patterns, tools and implements , and 
; methods of production have to be adqpt'ed as suggested by 

Indian experts with knowledge of Indian markets.'- 

(e) Arrangements have to be made for the supply of cheap 
raw materials of good quality, impnoved tools and implements, 
simple and inexpensive machir^ry, 

IJ) Cheap credit has to be arranged. 

In many province^ State Aid to Industries Act have been 
passed for this purpose. 

The Agency ^ 

i 

The agency for the development and improvemcnl;. of cottage iii- 
^dnstries must, in the main, be tht^ government departments of Agricul- 
ture, Industries and Co-operation which must wep-k in co-ordiuation and 
:mast be in tonc± Wh the people. ' 

(а) Government can substantially aid in the Hnatter of 
• education, pubikity and marketing. 

' • ' t 

(б) Bute the cottage workers find in co-operation the cheap 
voredit they dii^re. ^hey should also establlMi purchase and 

' scK^let^es.on co-operaitv4 ^nes. 
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U) Noti<dl&rial agencies might also help in rousing public 
opinion to the need of the development of cottage industries 
"Snd in popularising them. 


A cottage industry is an iniltistry that can 1>e carried on in tlie 
'Worker^s home. vt. 

The principal home industries of Bengal are : (i) handAoom wcav~ 
(h) brass and helUmctal work, (hi) cane and bamboO’-wcn^k and 
snatiing. 

a 

Onr cottage industries have to be improved by (i) primary education, 
(i)) Industrial survey folloiecd by the spread of technical knowledge and 
commercial information, (iii) the holding of demonstrations and cxfiibi^ 
lions, and the establishment of sale-rooms and museums, (iv) the (Adop- 
tion of new and improved patterns, tools and implements, (v) the supply 
of cheap raw maieriaU and cheap credit io the cottage workers. 

Questions 

1. Indicate the various ways in w’hich ><ni can develop the cottage « 
industries of India. (Cr U. 1928) 

2. Name som^ of the home industries of Bengal. Wliat steps would 

yOtt propose for their improvement? (C. V. 1929) • 

3. Enumerate some of the priiT^ipal c.ottage industries of Bengal* Which 
can be ca.rried on as subsidiary to agriculture. Suggest how best 
they can be fostered or preserved? (C. IT. 1932) 

A: Describe some of the more important cottage industries of India. 
(C, U. 1936). Indicate the difficulties experienced by thenv, (C. X^. 
194!) . 

5. Describe the utility of rural industries in Imlia. Indicate the methods 
by which snch industries may be fostered. ^C. TJ. 1940) 

6. Examine the i>osition of the han4}oom mdustrv in India. (Dacca, 

• >942) , , . . • 

7. Indicate the importance* of cottage indjistries in Indian rural economy 
and ^iscttss the chief difficulties experienced by them* (C. U. 1943) 

^The qnestmn whetlier the people of -India should'^sttck to the old 
system of, handicrafts or adopt, to the full extent, the new system 
* of productioxr by madiinery and witl> large* ^i^pital, i&ftolves many 
difficult points.!^ Elucidate the statement, **(0. U. 1946) * 
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Wnufacturing industries 


Besides agriculture and cottage industries, India has her 
manufacturing industries,* which, in point of imi)ortance, come" 
next to agriculture. The increase in our national prosperity shall 
lie, in future years, mostly in our progress in manufacturing 
industries. 

Conditions of industrial progress 

Broadly, the conditions of industrial progress of a country 

are : 

(i) . access to natural resources (ores and minerals, power,, 
etc.), 

(it) supply of labour, both skilled and unskilled, 

(Hi) supply of capital required for industry, 

(iv) supply of business and^ industrial leadershij). 

Causes of the industrial Inidcwardhiess in India 

, In India we have vast natural resourpes, a teeming popula- 
tion and the 'fabled* hoarded mealth of India. Why should ‘we 
then be backward industrially ? 

On an examination of the conditions of industrial progress 
w-e find we have large natural resources with an abundant supply 
of labour. 

^ I . >> * 

* In India the general body of opiniod iS i«i favour of hastening the 
developqien^ of manufacturine industries With a view .to ending the 
poverty of the people. ^ • 

/pte introduction of machinery, no doubt, would brfng Wls b%t 
the^ can be controlled and remedied. The mat poverty of the teem- 
ing millions of India can only be removed by a great increase in the 
national wealth and incxnne of India. And this cannot done without 
the h«dp of np-to-datS ,:^ethQas of preduedon. It tdll dd India no good 
to be led by poetac or i^thifos^npal romance: '^ Ra|^ indusUMisa- 
elon a'^prbpe national necessity. 
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(*) the ^xploiiaUon qt m^ nat3*rM t^smiuss^. 

'such as, coal, gqld» aud^j^f]:p|i^Uli^ 

(ii) There is an abundant supply of unskilled labotur but 
^skilled labour, which is more important, was cpvtparaiively 
scarce. Poor education^ and poor physique^ due mostly to poor 
wages, account for the low efficiency of Indian labour. 

(m) Our wealthy men looked-^vlv at our industries. A nd 
the men with ‘brains’ cannot work out their schemes for the 
shyness. oJ I ndian caPiiaL^ There is, according to some^^ 
shortage of " 

Indian capital was, until recently, chiefly invested in agri- 
culture and in a few familiar manufacturing industries, e,g., 
jute and cotton. ^ 

{iv) Relatively to our industrial possibilities industrial and 
financial leadership has been poor. The deficiency in the supply 
of business and scientific experts has been due to our neglect ' 
of the applied sciences and attachment to a system of education 
of a literary and academic type. In Germany the zeal for 

3 Industrial education*in India 

he supre%te need of the country is for managers and foremen, for 
pioneers and entrepreneurs. Indian sentiment is not wiUing to content 
itself with foreign leadership i^ India.' 

In Japan, Germany, Francepthe U. S. A. and in Great Brit&in also 
the state spends large sums on providing industrial education for the 
people to increase their industrial effi(ftency. But in India the state had 
until recently entirely neglected it. , 

The spread of primary education and technical education, disappoint- 
ing though their progress has been in thej past, coupled jvith the 
diffusion of general knowledge and the knowledge of economics and 
the sciences in the various colleges and universities of India will lay 
the true basis of industrial education in India and will furnish the 
country with a class of business men fit fo direct and control its 
economic development. 

y Various public tidies in India ar% trying to remove this want, but 
the main responsibility lie% \iptti the state. Industrial Exhibitions would 
also help to educate and ipform the baying public and give an impetus 
to producers. :> * 

/Dornm^wdal Educatiofi, whose importance is being increasingly 
»recognise& by the Universities and by the public, should also help 
Indians in oiganisjpg and conducting business on ^modern lines at 
4|ome and abroad. * 

^ The profitable manufacturing indus^es in Jinti? attract the 
taleima and brains ff our young men who to-<lay seek politka anti the 
leatiied profession^ as their careers in [ife. * 

n-j6 ; 
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scientilc study and the application of science to the solution of 
the problems of life have made her the industrial leader of the 
world. 

{^) Many Indian industries were crushed by severe, and 
often unfair, foreign competition, e.g,, dumping. 

(vi) The railway rates policy in India is also partially 
responsible for our industrial backwardness. 

{vii) Another very important cause of India’s industrial 
backwardness is the former laissez-faire or ^let alone' policy of 
the government. 

The Giwemment attitude towards industrial deve^ 
lopment in India 

The government attitude towards industrial development 
has not been very helpful or sympathetic. The Great War 
forced the Gofernment and the people of India to take up the 
question of a definite industrial policy for the country. 

The Indiutriad Commisuon 

The Indian Industrial Commission (ISlS-lTS) may be considered to be 
the first milestone in the progressive interest taken by the Government 
in the industrial development of the land. It recommended that the 
Coverf^ment should play an active part^^n tlie industrial development of 
India to make her more self-contained. The state can aid industries 
by research, survey, information^ and advice, education, demonstration, 
local purchases and financial assistance. 

Under the Reforms, ^the Government of India remained responsible 
for the general direction of industrial polic 3 % the ministers and legisla- 
tures in the provinces being responsible for the development of local 
industries. 

For the purchase of government stores locally* tj^e Indian Stores 
Department was created in 1922. ^.The Department in its purchases gives 
Xureference to goods of Indian origin. 

But compafaflv^ely little was achieved tiK \he government adopted 
the new fiscal ^policy. 

Fiwe' Trade find Protaction — the case for protef^oa ia lielia 

l^dia w$s a coni^ry with free trade with her markets opened «to 
eveiy invade Ml the leading industrial countries,^ the U. S. A., Great 
Britain, Germlny and Japan, however, Save attained their 
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♦present greatness by protecting their markets for their own indnstri^ 
at least during their infancy. 

^ In India also her infant industries, possessing great natural advan- 
tages, required protection from the competition of powerful and well- 
evStablished rivals. It is the strongest argument for a policy of protec- 
tion in India. Other arguments are : (a) a diversification of industries, 
which is necessary to economic stability, to relieve the overcrowding 
in agriculture and to provide a variety of occupations for the people 
and (h) national self-sufficiency for political and economic reasons. 

State aMistonca to indiutries 

The state assistance to manufacturing industries in India has been 
given in the following manner : 

(li) The Slate has started pioneer or demonstration factories, e.g., 
the tanning industry, and by proving the possibilities of success has 
handed over the control and ownership to private individuals for a 
nominal consideration. 

(2) The State has, by its stores purchase policy, now shown a pre- 
■ference for Indian goods where they are available. 

(3) In the Department of Industries in every province the State 
maintains a bureau of industrial research and information about the 
industrial possibilities of the province concerned. 

(4) The State has be#n trying to meet the deficiency in the supply 
of trained en^neers and managers by the award of technical scholarships 
to Indian students for technical study abroad. 

(5) The State has also be A granting protection to Indian in(^ustries, 
fC.g., iron and steel, from foreign competition by the levy of high import 
duties on steel imported from forei^ lands. 

(6) The State has also, in deserving cases, been giving bounties to 
Indian manufacturing industries. 

During the War the Government appointed a Board of Scientific 
;and Industrial Research and later on set up a Post-war Reconstruction 
'Committee with several policy committees.* They also established a 
new departmeq/:— 4;he * Department of Planning and Development and 
promised to continue assistance to industries at the end of the War. 

7 ha f^acai Policy In indio 

The Iii4uai Fiteel CommiMion 

• The Iqdian Fiscal Commission, in 1922, recommenced to the govern- 
ment the adoption «bf the policy of ‘Discriminating Protection* in favour 

Indian indnstries against destructive and; 8ome«ckses,' un^ir 
foreign competition^by means of prohibitive duMes on Imports of foreign 
igoods and botiiiies or subsidies to 4iome manufacturers «as tRsiy be 
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iotmd latecessatf^ The new fiscal policy of the government Ib « jpaUer 
^ ^U>crimia>tiny protmetion. 

Hi* Tariff Wd 

The Fiscal Commission’s solution was the creation of a permanent 
Tariff Board to investigate the claims of particular industries to pro- 
tection. 

.The three conditions which must be satisfied by an industry before 
the Tariff Board would recommend its protection to the Government and 
the legislature are : 

(1) The industry must be one possessing natural advantages, such as- 

an abundant supply of labour and raw materials, cheap power and a 
large home market. ’ 

(2) The industry must be one which will eventually be able to faco 

world competition without protection. ° 

(3) The industry must be one which, without the help of protection, 
is either not likely to develop at all or not as rapidly as is desirable 
'in the interests of the country. 

Because protection in India is given only after due investigation and 
discrimination, the Indian policy of protection is known as 'protection 
with discrimination*. 


Progress of Indian Induiitries under Protection 


Year 

^teel 

(ingots) 

1 Cotton 

1 piece- 
i goods 

Sugar 

(From 

C%ne) 

1 

Match 

Paper 


in thousand 

in million 

in thousand 

Gross 

in thousand 


tons 

yards ^ 

tons 

(in lakhs) 

tons 

1922-23 

131 

1,725 

24 

8 

24 

193M0 

1,071 1 

1 1 

, 4,031 

1,242 

220 

70 


In the first 20 years of protection some of our old industries in 
India have prospered greatly. In the same period some of our infant 
industries have been nursed and fostered. Among fheiaijnay he men- 
tioned the names of the iron aifd steely industry, the heavy chem^al ^ 
industry, the papgr industry, the cotton ihdhstry, tlie mat<^ industry*, 
and the si^gar indu^ry. 
fan|N»riid Pi^orence 

The policy ot protection which India adopted cOS a result of the- 
fiscai autonci/^y or independence which she gained after H-he War hps 
been qualified Jih recfoi yea/s by the introduction of tnsperial Pre^ 
Jerence. 
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Imperial Preference means the preference of Empire goods, e.g,, 
British goods to goods &om outside the Empire, e,g,, Japanese goods. 

* India has granted preference to British goods, a.g*, cotton textiles and 
steel, by admiltmg them on specially favoured conditions. The import 
duties on them are much lower than the import duties on Japanese 
and other foreign goods. 

Imperial Preference is thus a protection granted to the empire in- 
dustries— the cost of this protection (the higher prices of goods) is borne 
by the Indian consumers for the benefit not of the Indian producers 
but for the British and oilier empire producers. It is advocated be- 
cause it would secure closer economic and political unity of the Empire 
in peace and war. It is very widely opposed in India because India 
cannot grant this preference without substantial loss and injury. 

The Ottawa Agreement 

Some years ago, the Government of India entered into a reciprocal 
trade pact with Britain at Ottawa whereby preferences were given to 
British goods in India and preferences obtained for Indian goods in 
Britain. The agreement was much criticised in India as betraying 
India’s interests and was denounced by the Indian legislative Assembly. 

The lado-Japaiiese Trade Agreement 

To meet the Japanese menace in Indian markets and to secure a 
reciprocal market for Igdian cotton in Japan an agreement in 1934 
was also concluded with Japan fixing quotas. The agreement was 
renewed in 1937 with slightly more favourable terms. 

The War and Indian Industry 

On the eve of the war tlie chief industries that were in existence 
were cotton textiles, woollen textiles, jute textiles, sugar, iron and 
steel, matches, paper, cement, ammonium sulphate and sulphurig acid 
plants and tea and cotfee plantations. 

* The output of Indian industry was mamly sold in India and in 
Allied tetritories and, therefore, the war did not affect Indian industry 
so much as it affected Indian agriculture, p^articularly tea and jute. 

But India did. not* have the heavy engineering or the heavy chemical 
industfy nof the labour and techijicians needed in these industries. 
(V. K. V. Rao). . . • 

Increase in Ihdia*s*manufactnring capacity was^ dependent on these — 
on imports of machinery, n^chine Aols, spare parts which became 
increasingly difficult as the war lengthened on. * 

Factories wem diverted to munitions prodj^cticSi which eicpanded 
several tin&s. Also such commodities as -vic^ produggd for civilian 
•use had to be d^erted to military use. Th^e wik also a oom|dete.^ 
absence of imports* 
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Mnnlttons production in India followed the lines of the Chatilekr 
Committee Report while tlie Rogrer Musion explored other means of 
mtinitione production through railway and big industrial workshops. 

The establishment of the Eastern Qroiqpi Supply CouncE with head- 
quarters in India meant that India was to be the main supply base for 
the campaigns in Africa and South Bast Asia. The Supply Department 
with ah industrial planning and research organisation was set up with 
this view. Technicians were also trained in thousands. 

The lease-lend arrangements with the U. vS. A. eased to a certaiir 
extent the supply position both in the matter of commodities for 
.civilian consumption and machine' tools and machinery. But it was iir 
every case subject to the restrfclious of shipping and exchange priority.. 
The number of workshops which was 600 before the War increased to 
over 2,000 during the war. India now makes 90 per cent, of the vaViou.si 
articles required by the Army. The expansion of production has beeir 
great both in kind and in quantity but it has often been at the expense 
of the ordinary consumers and civil supplies. Government did not 
attempt to control prices and with the policy of inflation in full swing 
prices soared high. Government has at long last realised the import- 
ance of price control and civil supplies in war economy and a separate 
department of Industries and Civii Supplies has accordingly been set 
up and the need for better economic and industrial planning is realised? 
to-day both by the people and b^' the Govenunent. (Rao)^ 

Foreign capital in India — unrestricted admission no good 

Capital is very necessary for the industical development of a country.. 
The totaf investments of foreign capital in India have been variously 
estimated from 800 cores to 1,500 csores. Indeed, it may be said that 
tnoderti industrialism in India owes its inception to foreign capital. 

Tlie jute industry and t^je plantation industries, e.g., the tea, coffee,, 
and indigo plantations developed rapidly with foreign capital and under 
European management. 

The unrestricted admission of foreign capital in India has not beeu 
an nnmixed good. 

India has need of foreign capital and is ready to pay ttie price dwf 
she should not pay what is more than necSsaary fair. 

Argumouts iu Ifavour of foreign capital in India 

(a) India ueed^ foreign capitarfor a rapid and full utilisatio»ii qf her 
resources. - ^ 

{b) Foreign capital ^has been of high educative evalue to Indian 
capifalists andfi, 9 ianufactnrers. * • 

(c) The risks ahd lo£^ of pioneering have beenjbome by foreign 
cajutal. 
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Arguments agninrt loreign capilel in Indie 

(a) Foreign capital is an evil when it is saddled with foreign enter- 
prise and involves foreign domination of our industries. 

The unrestricted employment of foreign capital has created power^ ^ 
ful foreign interests in banking, shipping, insurance, tea, jute, coal,, 
gold and petroleum industries from which Indians have been all but 
shut out. The foreign capitalist not only takes interest on his capital 
but also takes crores of rupees on account of the proiits of the enterprise. 

(b) The danger of foreign capital is particularly great in the mining 
industries because the stock of minerals is limited. 

(c) Foreign capital, when it is unrestricted, creates foreign vested 
interests and may mean not only economic bondage, but also political 
bondage in the long run, 

- 

' The state should, in these circumstances, undertake the protection 
of the national interests by insisting on incorporation of companies in 
India with rupee capital, association of Indians with their mamgementr^ 
and the provision for training Indian apprentices. 

The principal manufacturhig industries 

The principal manufacturdng industries in India are the 
following : — • * 

(1) The cotton industry, which is mainly localised jn Bombay and 
Ahmedabad in the Bombay Pre^^idency, is in Indian hands. Cotton mills 
are to be found in the other provinces as well. There are siftne 5M 
mills with a capital of about 40 crojes and employing labourers num- 
bering 3^ lakhs with an output of about 6,000 million yards. The 
industry received a great impetus from the Swadeshi Movement* and 
has made colossal profits during the last War and this. JThe mills 
produce chiefly coarser yarns and goods. The Indian mills can at 
present supply all India’s normal requirements, still large quantities 
of cotton goods are iipported — chiefly goods of finer quality, prints and 
bleached goods? The industry has received protection because of the 

• severity of Japanese competi^on. 

(2) The jute mill industry which is localised in^Bsngal is dominated 
by foreign control and management . IF earns big profits because of its. 

• mon<^l/*character. ’In point of efficient organisation* it is second to 
none in India.' — (filial). 

• It has ijeen least hit by the war because*^ the con|ioUed output, 
and prudent reserves. It has to face in futuge* year^ declining pxices^ 
foreiipi cOmpetitjpli and the possibility* of sidS^titutes. . 
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The government policy of protection has fostered the 
growth of 

(3) The iron and steel industry, mainly located in Bihar. The Ta^a 
Work]? at Jamshedpur are the largest iron and steel works in the 
British Empire having 48,000 workers. Its monthly production in 1938 
was approarimately 75,000 tons of pig iron and 50,000 tons of finished 
steel. The iron and steel industry may be regarded as the 'key* or 
basic industry and has been the first to receive protection (1924). The 
industry has made rapid progress and in spite of its vastly increased 
production India still imx)orts foreign iron and steel. 

(4) The paper industry, with 18 mills and a capital of a^ut 4 crores 
(in 1939) and an output of 74,000 tons. 

(5) The match industry and (6) the sugar industry which ^ have 
recently been ‘protected* and have attracted considerable Indian capital 
and enterprise. Other industries are leather and tanning, chemicals 
and glass, 

9 

Besides, India has a few important mining industries, coal, 
gold, petroleum and manganese. 

Coal 

The coal industry employs 170,000 persons. Its annual output is 
near about 25 million tons. The industry is now a *key, industry for 
keeping the factories going and also for fuelling war-time rail and 
ocean transport — a large part of which is military and naval require- 
ment. The present coal shortage is due to long neglect of the industry. 
Attempts are being made to rationalise production, improve the quality 
and conditions of labour and to save a very difficult coal position in 
the c6untry by the appointment of a Coal Commissioner. 

Labou#' conditipiis in Industries 

Persons employed in industry are only 1 per cent of the population 
••—those employed in the organised industries are even less than I per 
cent, ‘ , 

We have all the evils of early European factory conditions — over^ 
crowding, immorality, drunkenness, gamblfng, indebtedness, debasement 
of the minfi and* tna body* c ' 

The sources pf labour employed in mills and factories, specially in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Jamshedpur and Cawnpore, are the villages. 
The migration of^'labqur to the industrial towns takes place under 
economic and tSOciat Pj^ssure in the villages. The Indian labourer 
aeldotn brc^iks conbat wit£ tbe village . which hts h<»ne. BUa 
association periodically Renewed with the ultimate ahp of ^ comfortably 
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settling down to ogricnltnre in the village. Industrial labour is thus 
not permanent but floating, not tntly industrial but agricultural at its 
^ore. 

The censes of the low level of effieienesr of indaslriel lehonr in Indie 

India’s vast population is in contrast with her small industrial 
population. The deficiency of India’s industrial labour is a major handi* 
•cap in her industrial plan and progress. 

Industrial labour in India is generally inefficient. Women operatives 
•of Japan are more efficient workers than the men in Bombay or 
Ahmedabad. The causes of tliis inefficiency are : (1) physical, (2) social, 
(3) industrial^ (4) mechanical. 

The poor efficiency of the Indian workers is due to his poor 
physique. But poor physique is due to poor wages — poor food, had 
housing, no sanitation. Early marriage, unambitious outlook, migratory 
nature all alike contribute to the inefficiency of Indian labour. Lack of 
industrial training and apprenticeship and the use of obsolete methods 
and out of date machinery of production are also equally responsible.. * 

An improvement can only come through an abolition of (he 'sardar* 
system, higher wages, better housing, leisure and recreation, factory 
'ventilation and improvement, and reorgafiisation of the plan and methods 
af industry. Compulsory and free primary education followed by educa- 
tion in trade or technical schools would also increase the efficiency of 
Indian labour.* 

To remedy the evils the state has enacted labour legislation, 
•employers have started labou# welfare schemes and the workers have 
trade unimis. 

* 

Large-scale and small-scale production in India 

The development of India’s resources demands large-scale opera- 
tions without which it would be difficult tb compete withe powerful 
foreign rivals. But the small industries need not die to make room 
,for the big industries. Toys in Germany, vjatches in Switzerland, silk 
in Japan, cutlery ^in Sheffield, hosiery goods in Nottingham are still 
made in the home and not in the ^^tory. 

• ' Factory life with its ^strain, congestion, immorality and ill-health, 

hard work and iron discipline is repugnant to most«Indians chiefly on 
moral and social grounds— cott^e fife iw inore attractive to them chiefly 

its^ffB^dom. * 

The crying neuds of India to-day are a diversity Bf occupaUons and 
spare-time cUcupations for our ryots who live^m enforc^ idleness lor 
peat of the year, piey can find employfiient, j^er present , conditional 
•only in cottage jifaustries. The immediate question is, tttgrefore, not 
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one of antagonism between large-scale production and small-scale pro- 
dnction. The one should supplement the other. 

Tlk« BomlMty Plan — ^Tata-Birla Plan 

The 15-year Plan divided into 3 Five-year Plans involved an expen- 
diture of 10,000 crores aiming at (a) a three-fold increase in the national 
income and (b) developing a more balanced economy. 

It aims at increasing production, particularly industrial production* 
Vi'hich will increase five-fold in 15 years. But little is said about the- 
distribution of the national income which is quite as much important 
as production from the point of view of a balanced economy for India. 
Our first aim should be to banisB poverty and economic inequality. 

The first plan would cost Rs. 1,400 crores, the second* 2,900 crores- 
and the third five-year plan 5,700 crores. The. first plan will lay the 
foundation for the second plan which in its turn will be the ba^s for 
the third plan. The Plan would be financed in the following manner : 


, Gold Hoardings 

300 crores. 

External Finances 

.. 2,300 „ 

Sterling Securities ... 

1,000 crores 

Favourable balance of trade ... 

600 „ 

Foreign loans 

700 „ 


‘ 2,600 

Internal Finances 

7,400 

Savings ^ 

4,000 crores 

'Created* money ... ... « 

_» - ^ ^ ^ m. - 

3,400 „ 


(Advances from the Reserve Bank of India against 
ad hoc Securities) • 





10,000 crores. 

The dutribution 

of thi% finance 

will be as follows : 

• 

Industry 

4,480 crores 

Education 

490 crores. 

Agriculture 

1.240, „ 

Health 

450 „ 

Commun ications 

940 

Housing • 

... 2,200 



.. Miscellaneous 

200 * „ 


10,000 crores- 

The plan makes two polititflil assumptions (1) the exisjenc^ of eu 
national government to back up this plan and (2) the economic unity 
of India. The plali makes revolutionary changes ineindustry but goes- 
sloW with ag^CVitnre. ought to be made clear that ^ate control 
would be necesaaty an%^lso ^tate ownership of ^ey industries and 
natural resoju’ces. New India fjytst be buHt and owfUe^ by the people^ 
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Summary 

^ The present policy of the government is 'Discriminating Protection*' 

for Indian industries. 

The principal Indian manufacturing industries are : (1) the cottoir 

mill industry, (2) the jute mill industry, (3) the iron and ^eel industry,. 

and (4) paper, cement, match and sugar industries. 

Questions 

1. What, according to j'ou, are the conditions necessary for the in- 
dustrial progress of a country ? Do they exist in India ? (C. U. 1929)’ 

2. Examine the part played by foreign capital in Indian industrial 
development. (C. U. 1928, 1930; Dacca, 1941) 

s 

3. What do you think should be the attitude of the Government of 
India towards industrial development in India? (C. U. 1929) 

4. Write a note on the cotton and jute mill industry. (Dacca, 1942,. 
1942) 

5. “India possesses an abundance of natural resources and a plentiful’ 
suppK of cheapjabour, but she lacks capital, enterprise and organi- 
sation. The defects are, however, remediable.** Elucidate this state- 
ment. (C. U. 1939) 

6. . Discuss the** importance of industrial education in India. 

7. Write a note on the Indian Tariff Board. (C. U. 192f) 

8. Discuss briefly the causes of <he low level of efficiency of indhstrial! 
labour in fndia. (C. U. 1934) 

9. Which would you advocate for India — Free Trade or Protection, ^nd! 
why? (C. U. 1936). State the infant industry argument for Indian 
industries. (C. U. 1941) 

10. What is meant b\' ‘discriminating protection*? What are the 

principal industries wdiich have been given protection in India? 
(C.„U. \940), , ’ 

11. describe the chief manufacjuring^dustries of India. (C. U. 1944) 

12. “Unresfricted admissioh t>f foreign capital can tjy* no means be 
salutary from the poinl of view* of ^le* interests of India.** Com- 
mento this statement. (C. U. 1946) 
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Trade and Transport 

The .development of trade and commerce depends on the 
•facilities of rail, road and water-transport and on the country's 
general economic progress. In India, rail-transport is much 
more develoi)ed than road or water-transport. The Indian rail- 
Avays have been so spread that they encourage the growth of 
Jndia's foreign trade more than her internal trade. Inland water 
'“transport is neglected in India. The greatest development has 
l)een in maritime transport. Facilities of communications, e.g., 
postal services, telegraphs and telephones, have also greatly 
lielped expansion of trade. 

Indian Trade 

India's inland or internal trade must be considerable because 
of the size and population of the qpuntry. 

India's inland trade was formerly in the han^s of certain 
trading castes who have now^ lost their trade monopoly. The 
ipreSent trade is done by the big \vholesale merchants in towns 
;and cities through a series of middlemen with the village trades- 
man, who is often the village money-lender as well. The trading 
is done by hawkers but more usually in village bazars (hats) 
which meet on fixed days. Trading is alsb don$t in mel(is and 
fairs. 

The Couuf Tsade 

a _ 

The coastal* trade between ^ions Ihdian ports is regis^i;;pd separa- 
tely fnnn the fo|eign overseas trade. Its total value must have con-* 
s^erably diminl^ed with die separation of Burma ffom I^dia. Burma’s 
trade ^th India (prjiic^pSilly^the exchange of Burmese rice, oil apd 
timber Inditth coal,^ute and jute manufacture^ cotton piecegoods, 
iron Und etael) would henceforth be shown in Indira foreign trade. 
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Fw^mn TroiM 

Seft4boinie Trula — ^lU chief charecteristicc 

The total sea-borne foreign trade of; India which in 1930-3^ 
was valued at 400 crores, shrunk to nearly 262 crores in 1933-34- 
This in 1939-40 rose to 432 crores and shrunk again on account 
of the War but this is only a fraction of the total value of the 
Trade of India. 

The exports, which amounted to 227 crores in 1930-31 
declined greatly from 1932-34 but rose to 256 crores again in 
1939-40 ; while the imports which were worth Rs. 173 crores 
in 1930-31 fell in the period of depression to 117 crores and 
recovered again in 1939-40 to 176 crores. 

In 1944-45 tbe total value of imports to and exports from* 
India amounted to Rs. 200* 9 crores and Rs. 227 crores respec- 
tively — the balance of trade being in India’s favour to the 
extent of 26 crores. In the previous year (1943-44) the favour- 
able balance amounted to 90 crores. In India the normal 
feature is that the exparts are in excess of the imports. 


Jute and Cotton are tht*,,most important exports — in ^944-45. 
the value of the shipments of jute and cotton w^as 68*5 crores 
and 49*81 crores respectively, ^he chief buyers of jute are 
England, U.S.A., Australia, Canada Brazil, Argentine besides 
Burma, Malaya and Empire countries.' The chief bdyers of 
Indian dotton and cotton goods have been (besides Japan)- 
England, China, France, The Middle' East, Ceylon, Burma,. 
East *Africa, • • 

• ' Indiji also exported %5% of her tea — 90% of which was pur^- 

chased by the U. She bas also expoil^d* foodgrains to^ 
Burma, ^alaya, Iraq, Iraif, U.K., Germany. Oil seeds, i.e., 
^linseed and rape^seeds, groundnuts and casiar^eeds, sesamum. 
are also txporled to U. K., France,^ Belgium^ Australia, 
^fatherlands. Lac and hides and skins ex^rt^d chiefly 
the U. a A. U. K, 
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With the development of Indian industries there has been 
*an important and welcome change in its nature — an increase 
in the export of manufactured goods, e,g., cotton and jute 
.manufacturers, woollens, metals, etc. 

Nevertheless some features of the export trade are still 
unsatisfactory, (i) Hides and skins which could have been 
manufactured in India are still exported raw. (2) The export 
of oilseeds is to be regretted because it deprives India of their 
use as articles of diet and manure. (3) The exports of raw- 
materials and foodstuffs constitute an increasing .share of our 
total exports which is to be deplored ; it is indeed a sad com- 
mentary that foodstuffs should be exported when the ‘people 
who produce them are starving. 

While India exports raw materials and foodstuffs she imports 
primarily manufactured goods which formed nearly 74% per 
cent of the import trade of India in pre-war days. 

India has to depend upon her imports for a large Part of 
.her clothing, the bulk of her machinery and hardware, and 
large number of other industrial necessities anU engineering 
^nd railway' equipment, and instruments and machine tools, 
.dyes and drugs. There has been fi great decline in imports of 
cotton piecegoods due to (1) political causes, (2) growth of the 
Indian cotton mill industry and (3) lower purchasing power of 
Ihe Indian masses. ^ 

Otfier important imports are woollen and silk goods, gliiss, 
T)aper, metals, sugar, salt, radios, motor cars and electrical 
machinery. . ,, 

In 1944-45 the value of h^ cotton imports' was 28*66’ crores 
or 15 * 9 % of ber total imports. WoUbajid woollen of ^the value' 
of 4*47 erores'w^as also purchased in 194S-44 — mostly from U.K. 
T'he value of , machinery imported in 1944-45 wass?niy 14*8 
crores. The total value of all imports in 1944-45 was 200 crores* 
' Ii«»a Igiyiiriei 

In order to com^^lete *the picture of Indians foreign trade 
meii^tion ^hust be ms&ie of •the trade across tSia northern land 
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frontier whose total is roughly 5 per cent of her sea-borne trade. 
The principal imports being grain and pulses, metals and metal 
manufactures, provisions, fruits, vegetables and nuts, raw silk, 
wool and live animals. India’s principal exports across her 
land frontiers are cotton goods (largely re-exports), metals and 
metal manufactures, sugar, tea, salt and spices. • 

Trade with Principal Countries during 1939-45 

In recent years India’s foreign trade was diverted to other 
countries from Britain. 

After the last war, India’s foreign trade remained chiefly 
in British hands and was, to a large extent, confined to -Great 
Britain. 

After the last war, and specially, in recent years there had^ 
been a noticeable decline in imports from Britain whereas 
imports from Germany, the U. S. A., and Japan showed a 
marked increase though the present war has once more altered 
the volume and direction of India’s foreign trade. 

<D 

The imports from Britain, in normal times, consist chiefly 
of manufactured goods ; c.g.^ cotton yarn and manufactures, 
iron and steel, machinery ,^j)aper and paste boards, etc. She 
buys normally from us foodstuffs and raw materials including 
tea, hides and skins, raw and manufactured jute, food-grains, 

oilseeds, tobacco, lac, cotton, rubber and raw cotton. 

• ** n 

• Japan’s importance in the Indian market had been steadily 
increasing. The Japanese imports consisted mainly of cotton 
piece-goods, cotton ]^osiery, glassware, stationery and toys. The 
chief ^exports fo^apan were fai^^otton, pig iron, raw jute and 
•jute manufactures, pig JeSid, etc. Trade with Japan and 
Germany, their allies* tod the goun^rks occupied by them, has 
ceased no commerce permitted between. India and any 

•-enemy country. Among the non-Empire countries, trade with 
the U. S. Al has^ncreased and will incr ja^e •greatljr jn the post- 
wW period. Trade with the Enit)ire ^Aintrks, particularly 
Australia and ^pmada, has increased. * 
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While Burma normally sells rice, ml, teak to us, the 
Burmese also buy cotton, jute, iron and steel, tea, sugar and 
coal from India and are our second best customers after the 
U. K. The United States, the biggest in world trade, bids 
fair to capture our markets by sending us machinery, dyes and 
drugs, cotton,, wheat, rubber manufactures, electrical machi- 
nery, radios, motor cars and cinema equipment and would easily 
carry away the palm of Indian trade. She buys from us lac, 
raw hides and skins, wool, tea, jute and hessian. 

Among new countries, Canada and Australia buy jute and 
cotton, hides and skins, tea and coffee and sell us wool, wheat, 
provisions and horses, locomotives and motor cars. 

Composition of Trade 


Imports (in crores of rupees) 



1938-39 

1939-40 

1942-43 

j 

Rs. "% 

Rs^- % 

Rs. % 

Foodstuffs (••• 

24 16 

35 21 

8 7 

Raw-materials ... 

33 22 

36 22 

52 47 

Manufactures ... 

93 61 « 

92 56 

49 45 


Exports (in crores of rupees) 


V c 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1942-43 


Rs. 

% 

Rs. 

.% 

Rs. . % 

Foodstuffs 

Raw-materials ^ 
Manufactures ... • 

39 

76 

o 

^'23 . 
45 
.30 

i__ 

' 41 
•9^ 

79 

19 

43 

37 

' 49 ' ^5 

45. 23 

98 50 


Tim Balaaci of , Trade l* 

_ India noi ^Uy^ very favou rable balance of trade. > 
|^th~^g^rp^d ^ < p o rta iliave es^Muided ^iia^ly and rapidly, 
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4ilthough the total quantity and value of exports continued, as 
•ever, greatly to exceed those of imports. This is what is called 
India’s 'favourable* balance of trade, the term favourable being 
understood in a purely techenical sense, as indicating merely the 
fact of an excess of exports over imports, not any advantage to 
India. This normal excess of export is due to the fact that India 
had, and still has, to make considerable payments abroad for 
which no visible return is made, {Vera Anstey). 

For part of the excess of her exports over imports she used 
imports almost every year — she is Hhe sink of precious metals\ 
For the rest there is no direct payment — ^it goes to liquidate 
India’s 'home charges’ amounting to nearly £so million a year. 
The Home Charges are payments to be made in Britain by 
India on account of antly and marine services, interest charges,' 
purchase of stores, pensions and leave allowances of officers in 
England, and the India Office expenses. This is a heavy annua] 
‘drain* on India. But the whole of India’s sterling debt has 
been repaid today frojn our Sterling balances. 

The **Hoiite** Charges 

‘There are payments due to India for her exports, tor the imports 
of capital into India, for remittHiices from foreign countries to foi^igners 
residing in India including tourists. 

There are payments due by India for imports from abroad, the Secre- 
tary of State’s expwiditure, payments of interest on private capital in- 
vested in India, investments in other countries by European merchants, 
lawyers, civil servants, etc., from their earnings in India, the*^ earnings 
of foreign* shipping, banking and insurance companies in India and 
remittances to Indians abroad.’ 

Thje Sterling Dblances 

• Due to large war purchases Dy The foreign government in India, 
India is eiftitled to receive; large payments which are all- held in I/ondon 
in sterling on India’s account by thtf BrktsS government. Indian public 
opinion *dgibands that this payment be made in gold Tlow or by the 
sale of Briti^ and other foreign assets in India which #vroald strengthen 
India’s econogiic polition. British opinion is that these sterling balances 
iiA India’s favour amounting to near about 16(1)0^ #ores •slioSld be scaled 
down and the payn^ant of the balance may be ^0read over a long period 
in the post war reconstruction period. 

.H— *7 
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Summarj 

liidia has a vast inland and foreign trade. India’s inland trade is 
dpttble the volume of her foreign trade. 

Her foreign trade is with all the principal countries of the world 
amongst whom Britain and U, S. A. are most important. 

India imports primarily manufactured goods and exports principally 
raw materials and foodstuffs. The exports are usually in excess of the 
imports leaving the balance of trade in favour of India. 

The present war has seriously upset India’s balance of trade. 

Questions 

1. Point out the chief characteristics of India’s foreign trade. (C. U. 
1934; Dacca, 1943) 

2. Give some idea of the distributin of India’s foreign trade (a) by 
^ principal countries, and (b) by cljief commodities. (C. U. 1935) 

3. What is meant by balance of trade? Wiy has India in normal 
years a favourable balance of trade? (C. U. 1938) 

4. Give an account pf India’s foreign trade. (C. U. 1940) 

5. Indicate the circumstances in which the imposition of re^^Lrictions 
on international trade may be justified. • Illustrate your answer 
with reference to the Indian conditions. (C. I’. 1944 1 'f 



CHAPTER Xni 

INDIAN CURRENCY AND BANKING 

The Indian currency system* 

The gold exchange standard 

Before the last Great War India had a currency system 
commonly known as ihe gold exchange standard . In that 
system J,he silver rupee was the medium of exchange and measure 
of value for internal purposes ; for external purposes gold could 
be had in exchange for the rupee and the rupee for gold. The 
exchange value of the rilpee in gold or its foreign exchange 
value was fixed by the Government of India which undertook 
to supply gold in exchange of rupees and rupees in exchange 
of gold at a fixed value. 

That the government was able to to do with the help of its 
reserves of^go^fi in London known as the Gold Standard Reserve 
and reserves of rupees in India chiefly in the Pafter Currency 
Reserve and in the treasurifs. 

The sterling exchange stanSard 

After the last War there havelbeen numerous and important 
changes in the Indian curency system. Among them the nfbst 
important is the linking of the rupee to the Hnglish steiJing by 
which the- Indian currency system has come to be on the sterling 
exchange standard, 

F^nnerly tho rifl^ec waftk^nvertible into gold for foreign 
pajpnents, now it is convertibm^nly into sterling or Knghsh 

* The position of Indians curreinw on thg eve ofitfie*war was deter- 
mined Ijy^ie provisions of the» Indian Currency Act of 1923 and the 
Jfleserve Birok of India Act, 19^ and the delinking "the rupee from 
gold and linking it to sterling. 

+ The essgrUidl^of gold exchange standard 
I (a) the use of two currencies, one for local land the oUier for inter 
irional purposes, and 

(d) a mechanise;?' to maintain the yalue oT the local currency in 
terms of the intuMational. — Chablani. 
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currency which is itself not freely convertible into gold. The 
rupee has thus no fixed gold value now. 

IW gc»ld bullion ■tandard 

The Royal Commission on Currency and Exchange (The 
Hilton-Young ^Commission) has recommended* the establishment 
of the Gold Bullion Standard in India. The Government of 
India is committed to the establishment of the Gold Bullion 
Standard as soon as conditions would permit. In the Gold 
Bullion Standard, t the silver rupee will be convertible not into 
gold coins but into gold metal or gold bullion. The rupee will 
have, by law, a fixed gold value and gold bars would be available 
freely and for all purposes in exchange of silver rupees or notes 
in quantities of not less than 260 fine ounces. 

The Indian currency consists of 

(а) coins, the silver rupee {which is a token coin and is also 
the standard money in India) and subsidiary coins (e.g., the half- 
rupee, the quarter-rupee, the two-anna bit, the anna bit, the 
pice and the pie), and the rupeli and tAyo-rupee paper coins. 

(б) paper notes (convertible into rupees) of different deno- 
minations (Rupees 5, 10, 50, 100, 1,000, 10,000). 

Currency Inflation in India — rise in prices 

‘The rapid rise in the genera? price level during the last two years 
and^the enormous expansion of currency in India, are, we feel, causally 
related. The net inflationary ‘gap in India's finances counting in the 
finance <made on behalf ‘of His Majesty's Government is thus being 
filled by the creation of more currency. The hifiation in India is, there- 
fore, a deficit induced, figt money inflation. It is the most disastrous 
type of inflation.’ Manifesto of Indian^ Economists. 

Prof. C. N. Vakil in the ‘Fallj^^iiupee* has very ^lucidly t3q)lained 
how the war has brought about this disastrous inflation and ri^e in 
prices. 


•The othef •recommendations (d the Commission relati?*4o (1) the^ 
ratio of exchange between the Indian and the English currency, (2) the 
e^ablishment of a Reserve Bank of India. ‘ 

t The cur»a?cy system under the gold bullion standard will 

have all the essfentiar i^aturds of the gold standard : (1) a fixed gold 
value, (2) free convertibility into gold, and (3) fre^. export and import 
of gold, e 
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An iiicrea.se in currency or inflation was brought about by the 
Indian Government to find rupee finance for the British Government 
ihaking large pur(dia.ses in India. This was made by the sale of sterling 
securities to tlie Reserve Bank of India and also by the issue to the 
Reserve Bank of ad hoc securities — 'naked inflation'. 

The resulting increase in the volume of currency in circulation to 
about 1,200 crores was the cause of the present rise in juices. It means" 
in plain language that we are deprived by high prices prevailing of 
those commodities and services which are required by the British Gov- 
ernment for their war-effort and that we are being paid for in note.s 
or sterling securities. 

Mr. G. D.,Birla in his ‘Inflation or Scarcity* suggests that the rise 
in prices is due not to inflation but to scarcity or shortage of goods 
available for civilian consumption because of military requirements 
elsewhere. 

Dr. Nemenyi says that the issue of currency has been according 
lo law and is quite normal for wartime. 

The famine in Bengal has also been attributed to this policy of 
inflation. Government have at last conceded that there ha.s been infla- 
tion and attempts are being made to counter the effects of inflation by 
increasing the .supply of goods, by controlling investments, by stabilis- 
ing the costs of living and by checking the increase in purchasing power. 

Banking in India — Principal Types 

Banking in India is done by 

(1) the native Indian hankers, the mahaj^ and the satflika^. 

(2) the I ndian joint stock banks ^ ^ 

(3) Mnfrfi, 

(4) Jli^lmAcrial 

" (5) the Reserve Bank of India, 

The Government is also a big banker in India. Banking 
operations arc carried o$i^hy the thousands of co-operative 
banks in thc*country. 

The M^ajan 

The •vilj^ge mahajan has usually a' very bad realisation for his 
usury. •He performs important services as the purchaser of the produce 
of tlie village, as tlm agent of some big Bnropean ^firms, as the village 
s1i^>keeper an%, most notable of all, as the viR^e banken or mofiey- 
lender. The Indian ^ahajan deals principally « lending rural cr^it 
and in financing JJSi internal trade of the eotti'dry. Until can be 
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adequately replaced, the aim of the reformer should be to limit the 
powers of mischief of the mahajan and to reform him if possible. 

Tho Indian Joint-Slock Banka 

^^e Indian joint-stock banks are organised on the model of the 
European banks and have followed western methods of banking. The 
development has been slow because of many reas<yns, e.g., our back- 
ward banking ^abits, government indifference, public apathy and foreign 
^ competition. There are at present 92 scheduled banks with deposits over 
1000 crores. 

The future of Indian banking will depend largely on the establish- 
ment of local joint-stock banks of the smaller size. The State should 
actively encourage and foslcf the growth of joint-stock banking in India,, 

Tka j^opean 

A.11 tfie‘bkllK“m InBia, with two exceptions which deal i^ foreign 
exclianges and which finance her foreign trade are non-Indian. 

This has had its consequences. Indians exchange and foreign trade 
are controlled by the foreigner and the Indian wishing to do business 
with foreign countries does not get the same facilities from the exchange 
banks which they offer to the European. The Indian is, therefore, 
minder a handicap under the present conditions. The foreign banks 
have now extensive business in financing India’s internal trade also. 
The existence of foreign banks involves the loss of trading and bank- 
ing profits to India. 

Since foreign banks have in the past acted advtrsel^r u) India’s 
interests it i€ proposed to regulate foreign banks and develop Indian 
banks. 

JjCka Imperial Bank of India 

The Imperial Bank of India, the biggest bank in India and, until 
tepently, the apex of her banking structure, has been established by 
the amalgamation of three Presidency Banks. Besides performing the 
ordinafj^ banking functJions, it enjoyed certain privileges which have 
been withdrawn since the establishment of the Reserve Bank of India. 

It has opened numet^ous branches in the country. According to the 
terms of an agreement with the Rese^^e Bank„ the Imperial Bank shall 
te its sole agent at all places Reserve Bank has no branches. 

Complaints have been heard against the Imperial Bank in it.y<reat- 
meiit 0 ^ Indian banks and Indian business meh. Its capital ^and manage- 
ment are overwhhmingly ^fodeigri 

Tke RescUrvo Bank of India 

The absence of a true Central Bank had b^en the most serious 
'drawback of the ^adiap banking system. This, however, has been 
removed by*^ the esffi^ishmCnt of the Reserve Bank of India in ^935 
with a share-canital o» 5 crores subscribed bv oublic. 
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The Bank has taken over important functions — ^which were formerly 
performed by the Government or by the Imperial Bank of India. 

(1) It has the sole right of note-issue and it manages the currency. 

(2) It is the banker to the government and to all the banks in the 
country. 

(3) It is to safeguard the financial development of India. 

The general control of this Bank has been entrusted to the Central 
Board of Directors consisting of a Governor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed by the Governor-GeneraHn-Council, four directors nominated 
by the same authority, eight directors elected on behalf of the share- 
holders on the various registers maintained by the Bank at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras and one government ohicial nominated by 
the Governor-General-in-Council. 

l^he Bank has two departments — the Banking Department apd the 
Issue Department. The Reserve Bank of India in its Banking Depart- 
ment has been authorised to function as a banker of the government 
and of other banks of the country. The Issue Department is in chai^ 
of note-issue and has at its disposal the combined resources of the 
Gold Standard Reserve and Paper Currency Reserve. 

The government as a banker — the postal savings banks 

2"he Government of^ India is* also a big banker. It takes deposits 
from the pe^le through its post office savings banks and pays interest 
cu'thern. The total volume of deposits in the pos^l savings banks 
amounted* to Rs. 78 crores in 193^-40. In a poor country^ like India 
where banking facilities are ^iremely meagre they serve a very useful 
purpose. The Government also lends money to the ryots as agricul- 
tural advances {takavi loans). 

The main deficiencies of Indian banking 

(1) Insufficient banking facilities in India are due as much to the 
poverty *of the people as to their habits of hoarding. For every 13 sq. 
miles there is a bank in Britain whereas fn India we have a bank in 

every 3500 sq» miles? 

* 

^Qpan with one-sixth o^ India’S population has banks 15 times as 
nmiiy a^ we have in India,* the United Kingdom witji jiearly one-seventh 
population has banks 20 times dk as in Ihdia. 

(2) ^ose v/hich exist are of very small size. Jphe Imperial Bmik 
of fiidia, the biggest Indian bank, has only one-tlyrd of the deposits 
of the National I^ovincial Bank, the smallest of 4he 'big five’ in l^ndcm; 

(3) Our banks lack variety and deal prtntl0lly Sfhrt term loans. 

We have no banks of our own to deal 'fith our foreign exchanges : 
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nor have we indastrial and land mortgage banks* which would help 
our industries and agriculture by long-term loans. Also we have no 
municipal savings banks as they have in the West. 

Summary 

Before the War, India was on the gold exchange standard. It is" 
now on the sterling exchange standard. India would be on the gold 
bullion standard as soon as conditions would permit. 

The Indian currency consists of coins, e.g., rupee and subsidiary 
coins and paper notes convertible into rupees. The currency and note- 
issue is controlled and managed by the Reserve Bank of India. 

The Indian banking system comprises (a) the mahajans, (b) the 
Indian joint-stock banks, (c) the European exchange banks, (d) the 
Imperial Bank of India, and (e) The Reserve Bank of India. 0 

Questiona 

'I. Write notes on (a) gold exchange standard, (b) gold bullion standard, 
(c) sterling exchange standard. 

2. Write a short note on the Indian banking system. 

3. Describe the functions of the following types of banks in India 

(oi) Co-operative Banks, (b) Postal Savings Banks, (c) Exchange 
Banks. (C. U. 1936) * 

4. Give an account of the principal types of banks in Indiax (C, U. 1938) 

5. Give an account of the functions of the 'Reserve Bank, of India. 
(C. U.'1944) 


* Land Mort|ra|pB Bank 

The supreme need is the cr^nis^ion of efficient rural credit. 

The present co-operative bai^s can never replace the money-lender. 
The only type of* hank which can advance loans for long periifi^s as the 
Jjmd Mortgage Bcgnk. The advances, which would represent a vast 
sut;^, can be made out of funds to be raised mainly by^borroi^ings under 
government gvarantee. loans would be secured by mortgages oL 

land. Land Mortgfige have been started on a -co-operative basis'* 

at some places in the country. 
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sound state of finance is of pararniounf importance to 
the political health of the nation/* 

Central and Provincial Finance 

The Pre-Reform period 

In the pre-Reform period (before 1920-21) the finances of the 
country were centralised, as functions of government were centralised, 
in the Government . of India. 

The Provincial Governments had practically no control over their 
own finances and no financial re 3 pollsibilit 3 ^ The Government of India 
■controlled even the smallest details of all types of expenditure. 

Such a system had obvious difficulties. The Central Government 
wliich distributed the funds could not accurately estimate the needs 
•ot the Provincial Governments for want of local knowledge. The 
provinces had no motive for economy or for the development of* re- 
venue resources inasmuch 41 s they would not profit by an> such scheme. 

Th« ^an*S[« under the Reforms of 1919 


Under the Reforms of 1919 the rigid centralisation of 
finances was abandoned. A 1920, based on the recommenda- 
tions of a Committee presided over by Lord (then Sir James) 
Meston, a division of the finances of India was made. This 
financial arrangement which goes by the name of the ^Meston 
Settlement made a clear division between the financial resources 


of the Central Government and the finances of the Provincial 
Government. 

lion^ Revenues 

^ier "the Meston Settlement the revenues wer^ allocated to the 
Centre (Government of In^ia) and lift th^ A-ovinces •(Provincial Govern- 
ments) fnj^e following mannei^; 

Central Provuscial 

1 . Customs end Excises other 1. Land Revenue. 

^ than those on alcohol and 2 . •Excised 01s *alcohol and 

narcotics. narc^ics. 
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Provincial 

2. Income-Tax and Super-Tax. 3. Stamps. 

3. Salt. 4* A share in the futnue 

4. Opium. increase of the Income-Tax. 

5. Registration Fees. 

The Central Government further received a share ot the profits from 
the Railways afid from the Post Office or any other national under- 
taking. 

The Provincial Government was to receive the revenue from irriga- 
tion works, forests and other state-property. 

Provinces were laid under the obligation to meet the deficit of the 
Central Government by contributions which were subsequently abolished. 

Federal Finance and Provincial Finance 

Till the inauguration of the Federation the sources of Central 
Revenues will remain, more or less, unchanged. 

Under the new constitution the rigid separation of revenues in- 
troduced by the Meston Settlement is removed. There is a fresh allo- 
cation of revenues on a new basis. 

Certain sources of revenue will be exclusively federal ; e.g., import 
duHes (except on salt), corporation tax, tax on federal incomes, receipts 
from railways and other Federal commera^al undertakings, coinage, 
share in the profits of the Reserve Bank, export duUes ^except the 
export duty bn jute), salt duties, tobacco and other excises {except 
those on alcohol, and narcotics). Thesg will be collected and spent by 
the Federation. 

Revenues derived from certain sources, again, will be collected by 
the^ Federation, but will he assigned to the provinces either in full 
{e.g., succession duties, commercial stamps, terminal taxes) ot in part. 
The provinces are to receive a share of the income-tax; and jute grow- 
ing provinces even now receive a portion of the proceeds of the jute 
export duty. 

There will be other sources of rej^nue wlpch will be exclusively 
provincial, e.g., Land Revenue, Exfi0^n alcohol and ftqjrcotics^.^v.diciat 
Stamps, Taxes on agricultural incomes. m 

Five provinces (the C. P., Assam, N. 'Vfr. P., Orissa aifd Sihd) are 
to get grantfi in efid or su^viibtio^ from the Central Revenues. 

The new allocation of resources is based on the provi!doifb of the 
Act of 1935, supplemented by the Report of Sir Otto Niemeyer, the 
financial exmrt, ap{X>inted by the British GovemSient and has come 
into force on*an^ fro1h*April«l, 1937 with Ihe introduction of provinSat 
autonomy. 
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THE STATE OF INDIAN FINANCE 

1. The Central Budget 

Budget Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure of the 
Government of India for 1^46-4^ Xin crores of rupees). 


Heads of Revenue Heads ciiF Expenditure 


Customs 

65-55 

Defence Expenditure 

243-47 

Central Excise 

46-7 

Civil Estimates ... 

111-04 

Income Tax 

80-31 

Other heads 

•03 

Corporation Tax 

68-91 



Salt 

9-30 

Total Expenditure 

355-71 

Currency and Mint profits 

1 



Progts of the Reserve 

1 16 67 



Bank of India 

1 



Totai, Principal Heads 

264-05 

Total Revenue Receipts 

307-34 

Railways (net receipts)* 

7-36 



Posts & Telegraphs (net 




receipts) 

10 



Other items ... 

2-54^ 



Total Revenue Receipts 

307-34 

Deficit .. 

48-71 


A. Central Revenues 

1 . Customs 


The central revenues are mainly ^derived fram customs in 
normal times which source was estimated to bring in 1946-47 an 
yield of roughly 65 crores — the increa^ is due to the resumption 
of world tradcj^ 

clistoms duties iiiSfed^ : 

<i) the duti^» an* imports^ e.g., duties on motor 


duti^» 

playing car 3 s 7 ”^tc. , 


cars,. 


\2frthe duties on exports, e.g,, duties 01^ jute, rice. 


• Railviays llkve a budget shown separatel> from the Governnifint’s- 
general budget. Under the existing ayangescnts, a pvtion of railway 
profits goes to the general revenues, becaus^me gi%ater.part of Indian 
railways is ownaa and bas been financed by the State. 
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In India, the customs duties are of two kinds : 

(a) revetme duties which are levied for the general pur-^ 

poses of the state, e.g., the duty on cigars and 
cigarettes. 

(b) protective duties, which are levied for the protection 

of *our industries, e.g^, the duties on matches, 
sugar, iron and steel, etc. 

2. Income-Tax and Coirporation Tax 

Income-tax and Corporation Tax come next with 8o and 
68 crores respectively in 1946-47. Income-tax is thus the most 
important single source of income in Indian finance. 

Incomes below Rs. 2,000/- in a year are not taxed. 6f all 
taxable incomes above Rs. 2,000/- the first Rs. 1,500/- of 
ipcome is exempt from tax, but after that taxes are levied at 
a progressive rate because people with higher incomes are able 
to make higher sacrifices. An important feature of the new 
Income-Tax Act is the replacement of the 'step system* by the 
^slab'system*. 

The war has brought a surcharge on incom<j taxes and 
super-taxes. • \ 

lU potentialities 

The income-tax bids to be a substantial source of revenue in future. 
At first a comparatively insignificftuit item in comparison with the 
other ^sources of revenue, it has gradually advanced in importance. 
Before the last War (1914) it yielded a revenue of only 3 crores of 
rupees. BIH: in 1921-22 the Income from this source swelled to 22 crores 
of rupees. Since then the income-tax yield had shown a • decline, 
but the outbreak of anoth^ war has again seen an increase in the 
yield from Income taxes. 

3. Central Excise Duties ^ 

Excise duties other than those 011 Alcohol and n&rcoVics, 
are imposed by the Centraf ^ovel^nuient, e g,, duties on sugar, 
matches. This*ftem is expected to fetch over forty-sia? crpres 
in ^1946-47 from* sugar, matches, kerosene, pneumatic tyres, 
tobacco and •vegetabfg •gheei^ 

* CorpofgUon^ Taxes are Taxes on the prdfits of C^panies. 
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4. Salt 

The salt tax, a highly unpopular tax in all poor countries, 
is more so in India because the people are poorer than elsewhere 
and the tax is a tax on necessaries, operating with great hard- 
ship on the poor. 

The estimated yield is Rs. 9 crores (1945-46). It is levied 
at the rate of Re. 1/4 annas per maund or 2 pice per seer. Its 
only merit is that it is the only tax which the masses pay. The 
salt tax is likely to be abolished in future. 

5. Opiuln 

Ujder the l^eague of Nations Convention, opium exports have been 
restricted and virtually stopped (1935). 

Besides, the government derives revenues from tributes paid by the 
Indian States and from the profits of railways, coinage and curretiry^ 
and a share of the profits of the Reserve Bank of India. 


B. Central Expenditure 


The most noteworthy feature of the central expenditure 
is the high cost of the civil end military administration of a 
country so ijpor as InJia. The total expenditure of the Central 
Government acordiiig to the budget estimates .»bf ‘1946-47 is 
expected to amount Rs. %355'7i crores — the deficit of 48*71 
crores was to be made upT^y loans and new taxation. 

The civil and the military a 3 ministration, the cost of collec- 
tion, interest and pension payments absorbed nearly 80 crores 
in ordinary times. This left a balance of less than 3 iffores for 
the ministrant and beneficent functions of the state for its 
40 crores of citizens. The central bi^^et has, therefore, been 
the subject oj lixich advef^ comment. 


The military exiTenditute# an^glHits to €43*47 crores. and 
is, propgstionately to the inbome, the highest ix^any country in 
*the tvorld. 

The expenditure can be and shqjiip^Jbe rec(ji4ced by tfie 
jction of the army strength and by ‘tl^Injdfanisation of 4 he 


Induction 
Arrays in IncJjji 
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2« Civil Estunateft 

The Civil Administration estimate is 111*94 crores. It 
has been a frequent complaint that the Indian administration 
is toi)-heavy and extravagant. A large sum is wasted in paying 
high salaries atjthe top and in foolish pageantry. 

2 . The Provincial Budget 

Having discussed the budget of the Government of India, 
vve come to the discussion of Jhe budget of a provinee. 

Let us take for instance, the budget of ‘Bengal. 


Year 

Growth of 
Revenue 
Receipts 
in crores 

Growth of 
Revenue 
Expenditure 
in crores 



Surplus 

or 

Deficit 
in crores 

1 

I Subventions 

1 from the India 
Govt. 

j in crores 

• 

1943-44 

23-71 

j 26-75 • 

- 3-04 


1944-45 

39-39 1 

45-12 

-.15-73 . 

1 ■+ 7 

1945-46 

' *S4-82 

39-05 

-h 5-77 

I ^ ® 

1946-47 1 

42-50 

52-20 

- 9-70 

I •+■ 10-45 


* 


1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 


Bshhgju's Mounting Debt Burden 


lFioatin®Debt 

Central Govt 

in India 

Doans 

in crores 

'n crores 

... ... 50 

+ 11-47 

... 89^ 

....--^sri 

+ 8-45 

+ 1-58 

65 

+ 253 


This does^ot include the capital outlay on pijo^incial 
sichemes connected with the war. In 1946-47 the capital oiitlay 
•oS food and*pivil is estimated to total 60 ' 2 ^ crores and 

the total transa8tions#ander this head would very much exceeft 
100 crore# in the year. 
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Budget Estimates of the Revenue Receipts and Expenditure 
•of the Government of Bengal of 1946-47 (in crores of rupees)^ 
REVENUE ^EXPENDITURE 

Principal Heads of Revenue Princi^-al Heads of Eapenditure * 


Uand Revenue ... 

3-72 


Voted 

Charged. 

Provincial Excise 

5*70 

Police 

cv3-46 

•19 

Stamps 

3-40 

General Adminis- 



Customs (share of the 


tration 

2-84 

•42 

Jute Export Duty) 

1-50 

Administration of 



Income-Tax . (other than 


Justice 

1-08 

•29' 

Corporation. *'Tax) 

6-97 

Jails 

1-02 

•01 

Forest 

•31 

Education 

3 0 

•06 

Registration 

■64 

Medical Relief .. 

3-65 

.•67 

Motor Vehicles Taxes ... 

•27 

Public Health .. 

1-88 

•90 



Agriculture 

3-29 

•01 

Crant in aid from Central 


Industries 

•71 

— . 

Government 

10*45 

Veterinary 

•14 

T” 

Other heads 

9*54 

Civil Works 

6-24 

•14 



Famine Relief .. 

2-9 


Totae Revenue Receifis 

42-50 

Total 

30-51 

2-69 

Revenue Deficit ^ .. 

• 9-70 

Otker heads (in- 



s'' , 


cluding extra- 

» * 


Totae 

52-20 

ordinary 




changes in 
India arising 
out of the war 


and amounting 
to about 10 
crores * ... 19 

Toxai, ^Revenue 
Expenditure ’ 52-20 

/?rovi!kcial JRevonufi'^^;^^ 

ha$ a small ‘Jre^enue in prc^rtion to her area ^iid 
population. . * • 

. Bepgad'with her population of 60 millions, hftf normally a 
revenue approximately sixteen crores. Boiqbay with a popula-^ 
tion nearly one-4hird of Bengal had th^safq.d ^veiyie^Ss Bengal. 

Bengal has today two important sour^Ss of. revenue from 
* 'Stamps’ and ^Bfdise* wliich come 'mainly from the J^eojd^’a 




and drinking. These sources of revenue 
from the national standpoint. The. land 
^evenuv. yije^ is 1 inelastic, because of the Permanent 

which strengthens the demand for its abolition. 

Jiore imi^tCant sources are grant-in-aid or subvention from 

Central ^Svemment of 10*45 crores and Bengal's share oT 
thl, inc&me-tax amounting to 6*97 crores. 

1. Land llavtaiiift 

; I#and revenue, the steadiest of the major heads of revenue, 
which shc'“^d biring much more, brings only a lif?^k» over 
c^res in B^gal. The ^.ond revenue, as assessed at pre|ent, is 
eii^rerael) inelastic .in character and also offends against the 
.canon ^Muity. It is usually the main source of income for 
Shost provinces — C. P (54% of the total), Assam (39%), U. P. 
(4:^0) .Bihar and Madras (30%), Bengal (20%), Sind (8%). 
Stamps 

• Stamp revenue, rather unsteady, is drived from two 
^ii&ces t (i) j udicia l stamps, e,g., court fees* fines and penalties 
are realised in stamps ; and (ii) non-judfioial stamps, stamp 
^^ties ombtij^^of e366hangejgtnd other commerc&^^ as 

also th# stanii? duties on impresmng documents., The yield from 
\{hese‘ sources is nearly 3*40 cror^ (7% of the total revenues 
of Bengal) and, as such, is ofie of the most Important sources^ 
It fs undesirable that the province should thrive on the litigation 
th/* people. In A,%5am this item Usually brings only 3*4% 
nf tn total. 

^ CustonW 

The customs reveStic really BengaJ's^hare, as a jute- 
4:ro\ving province, of the reb^^i^sS'^om the centfhl expc«*;vduty 
on jute. The share, approximately ^ i ^o ih'oies, 
small relief, t6 Bengal's dl^ewer. Thtf^yield under this head 
depends upoir^c world trade conditions and has faSgmdue to 
shrinkage fi^^reign trade on account of the. war. 
findbp 

/Til# restenue is obtained from' the s&le and -maUIU- 

liquor, ganja ^d toddy as glso^^fr^ the Sale of 
The wajr has rais«i^'th^ revenu to 5*70 oFore^. . Ex^se. 
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^oing to increase with the introduction of compulsory primary 
education in ^ the province. The main burden of expenditure 
is, however, borne by private enterprise which maintains a large ' 
number of private schools and colleges. 

. 5. Medical Relief and Public Health ^ 

These subjects come next with a total exceeding three crores. 
The present expenditure is hopelessly inadequate to tackle 
seriously the problem of health in the province. More funds 
.are necessarj" under this head in this famine and disease*ridden 
province. 

6. Agriculture and Industries » - 

These two important departments concerned as they are 
with the finding of food and employment for over 6o million 
men and women are starved with a paltry sum of 4*0 crores. 

7. Famine Relief V' \ [ 1 . 

Famine relief expenditure of 2'g crores is a big item in the 

Bengal Budget, But the amount spent is much too inadequate. 

BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT ASSAM FQR 1 945-46 
Principal Heads of Revenue Principal Heads of Expenditure 


in crares 

* 

in crores 

I. Land Revenue 

1-78 

1 . General Adrpinistration 

•47 

2. Excise 

•65 

2. Police j • . 


•42 

3. Stamps 

•19 

3. Administration 

of 


4. Forest 

•53 

4. Jails 

.. 

•14 

5. Registration 

•03 

.5. Education 


•62 

•6. Share of the Income 


6. Medical 


•19 

Tax 

•48 

7. Public Health 


:A7 

7. Share of the Jute Ex- 


8. Agriculture 


•51 

port Duty ... ..4 

•11 

9. Civil Works 


•62 

^ Agricultural Income 


^ther items 


2'26 

L '■ •••' 

•27 

P 



T«tsc mi Petrol ... 

•32 

Tot Ah Revenijp , 

Expendi- 


jp: Cen- 


TURE 

‘ t 

• 

.5-40 




•30 
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Provincial Government Budffete 

{In Crores of Rupees) 

Accounts Revised Kstiniaic Budget EstUnah 
1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 

Revenue Expendi- Revenue Expendi- Revenue Expendu 




ture ' 


ture 


ture 

Madras 

21-92 

20-67 

27-19 

27-18 

30-21 

30-20 

Bombay 

19-70 

17-79 

23-88 

22-24 

24-90 

24-89 

Bengal* 

16-46 

16-79 

21-34 

32-54 

21-98 

30-44 

U. P. 

20-46 

20-44 

23-34 

23-23 -‘* 

24-29 

23-91 

Punjab 

16-45 

15-11 

20-04 

17*25 

19-64 

15-78 

Bihar 

7-52 

6-34 

9-38 

11-17 

9 78 

7-57 

C. P. & Berar .. 

6-69 

6-47 

8-27 

8-24 

8-08 

>05 

N. W. F. P. .. 

2-35 

2-33 

2 46 

2-49 

2-27 

2-30 

Orissa 

2-24 

2-17 

2-49 

2-65 

2-57 

2-67 

Sind 

6-65 

0-52 

8-65 

6-22 

7-97 

7-97 

Assam 

3-87 

3-55 

4-37 

4-29 

4-52 

4-62 

Tom 

124-31 

118-18 

151-41 

157-50 

156-21 

158-40 


3, Indians Public Debt 

India’s debt burden was* at the end of March, 1946 estimated 
‘at about Rs, 1,911 crorcs of which Rs. 1,459 crores was funded | 
debt covered largely b^ interest yielding assets. The debtsj 
have .been contracted. « ^ > ' 

(а) for .unproductive purposes and for the growth and 

expansion of British Imperialism -in the East, suc||^ 
as the waging of wars in India, China, Burma, an^ 
Egyjft • - 

(б) for making gift to the British Governnfcnt as was 

done during the last Great War ; and 
(c) for productive purpgtseSj, , to build raihvays and 

irrigation works in India?, 

All- sterling debts havo^^een repaid — sterling loans from the 
British Goyoriiitient and people (including railway iashnuities) 
which amounted to 445 crores in 1939 have now come^^|^^\o 
39 crore^. ? 
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^Wouiited to Rs. 753 ‘88 crores excluding capital expenditure on 
Idefence amounting to a further sum of Rs. 115*41 crores. This 
brings the total incurred so far to Rs. 869*29 crores. By tl^e 
faucial settlement of 1939 India’s share of liability is 44*2% 
t the total. The total Indian war expenditure uptil 1944-45 
' las been Rs. 2,481 crores out of which the sum of Rs. 1,385 
jurores (or 55*8% of the total) is recoverable from the British 
Government. The totarValue of lease-Lend Aid to India by 
the U. S. A. iipto the end of 1944-45 was estimated to be 

E . 350 crores and the Government of India gave reciprocal aid 
U. S. A. ill this period of the value of Rs. 81 crores. India 
i accumulated sterling balances worth Rs. 1,800 crores 
1x646-47). The utilisation of these sterling balances in India’s 
UvQur and in Indian national interests should engage our 
y tendon,* 

Indian 1 ax-ay siem — a criticism ^ 

fr filL tax system in India does not satisfy the most iii^ortant canon 
r based on equity. 

I The Indian tax system i# regressive in the sense that it imjj)ose& 
later burdens on the poor than on the rich. 

I .Government revenues are derived from land and the peasant who 
nearly 70% of India’s population. The land revenue, the 
;;fv€^e, the excise duties on sugar and matches, many of the import 
vfiitijt %d a large part of the cost of protection of Indian industries 
Ue fo< the most part bv the poor Indian consumer^;^ie 

thg labourer and the towm middle class. 


I/and Revenue demand has been the subject of a ^long and 
condmic controversy, so also the salt duty as it waiffpressmg 
4 ^oor people to still lower levels. The late Messrs. R. C. 
ale, fts also present day economists have all unanimously 
^ for reform. A former Finance Member of the 
Griggs is also of thejtgs^^ that, thp 
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The state mcome should be derived not only from tdkxes but also 
from increasing nationalisation of India’s natural and material resurc^s. 

. Indian Expenditure — a review * 

The State has been unable to do much for the ryot or for the- 
Tvelfare of the Indian citizen and it has not been able to pi;ovide him 
with the necessary social services, such as education, health, social 
and economic, security (through improved agriculture, larger indus- 
trialisation, a more balanced economy and social insurance against 
sickness, unemployment, old age, etc.), as* 'in all -modern states, because » 
of want of funds. 

The wheel of taxation was grinding the poor to still more abject ^ 
poverty. tJnless the system of public finance is modernised with the 
system of public administration there is little hope for a New O^der 
in India in the post-war world. 


Summary 

*A sound state of finance is of paramount importance Jo the 
health of the nation.’ 


GcivemifeaC 

provincijy gov 



^ ^ , Questions 

1. What is*" the approximate annual revenue of the 
* Bengal? Mention the chief sources of income of 

Jernment in India. (C. U. 1926, 1942^ 1943) 

2. What are the principal heads of revenue and expenditure j 
Government of India? (C. U. 1927) 

3. Enumerate the principal heads of revenue of the Govemnient of 

Bengal. Why are some heads called ’reserved’ and some fnans^, 
ferred’? (C. U. 1929) * ‘ 

4. Indicate the plate and potentialities of 

(a) the income-tax, and (b) the salt-tax in the reven^ifii |f 

India. (C. 1932) 

5. Wliat are the chief sources of revenue of the Government of 
(C. ♦L. 1928, 1936, 1942) 

What are the chief sources of revenue and heads of expei^tu^l 
of the Government of Bengal ? (C. tJ. 1937) ^ * 

7. State and . discuss the chief heads of (a) central and 
, revenues in India. (C. tJ. 1939) ‘ • r 





